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Ww hin Reeds Be conindced 


The dealer who sells a motor car to a mechanical 
engineer must satisfy demands which are, in- 
formed and exacting. So must a bank which 
seeks the business of other bankers. Therefore, 
the fact that the Shawmut has as customers 
hundreds of the leading banks throughout the 
United States, ig a recommendation which we 
offer. What may we do for you in New England 
or elsewhere? 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 
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Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


NATHAN S. JONAS, Chairman, Board of Directors 
LINDLEY C. MORTON, Vice-Chairman of Board 
HENRY C. VON ELM, President 
HAROLD C. RICHARD, Chairman, Finance Committee 
JAMES H. CONROY, Executive Vice-President 


Statement of Condition, 
October Ist, 1929 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Federal Reserve and Other 
$74,037,356.67 
U. S. Government and Other Public Securities. . 48,246,208.86 
Other Securities 49,052,552.26 


280,586,330.98 
Bonds and Mortgages 30,663,566.46 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate 8,617,180.12 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 12,389,733.12 
Accrued Interest Receivable 2,030,227.07 


$505,623,155.54 


Capital $27,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 58,007,856.63 
Reserves 11,228,627.15 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills 21,778,425.40 


Deposits 387,108,246.36 


$505,623,155.54 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 
New York City 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 


residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in one or more departments—commercial, trust, investment, 
thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 

There must be many reasons for such outstanding preference. May 
we serve you, too? 
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Personality 


U’ to a certain point Banks and Trust Companies operate 
on practically a standard of fundamentals governed by 
banking laws. Beyond this point . . . transactions are 
guided by the personality of the institution. In this ... the dif- 
fernce between one bank and another may be slight .. . but it 
may be cf great importance to you. 
If you are considering a new banking connection ... an 
extension of your present one... or a Trust Company’s services 
. we believe it will be to your advantage to investigate the 
personal attitude of this company in its dealings with customers, 


as well as its ability to serve your best interests for all Banking 
and Trust requirements. 


BROOKLYN TRUST 


COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1866 
One of the Oldest Trust Companies in the United States 


Capital and Surplus over $30,000,000 


Main Office: 177 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
New York Office: 26 Broad Street 


TWENTY-ONE OFFICES IN BROOKLYN AND NEW YORK 











ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE OF BANK OF INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS MEETS IN BADEN-BADEN. 

AMERICAN DELEGATES, JACKSON E. REYNOLDS, PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK oF NEW 

YORK AND MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, PRESIDENT OF THE First NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, ARE SEATED 
IN THE CENTER. 





TRUST OFFICERS FROM PACIFIC COAST AND RocKy MOUNTAIN STATES ATTENDING THE RECENT 
SEVENTH REGIONAL TRUST CONFERENCE HELD AT OUGDEN, UTAH 





BANK COMMISSIONERS AT RECENT ANNUAL CONVENTION ADOPT RESOLUTIONS DEFENDING STATE 
BANKING SYSTEM 
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ORDERLY SOLUTION OF BANKING PROBLEMS 


WHY THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION FAILED TO “RESOLUTE” 


NMINDFUL of cries and taunts 

from the bleachers, the American 

Bankers Association, at its recent 

convention in San Francisco, dis- 
played good judgment and commendable 
restraint in refusing to indulge in any “wild 
throws” or committing the organization to 
any positive declaration of principles or 
policies at this hectic stage of revolutionary 
change in American banking. Some may 
call it cowardice and pussy-footing; evasion 
of responsibility and dread _of striking while 
the iron is hot. There are doubtless many 
others who entertain honest feelings of 
regret or differences of opinion because the 
Association either failed to reaffirm its tra- 
ditional pledge in defense of the unit and 
independent banking system, or frankly 
recognizing inevitable changes in response 
to public and econontic demand for more 
flexible instrumentalifies of banking align- 
ment, more efficient ‘control of credit, im- 
proved quality of kanking service, safety 
and supervision. 


the part of the Anjerican Bankers Associa- 
tion at this time Would be necessarily con- 
jectural and half-baked and therefore 
puerile as to results. What is much more 
serious, such action would unquestionably 
preciptate and break the American bank- 
ing fraternity into embittered hostile fac- 


Any attempt spree protestation on 


tions, on the eve of contemplated Congres- 
sional action, thus clouding the real issues, 
preventing dispassionate deliberation and 
wise solution by inviting possible premature 
or abortive political action. 

Deep in the heart of every banker there 
must be the conviction that any fancied 
advantage or selfish concern of his own; 
that traditions of practice and management 
which have outlived their usefulness, must 
yield to an uncompromising demand for a 
new science of better, broader and safer 
banking in the interests of American people 
and business. Such bankers as fail to heed 
the light on the horizon, because of lack of 
vision, competency or adaptability, must 
suffer retreat before a new generation and 
new concepts of quality and service in 
banking. 

The mere fact that the American Bank- 
ers Association at the San Francisco con- 
vention did not take any positive position 
as to unit banking, branch banking and 
rapid expansion of group or chain banking, 
beyond authorizing its Economic Policy 
Commission to be in readiness to cooperate 
with Congress, does not relieve those who 
guide the influence of that organization 
from grave responsibility. The character 
of the standard bearers of the Association 
and their associates, gives sufficient assur- 
ance that they are alert and cognizant of 
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the possible dangers as well as opportunities. 
The retiring president of the Association, 
Craig B. Hazelwood, sounded the keynote 
when he said that the prevailing spirit 
among bankers is one of discontent with lax 
management, intolerance of inexpertness in 
banking administration and a firm resolve to 
conduct banking business on a scientific basis 
which regards no tradition as fixed or intel- 
ligent criticism unworthy of consideration. 
To envisage tremendous changes which 
affect fundamentals as well as the processes 
of American banking, credit and financing, 
is to realize that they represent a challenge 
toward new leadership, demanding execu- 
tive genius, absolute honesty of motive and 
loyal regard for public interest and progres- 
sive requirements of business. It must be 
obvious that problems of credit control, 
the excessive exploitation of capital and 
those relating to the reconstruction of bank- 
ing standards and supervision, have become 
too acute and complex to admit of any 
patch-work legislation, and much less of 
any snap judgment to which the American 
Bankers Association at its recent conven- 
tion may have been tempted to commit it- 
self. The struggle of unit and especially 
of small-town bankers for survival, the 
spread of branch banking and the organiza- 
tion of groups and chains in every section 
of the country, as well as the threatened 
disintegration of the national banking sys- 
tem involving the integrity of membership 
in the Federal Reserve, are all symptomatic 
of profound problems which must be dealt 
with in deliberate and orderly fashion. 


\? °, \? 
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FEDERAL RESERVE AND THE 
DUAL BANKING SYSTEM 


j HERE can be no doubt that the stage 
eu is being set for a big battle between 


the adherents of the federal and the 
state banking systems. It will be unfortu- 
nate if the issue is to be left to political de- 
termination. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency makes no secret that while the pri- 
mary prupose of proposed liberalization of 
branch banking privileges for national banks 
is to put a stop to desertions of many of the 
largest and oldest institutions to the state 
system and to preserve compulsory mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System, that 
the ultimate objective is to create a uniform 
banking system under federal supervision. 
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The National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, at their recent annual con- 
vention, took up the challenge and in a set 
of resolutions called for defensive action by 
state legislatures in the event of federal 
encroachment and likewise denied impu- 
tations that state banks are less loyal than 
national banksin case of national emergency. 

There is no denying the fact that mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System is 
rapidly slipping into the voluntary cate- 
gory, that national banks are transferring 
billions of resources to the state system in 
connection with important mergers where 
trust charters are given the preference and 
that the number of state bank members in 
the Federal Reserve System is steadily de- 
creasing. Less than 40 per cent of the 
aggregate banking power is now repre- 
sented by national banks or compulsory 
membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Eligible state banks show no further 
inclination to join up. Out of a total of 
8,783 member banks in the Federal Reserve 
there are 382 banks which represent 57 per 
cent of the total resources of membership 
banks. 

The situation is frankly serious for the 
Federal Reserve System. It suggests an 
entire change of front. There are two alter- 
natives. One is to make membership more 
attractive by removing restrictions on 
branches and giving members a larger share 
in the earnings of the Federal Reserve banks 
in place of franchise payments to the Treas- 
ury. The other is to impose compulsory 
obligations upon state as well as national 
banks by means of requirements necessi- 
tating coordination between federal and 
state banking laws, and withholding Fed- 
eral Reserve accommodation from non- 
members. 

State bank membership should become a 
matter of self protection. It should be re- 
garded as a patriotic as well as economic 
obligation to uphold the national currency 
system and more effective control of credit 
operations. With state banks and trust 
companies rendering due support toward 
the Federal Reserve System, the reasons for 
creating a uniform banking system under 
national bureaucratic control largely dis- 
appear and both national and state banks 
can continue to prosper side by side with 
orderly competition and without injecting 
discriminatory legislation. 
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PROSPECTIVE SCRAMBLE FOR 
BRANCH BANKING EXPANSION 


HE outstanding development of the 
recent annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association was 
the declaration by Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency J. W. Pole that he will recommend to 
the coming session of Congress a further 
extension of branch banking privileges to 
national banks. He advocated the ap- 
pointment of a commission by Congress, 
including the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency to 
study the banking situation and to report to 
Congress the “‘economic boundaries” within 
which national banks should be allowed to 
establish branches. 

It is a logical conclusion that if Congress 
adopts the recommendation to broaden 
branch privileges of national banks, that it 
will be immediately followed by retaliatory 
action on the part of the state legislatures, 
which will open wide the doors for branch 
banking for state banks and trust com- 
panies. Those states which now either pro- 
hibit branch banking or limit such privilege 
to local confines, will be compelled to abolish 
all restrictions. It is easy to see in such 
event that the struggle to create gigantic 
state-wide and even nation-wide “branch 
banking systems, will become unconfined. 
Unless combated by cooperative methods, 
extension of clearing house association and 
a strengthening of correspondent relation- 
ships, as urged by George W. Davison, 
President of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company of New York, in his 
masterful address at the San Francisco con- 
vention, it will mean the death knell of unit 
or independent banks, at least in smaller 
communities. 

It is difficult to conceive how country 
banks can survive as against the massive 
aggregations of capital and resources as well 
as the greater economies of management at 
the command of branch banking organiza- 
tions. It remains also to be seen how potent 
is the resistance of unit banks in view of 
the numerous recent surrenders to group 
and bank holding corporations which have 
extended their operations to control of nu- 
erous banks not only within state limits, but 
encompassing entire divisions of the coun- 
try. 
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CONCENTRATION IN CONTROL 
OF BANKING 


NLESS prohibitory laws are enacted 
by Congress and unit bankers sum- 

mon greater resistance than they 
have thus far displayed, it is conceivable 
that within a few years we shall see Amer- 
ican banking controlled by probably a doz- 
en or less gigantic branch banking or bank 
holding corporations with operations from 
coast to coast. There are many hard- 
headed banks who believe that bankingin 
this country is tending toward the same 
system w hich obtains in England with its 
“Big Five’ stock banks. What is significant 
is that public sentiment has displayed no 
antagonism or dread as to danger of monop- 
oly of banking or credit in the face of rapid 
expansion of branch and group banking 
activities. 

As a matter of fact we already have 
banking concentrations and centralization 
of management with a venegeance. The 
Comptroller of the Currency is authority 
for the statement that one per cent of our 
banks already control three-fourths of the 
nation’s commercial deposits. There are 
ten banks and trust companies which hold 
over 12 billions of the nation’s aggregate of 

2 billions of banking power. During the 
past vear there were over 1,000 bank and 
trust company mergers, and the merger 
movement in large as well as smaller cities 
is daily gaining in velocity. 

In behalf of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, we are advised by R. S. Hecht, presi- 
dent of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans, that a survey shows 
272 group or chain banking organizations, 
embracing 1,784 banks and resources of 
$12,500,000, representing 7 per cent of the 
number of American banks, and 17 per 
cent of combined banking resources. As to 
branch banking, the figures show 3,440 
branches in operation as compared with 
2,900 at the time the McFadden amend- 
ments went into effect. 

It is quite obvious that the plan of organiz- 
ing bank groups and holding corporations 
is being employed to get around restrictions 
on branch banking, and that once these re- 
straints are removed, that most, if not all, 
of the group organizations will convert own- 
ership of banks into branch banking. 
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A. B. A. RESOLUTION ON CREDIT 
AND BROKERS’ LOANS 


ONSTRUCTIVE and worth while rec- 
ommendations were made by the 

American Bankers Association, at 
the San Francisco convention, as regards 
the prevailing credit situation, the spec- 
tacular rise in broker’s loans and increase 
in speculative credit. On the subject of 
brokers’ loans, the resolution adopted by 
the convention set forth the following: 

“The total of so-called brokers’ loans as 
now given publicity weekly and monthly 
is a spectacular figure whereas it should be a 
scientific figure. As a spectacular figure it 
leads to stock market fluctuations that are 
unsound and deterimental to the public 
good and also to threats of financial legis- 
lation which if carried out might be even 
more harmful. The development of bro- 
kers’ loans during the last few years is a 
phenomenon attending our growing pros- 
perity that was neither premeditated nor 
anticipated and that is not yet thoroughly 
understood. 

“Tt is important that the situation created 
by the growing total of brokers’ loans be 
carefully studied, not through public in- 
vestigation which is again spectacular and 
unavoidably so, but on the basis of scien- 
tific research carried on quietly by those 
competent to get at the facts, evaluate them 
and recommend and put into force such 
changes in procedure, if any, as may be 
for the public good. 

“The American Bankers Association, 
therefore, believes that the Federal Reserve 
System in cooperation with American bank- 
ers and stock exchange authorities should 
take up this matter at once, ascertain all 
underlying facts in connection with brokers’ 
loans, study the possibility of effecting 
greater stabilization of the money rate, and 
then introduce such changes in procedure 
as may be found advisable.” 

The tremendous increase in speculative 
credit was attributed, in the preface of the 
resolution, to changing methods of financing 
industry and commerce by use of funds 
derived from the issuance of stock or long 
time obligations instead of through com- 
mercial borrowing; smaller capital require- 
ments for production because of reduced 
inventories and the growth of installment 
buying as a call upon future earnings of the 
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buying public. Expanding business and 
increasing prosperity, together with avail- 
able funds for carrying stocks, have at- 
tracted vast public, both domestic and 
foreign, into the stock market. As stock 
prices have risen, greater margins have been 
demanded and bankers follow the changing 
situation with the utmost solicitude. Chang- 
ing psychologies create new problems and 
bankers must be ready to meet them. 
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DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
WAR RISK INSURANCE 


WHE provision of the World War Vet- 
eran’s Act which makes unpaid in- 
~ stallments of war risk insurance re- 
vert to the next of kin of the deceased sol- 
diers when the principal beneficiary dies, was 
recently passed upon by the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia in the case of Price 
vs. McConnell. 

Arthur Price, a citizen of Virginia, was a 
soldier in the Army of the United States 
during the World War, and obtained the 
war risk insurance issued by the govern- 
ment, naming his father, W. H. Price, and 
his stepmother, Ida P. Price, as equal bene- 
ficiaries. The soldier was unmarried. He 
died intestate in the military service. The 
appellant is the widow of W. H. Price, de- 
ceased, the father of deceased soldier. 

It was held that the rights of the parties 
are determined by the World War Veteran’s 
Act, Section 303, prior to the amendment of 
June 7, 1924 (which was the law in force 
at the time of the death of W. H. Price), 
and the statute of descents and distribu- 
tions in Virginia. Section 303 of the World 
War Veteran’s Act plainly makes the re- 
maining unpaid installments the estate of 
the soldier, Arthur Price. It follows that 
these installments should be distributed 
among the heirs and distributees as of the 
date of his death, which in this case, after 
the death of his father, the beneficiary, 
were his brothers and sisters, those of the 
whole blood taking two parts, and those of 
the half blood taking one part each, as 
provided by the Statute of descents and 
distributions of Virginia. Ida P. Price, who 
is at present and has since the death of her 
stepson been drawing installments on her 
one-half interest in the policy, is not en- 
titled to any part of the distribution of this 
estate. 
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PREVENTING ABUSES IN CERTI- 
FYING CORPORATE 
SECURITIES 


a. great variety and volume of cor- 
T| porate securities launched upon the 

market imposes upon trust companies 
and national banks conducting trust de- 
partments the duty of scrutinizing carefully 
the character as well as designation and 
advertising matter in connection with the 
certification of such securities. This applies 
also to acceptance of trustee obligations un- 
der corporate indentures, acting as transfer 
agent or registrar. 

A recent article in Trust COMPANIES 
described the dangers and possible reflec- 
tion upon corporate fiduciaries involved in 
certifying corporate bonds and notes which 
do not carry proper designation as to char- 
acter, lien or priority of issue. As stated 
by the author, there are too many offerings 
in the bond market which masquerade as 
Archibalds and Fauntleroys which deserve 
plain designation as Tom and Dick. Abuses 
of this character have become so frequent 
that the Investment Bankers Association 
of America is cooperating with the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in securing enforce- 
ment of bond and note nomenclature which 
will properly describe character and lien 
of every type of security. That such move- 
ment deserves active cooperation of corpor- 
ate fiduciaries is obvious to all experienced 
trust officers who realize that the good name 
and reputation of trust service is seriously 
involved in the event of loss. 

The Federal Reserve Board has had oc- 
casion recently to take a hand in the mat- 
ter as the result of an advertisement issued 
by a mortgage corporation which gave the 
inference that its offerings possessed the 
guarantee of Federal Government supervi- 
sion by periodical examinations made by 
national bank examiners of the trust depart- 
ments of national banks and of corporation 
bonds under which such departments act 
as trustees. The Federal Reserve Board 
issued a ruling on the subject cautioning 
trust departments of national banks to ex- 
ercise care in scrutinizing advertisements of 
corporate mortgage bond issues and dis- 
claiming any government supervisory guar- 
antee as to value or adequacy of mortgages 
pledged with national banks as trustee to 


secure bond issues. The Board further ad- 
vises that the Federal Farm Loan Act of 
July 17, 1916, as amended, prohibits the 
use of any words implying government own- 
ership or obligation of supervision, except 
where the government is actually concerned 
in issuance of bonds. 
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ANOTHER FORWARD STEP FOR 
WORLD PEACE 


HE militant spirit for covenants of 
enduring peace which animates the 

peoples of all civilized nations, re- 
ceived new stimulus from the good will 
visit of Premier MacDonald of England 
and the manifest cordiality of his confer- 
ences with President Hoover. The definite 
result is a joint invitation extended by the 
American and the British governments for 
a ‘‘five-power” conference on naval dis- 
armament, to include France, Italy and 
Japan and to begin in London the third 
week in January. Formal acceptance from 
all governments were received before the 
British Premier left these shores. 


The stated purpose of the forthcoming 
London conference is to further the plans 
of naval disarmament and reconsider battle- 
ship replacement programs provided for in 
the Washington treaty of 1922. But the 
mutual understandings arrived at between 
President Hoover and Premier MacDonald 
give accent to the wider scope of organizing 
nations for peace instead of war, as pledged 
by the signatories of the Kellogg treaty out- 
lawing war and relying upon peaceful arbi- 
trations to settle international disputes. 

The participation of France and Italy 
in the five-power conference is of major 
significance in view of the declination of 
these two nations to take part in the naval 
disarmament conference held in Geneva in 
1927 at the call of President Coolidge. The 
attitude of these two Governments on the 
subject of abandoning submarine warfare 
will be watched with keen interest by all 
lovers of peace. Meanwhile this Govern- 
ment can make another great contribution 
to the cause by formally approving the Root 
formula for official entrance of the United 
States as a member of the World Court, 
a matter which may well receive precedence 
and speedy approval as soon as the Senate 
convenes in December. 
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SPECULATIVE HAZARDS IN IN- 
VESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


HERE appears to be a growing dis- 
position among corporate fiduciaries 

to seek reasons which justify a relax- 
ation of the traditional and legal restraints 
against the investment of trust funds in 
common stocks. Beneficiaries under trusts 
clamor for larger incomes to be derived 
from investment in equities as compared 
with the declining purchasing power of the 
dollar obtained from fixed-income bearing 
legal investments. Testators, in writing 
their wills, show a greater inclination to 
give trustees and executors discretionary 
power to hold or invest in stocks and “‘non- 
legals” in order to afford their beneficiaries 
a share in large profits such as have been 
flowing to stockholders. At recent trust 
conferences there have been frequent dis- 
cussions on the advantages of a wider lati- 
tude for trust investments by including 
common and preferred stocks, bolstered up 
by seemingly favorable statistics. 

The development of life insurance trusts 
has emphasized investment policies in the 
handling of trust funds and of life insurance 
funds. Elements of income and safety in 
the handling of life insurance funds and of 
trust estates, have become subjects of keen 
interest. The following warning as to in- 
vestment of life insurance funds in common 
stocks, conveyed by President Frederick 
H. Ecker of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, at the recent annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, is therefore not without 
its bearing upon investment of trust funds. 
He says: 

“The sacred character of the life insur- 
ance trust involves that great responsibility 
which is always imposed upon trustees. And 
so, such investments should comprise only 
those which are adequately secured and at 
all times protected by the subordinate in- 
terests of others in the nature of a secondary 
lien or of proprietary ownership such as to 
provide a cushion against loss. 

“Common stocks are inherently specu- 
lative. Profits are large if the enterprise 
is eminently successful, but, in the event of 
failure, losses may be correspondingly large, 
or even larger, since the entire value may 
be wiped out. Of a given number of enter- 
prises started each year, a certain number 


fail. We are today riding on a high wave 
of prosperity. We want to foster it and to 
have it roll on, but we do not entirely for- 
get that there will always be an ebb and 
flow of the business tides. The curve of 
advancing prices has, in the past, invariably 
been offset by cycles of declines of equal 
degree. 


“There is nothing in the present outlook 
to give rise to any misigiving over our being 
able to continue to find investments in such 
field, notwithstanding our tremendously 
growing requirements, and at satisfactory 
rates of return. Life insurance funds are 
predicated upon a certainty of payment in 
an eventuality named in the contract. So 
far as possible the element of chance should 
be eliminated and the funds should not be 
subject to the hazard of speculation.”’ 
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ASSIGNMENT OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AS COLLATERAL 


N connection with an article on 
“Assignment of Life Insurance Poli- 

cies as Collateral,’ which appeared 
in the July, 1929, issue of Trust CoMPAN- 
IES, our attention has been directed to the 
advisability of banks and trust companies 
insisting upon proper assignments to cover 
cash surrender value of life insurance policy 
in the event that course is necessary to liqui- 
date loan made upon policy as collateral. 
A number of banks and trust companies 
have experienced the difficulty that assign- 
ments failed to provide any interest in 
cash surrender or loan value of the policy, 
and that the only protection was through 
death benefits that might accrue in the 
event of the death of the insured. 


Banks and trust companies are cautioned 
against accepting ordinary assignment 
blanks provided by many insurance com- 
panies and which embrace insufficient pro- 
vision for conveying collateral value of 
policy. In requesting blanks for assignment 
from insurance companies it should be 
specifically stated to the insurance company 
that the bank or trust company desires not 
only death benefits, but all other rights ac- 
cruing to the insured at any time during 
the life of the contract, making absolute 
transfer of all such rights which must be 
concurred in by beneficiaries rather than 
merely a general assignment. 
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BANK FAILURES AND BANKS 
OPERATING AT LOSS 


S an important element in the conflict 
between unit banking and branch 

or group banking control, there are 
some mighty significant figures as to smaller 
banks operating at loss or with insufficient 
earnings. A study of bank earnings shows 
that a very large percentage of banks out- 
side of the principal cities are conducting 
business either at a loss or with steady im- 
pairment of earnings. In one of the largest 
agricultural states of the Middle West the 
average earnings of all national and state 
banks showed less than 1% per cent on 
invested capital. Figures for all national 
banks for 1927 show 966 banks operating 
at loss, an additional 2,000 earning less 
than 5 per cent, or about 38 per cent of all 
national banks earning less than the yield 
on a high grade security. What is true of 
national banks is doubtless even more ap- 
plicable to state banks. The most likely 
solution is the merger of competitive banks 
in smaller communities. 

Advocates of branch banking and group 
banking justify their claims for superior 
safety and quality of service on tragic 
failure statistics. The Comptroller of the 
Currency again tells us that during the 
period from 1921 to 1928 there were not 
less than 5,000 failures, tying up $1,500,- 
000,000 deposits, including 700 national 
banks and 4,300 state banks. During the 
first eight months of 1929 there were 52 
national bank and 403 state bank failures, 
showing that the bank failure situation is 
getting worse rather than improving. 

In four states from 40 to 50 per cent of 
all banks in existence in 1920 have closed 
their doors. By way of qualification and 
as a tribute to sound banking in our larger 
cities, the record shows that 80 per cent of 
the 5,500 failures since 1921 occurred in 
cities with population of less than 3,000, 
and about 70 per cent had capital of $50,000 
or less. Emphasizing the fact that these 
failures occurred during a period of unpre- 
cedented prosperity, the Comptroller of the 
Currency is prompted to remark: “Does not 
the failure of so many country banks to 
share proportionately in this increased 
prosperity indicate that there is a funda- 
mental weakness in our banking sys- 
tem ?” 
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SUPERVISION OF INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


ECAUSE of the phenomenal growth 
of investment trusts and the great 


volume of their security issues 
launched upon the market, there is keen 
interest as to the need or advisability of 
proper regulation or supervision to protect 
the public. It is interesting to note that 
the Investment Bankers Association at its 
recent annual convention in Quebec ap- 
proved resolution in which state or federal 
regulation of investment trusts is opposed. 
The reasons assigned for this opposition is 
that the majority of larger true investment 
trust companies are well managed, soundly 
set up and in position to meet any turn in 
the market; second, the difficulty of any 
regulation which would distinguish between 
true investment trusts and holding com- 
panies, finance and other enterprises which 
claim analogy to investment trusts. 

It must be taken for granted that soundly 
managed investment trusts will welcome 
any kind of supervision that will properly 
discriminate and guard the public against 
types which are speculative or departure 
from approved investment trust financing. 
This objective is approached by the New 
York Stock Exchange when it provided 
for listing investment trust securities on the 
Exchange on condition that managements 
periodically file a list of securities in their 
portfolios. Some of the leading and strong- 
est investment trusts have already listed 
their securities and have assented to the 
conditions. It is quite conceivable that 
such listing on the Stock Exchange will be 
regarded as a test determining favorable 
investment judgment. 

The New York Stock Exchange is also 
to be commended for its determination to 
discourage corporations whose stocks are 
listed from declaring dividends which are 
not actually earned or which are only stock 
split ups, and also for deciding against the 
admission of non-voting stocks from trad- 
ing privileges. 

The difficulties which attach to proposed 
legislation or state supervision of investment 
trusts are fairly discussed in excerpts from 
the new edition of Leland Rex Robinson’s 
standard work on investment trust opera- 
tion and management, appearing in this 
issue of TRUST COMPANIES. 
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SISSON FOR A. B. A. HONORS 


T the recent meeting of the Trust 
AN Company Division of the American 

Bankers Association, a _ resolution 
adopted by the executive committee, en- 
dorsing Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, as the Division’s choice of candidate 
for the office of second vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association to be 
elected next year, was enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the delegates. The selection of 
Mr. Sisson for the highest offices in the 
American Bankers Association has also 
cordial endorsement from other sections 
and divisions as well as from leading officers 
and membership of the Association. In 
the course of human events, Mr. Sisson is 
well on his way toward the highest offices 
in the gift of the American banking frater- 
nity. 

Next year, under the arrangement for 
alternation of candidates, the advancement 
of a candidate for second vice-president of 
the A. B. A. falls to the lot of the Trust 
Company Division. No man in the trust 
family is more popular or more deserving 
of the honor than Francis Sisson. What the 
trust company people think of him is voiced 
in the following resolutions adopted by the 
Executive Committee at the San Francisco 
meeting: 


“That this body express itself as in firm 
accord in suggesting the name of Francis H. 
Sisson of New York for the important station. 
His services to the division, to the American 
Bankers Association and to banking in gen- 
eral, have made him an international author- 
ity; a speaker in constant demand, he will 
bring new honors to the high station to which 
we would have him advanced. 

“The Trust Company Division is proud of 
its record and of its membership in the Asso- 
sociation and is offering as its contribution 
to further progress the services of its most 
useful member—Francis H. Sisson—and will 
support its preference loyally.” 

An important action taken at the last 
annual meeting of the Trust Company 
Division was the abolition of the committee 
on research work and the centralization of 
such activities in the office of the secretary 
or deputy manager of the Division in New 
York. Another development is to give a 
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dinner each year in connection with annual 
meetings at which all trust officers in at- 
tendance will have opportunity to make 
and cultivate personal acquaintanceship. 
The first of such dinners given at San Fran- 
cisco by a local committee of trust officers 
under the chairmanship of R. M. Sims, 
vice-president of the American Trust Com- 
pany of that city, was such an unqualified 
success that the decision was made to make 
such dinners a regular feature of annual 
meetings. 


oo? 


TAXATION OF PROFIT ON MU- 
NICIPAL BOND SALES 


He classic dictum of Chief Justice 
Marshall that “‘the power to tax in- 
volves the power to destroy,” enunci- 
ated in the famous case of McCulloch vs. 
Maryland, received new approbation in the 
recent Minnesota case of Willcuts vs. Bunn, 
where it was held that the Federal Govern- 
ment may not tax profits on the sale of 
muncipal bonds under the income tax laws. 
It has been well settled that the income on 
bonds issued by States and their political 
sub-divisions is not subject to taxation by 
the Federal government and vice versa. 
but the tax status of a profit derived from 
the sale of such securities has not been en- 
tirely clear. 

In this action a taxpayer sought to re- 
cover taxes paid under protest on such 
bond sale profits on the ground that the 
profit was derived from the municipal securi- 
ties and not from a privilege involved in 
their use. The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld this contention, stating 
that the tax was a direct tax on the income 
and an impediment upon the usefulness of 
such securities for borrowing purposes. 
Anything which would usually influence the 
public in buying or refraining from buying 
such securities unquestionably is a burden 
upon the securities. The decision in Mc- 
Culloch vs. Maryland prohibits the Federal 
Government from taxing or placing an im- 
pediment upon any security issue or func- 
tion of a state; hence any charge, impedi- 
ment or tax upon a municipal bond which 
in any manner affects its standing in the 
eyes of investors, will not be permitted to 
stand. 


| 
' 
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DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
FOREIGN BRANCHES OF 
TRUST COMPANIES 


. HE Attorney-General of the United 
T| States recently ruled that a trust 
company or state bank may not 
continue to hold stock as a member of the 
Federal Reserve System if it operates a 
foreign branch which has been established 
or acquired through merger since the amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act relating 
to branches became effective on February 
25, 1927. While this ruling does not inter- 
fere with branches acquired by member 
trust companies and state banks prior to 
that date, it does represent a discrimination 
against state institutions which should be 
speedily rectified by Congress, especially in 
view of the admission of the framers of the 
McFadden amendments that this provision 
was inadvertent. A resolution is now pend- 
ing in the Senate, introduced by Senator 
Norbeck, which removes this disability and 
which Congress should not neglect to enact 
as a matter of fairness to state member 
banks and in the laudable interests of 
foreign branch banking development. 
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FLORIDA MOVES TO IMPOSE 
DEATH TAXES 


LORIDA has been caught in a trap 
F of its own contrivance in attempting 


to lure wealthy individuals to estab- 
lish residence within its borders by the 
promise of exemption from inheritance or 
transfer taxes. The Federal Government 
defeated this move by allowing a credit 
on Federal estate taxes, now amounting to 
80 per cent of estate or inheritance taxes 
paid to the states which imposed such taxes. 
Florida could not take advantage of this 
exemption because of the constitutional pro- 
hibition against imposing any inheritance 
or estate taxes, thus subjecting its residents 
to the full quota of Federal estate taxes. 
This situation has forced Florida legis- 
lators to reverse their attitude on estate 
tax exemption. A joint resolution has been 
adopted by the legislature of that state, to 
be acted upon at the general election next 
year, proposing amendment to the Consti- 
tution and allowing the state to collect in- 
heritance or estate taxes in order to absorb 
revenue now obtained from its residerts by 


the Federal government. It seems likely 
that Alabama and Nevada, the only other 
states not levying death taxes, will join the 
roll of states imposing such levies. 
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AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS 


CCORDING to tentative statutes 
drafted by the committee now in 
session in Baden-Baden, Germany, 
charged with the task of formulating the 
basis for organization of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements as provided in the 
Young Reparations Plan, it is proposed to 
organize a trust company in this country 
as contact agency and representing Amer- 
ican banking interests. Some such organi- 
zation is regarded as necessary to assure 
American participation because of the 
formal statement of this government that 
the Federal Reserve Banks cannot become 
party to any plan for an International Bank 
of Settlements. It will be recalled that the 
Young Reparations Plan adopted at the 
Paris conference of experts anticipated this 
situation by providing that in the absence 
of central bank or government representa- 
tion, the governors of the International 
Bank may designate in lieu thereof ‘‘any 
bank or banking house of widely recognized 
standing and of the same nationality.” 
The proposed trust company to represent 
American finance and banking will be em- 
powered to hold capital shares in the Bank 
for International Settlements upon an equal 
footing with the central banks of the six 
other nations represented in its organiza- 
tion. The voting power carried by such 
shares would be retained by the trust com- 
pany through its representation of the board 
of the International Bank. The functions 
of the trust company will be determined 
by the latitude of powers with which the 
International Bank is to be clothed. Judg- 
ing from advices received from Baden- 
Baden, the delegates have agreed upon ex- 
tending the work of the bank beyond those 
of merely taking over the transfer and other 
operations in connectien with reparations 
payments, to embrace the functions of a 
clearing house for central banks, facilitate 
and stabilize foreign exchanges and possibly 
engage in intermediate credit operations. 
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MICHIGAN RULING ON ALLO. 
CATION OF STOCK DIVIDENDS 


RECENT ruling by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan determines the 

question of treatment of stock divi- 
dends in trust estates where life interest is 
involved. Under this decision, Michigan 
is now committed to the so-called Massa- 
chusetts rule, which is to the effect that 
all stock dividends whensoever earned or 
paid, are corpus and are to be added to the 
principal of the trust estate and likewise all 
cash dividends are income and payable to 
the beneficiary of the life estate. 


This decision establishes a rule different 
from that adopted by the same court in the 
case of Mackellar vs. Stebbins, which was the 
subject of legal comment in the August issue 
of Trust Companies. In the Mackellar 
case it was held that a stock dividend paid 
by a bank, shares of which were owned by 
an estate in which a life interest was in- 
volved, should be treated as corpus and 
added to the principal of the trust under the 
will of the deceased. The will provided for 
the use and income of certain shares of stock 
to the widow for life, and that she was to 
receive “all dividends” declared and dis- 
tributed thereon. 


In the Joy case decision, rendered June 
20, 1929, reported 225 Northwestern 878, 
the Supreme Court of Michigan held in 
effect that the so-called Massachusetts rule 
furnished the most practical guidance for 
trustees and adopted it as against the so- 
called Pennsylvania rule, awarding all the 
stock dividends to the corpus of the estates 
or to the remainderman. 

The facts in brief in the Joy case were that 
there was a life estate created under the will 
of James Joy for the benefit of his widow 
under which she was to receive the “net 
revenues thereof”? with the remainder over 
to the Trustees of the Presbytery of Detroit. 
The trust estate held shares of stock in two 
corporations, both of which during the life 
estate, paid not only cash dividends, but 
stock dividends thereon. The question was 
as to whether or not all or any part of such 
stock dividends belonged to the life bene- 
ficiary or to the remainderman. It is in- 
teresting in this particular case to note that 
in the Probate Court the stock dividends 
were awarded to the life beneficiary or to 


her estate—she having died: the Circuit 
Court on appeal apportioned the stock divi- 
dends between the life beneficiary and the 
remainderman; both the life beneficiary 
and the remainderman appealed from the 
Circuit Court and sought review in the 
Supreme Court. 

In its decision the Supreme Court of 
Michigan, said: “While the Massachusetts 
rule may in some cases work a hardship to 
the life beneficiary in the distribution of the 
stock dividend, it may also greatly benefit 
such beneficiary in the distribution of an 
extraordinary cash dividend, as the surplus 
from which it is distributed may represent 
earnings accumulated before the inception 
of the trust estate.’ And further: “After 
due consideration of the reasons advanced 
by so many of our state courts for adoption 
of the Pennsylvania rule, we are of the 
opinion that Michigan should align itself 
with those in accord with the Massachusetts 
rule. In arriving at this conclusion we are 
doubtless somewhat influenced by the prac- 
tical difficulties heretofore pointed out, 
which have been met with in applying a 
rule which provides for apportionment. 
When a testator may so easily express his 
intent with respect to such dividends, his 
failure to do so should not impose upon the 
trustee the necessity of securing a decision 
by review in this court before he can safely 
make disbursement of the dividends re- 
ceived by him.” 


TAXING BANKS ON INCOME 


REPORT of the committee on taxa- 
tion of the American Bankers Associ- 

ation shows that the legislative ses- 
sion of 1929 was productive of more sound 
legislation in revising bank taxes than en- 
acted in any previous year. The legislatures 
of California, Oregon and Washington fol- 
lowed the example of New York, Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin in taxing banks on the 
basis of income instead of taxing bank shares 
at general property rates and upon full book 
value. The survey shows that the general 
property law tax is applied upon bank 
shares by twenty-one states, with individual 
variations. This tax, although levied against 
shareholders, is paid by banks in practically 
all cases. 
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NEW STYLES IN BANKING AND FINANCE 


PHENOMENA OF HUGE BANK MERGERS, INVESTMENT TRUST 
AND BROKERS’ LOAN EXPANSION 


LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice-President, The Cleveland Trust Company 








(Eprror’s Note: Col. Ayres characterizes the current year as epochal in witnessing 
the transition from old to new banking, with banks competing for size, amazing develop- 
ment of investment trusts and with brokers’ loans for “account of others” exerting a 
dominant force in the credit and security markets. Mr. Ayres does not attempt to pre- 
dict what new banking will be like, but he is confident it will mean bigger banks, having 
more branches and that common stocks have acquired respectability.) 


CHANGE of style has profoundly af- 

fected American banking in 1929. 

Qne is tempted to make the state- 
ment even more emphatic, and to say that a 
change of style is bringing about a revolu- 
tion in banking. Developments of that sort 
have repeatedly taken place in the textile 
industry. and from time to time in the auto- 
mobile industry, but the conservative profes- 
sion of banking has ordinarily been almost 
immune to them. 

The change in this case is the one which 
has led American investors in recent years to 
follow the new style of putting their funds 
in ever increasing proportions into common 
stocks, and to prefer such investments to 
those made in bonds or mortgages. The ob 
jection may be made that this cannot prop- 
erly be termed a change in style, but further 
consideration will probably lead to the con- 
clusion that this change in our habits of in- 
vestment is as truly a new national style as 
were those which lead us as a people to call 
our evening meal dinner instead of supper, 
to play golf instead of tennis, and to pay for 
things with checks instead of with money. 


Charges in Banking and Financing 

Our national preference for stocks rather 
than bonds became marked and general only 
last year. It made the marketing of new 
issues so easy that great numbers of cor- 
porations sold additional stock, retired their 
bonds, and paid off their bank debts. The 
immediate result was a great change in com- 
mercial banking, for business firms having 
corporate surpluses feel little need of the 
Seasonal borrowing from banks that had 
formerly been practiced by even the largest 
corporations. One evidence of this change 
is to be found in the shrinkage of the volume 
of prime commercial paper to the verge of 
lisappearance. 


These changes have brought serious results 
to some banks, but benefited others. In gen- 
eral they have increased the profits of the 
larger institutions, and reduced those of the 
smaller ones. The richest rewards have been 
reaped by the large institutions that partici- 
pated in the underwritings of new stock is- 
sues. A good many bond departments have 
been put out of business, but those which 
have followed the new fashion and under- 
taken the distribution of stock issues have 
found their earnings increasing. 


Enormous Underwriting Profits 

The profits that have been made this year 
in the underwriting and distributing of new 
stock issues are enormous. The total of new 
American stock issues in 1929 will probably 
amount to between six and seven billion dol- 
lars. If we place the underwriting and dis- 
tributing charges at the modest figure of five 
per cent we may quickly estimate that the 
banks and investment firms that have orig- 
inated and sold them will receive this year 
more than $300,000,000 for their services. 

When the public has been in the stock 
buying mood this has been very easy money 
indeed, and during most of last year and 
this the public appetite for new stocks has 
been almost insatiable. Now the most im- 
portant banking fact about all this is that in 
order to participate the bank must be big. 
Small institutions hardly participate at all 
in the underwriting and distributing of new 
stock issues. It is a business in which the 
great rewards go to the large and powerful 
institutions. 

Banks Try to Get Big 

One of the most striking results of these 
developments is that banks have suddenly 
entered upon a competition for size. The 
bank with the biggest capital, the largest de- 
posits, the most branches, and the greatest 
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number of important customers is the one 
which has the greatest potential power as ¢ 
distributer of new securities. The result has 
been an unprecedented number of bank 
mergers. Enterprising and energetic insti- 
tutions everywhere are striving to become 
bigger than their rivals. Banks are busily 
buying other banks, not with real money, 
but through the interchange of stock bid 
up on both sides to fantastic altitudes. 

In part this struggle for bigness on the 
part of the banks has come about because 
the industrial and commercial corporations 
are also going through a merger era. Big 
businesses are rapidly growing bigger largely 
through consolidations, and as they grow 
they require bigger banks capable of offer- 
ing larger accommodations. The number of 
commercial failures will be relatively low 
this year, and this will be in no small part 
due to the fact that nowadays smaller busi- 
nesses get swallowed up by larger ones be 
fore they have a chance to fail. 

Supporting this merger era of the banks, 
and of the industrial and commercial cor- 
porations, there is one common and potent 
force. It is the public demand for common 
stocks. This is new, and probably it is here 
to stay. It will surely not long remain an 
andiscriminating and reckless as it has been 
during last year and this, but there seems 
to be good reason to believe that it will con- 
tinue to be an important factor in American 
finance for years to come. 


Extraordinary Growth of Investment Trusts 


Another most important development of 
finance this year is the extraordinary growth 
of investment trusts. The flotation of a new 
investment trust is the simplest form of 


financial launching. It requires no well 
thought out program of industrial accom- 


plishment; it needs no plan of merchandis- 
ing; it depends on no record of past earn- 
ings and dividends. Its selling argument is 
a simple plea to give us your money and we 
will invest it better than you would. This 
is an alluring thought, and in consequence 
the exploitation of the investment trust has 
been tremendous and cumulative. The capi- 
tal flotations for new investment trusts this 
year will amount to between two and three 
thousand millions of dollars. 


Brokers’ Loans and Call Rates 
One more important development in the 
use of credit this year has been the virtual 
taking over of the financing of stock market 
operations by non-banking credit, that is the 
much discussed loans to brokers for the ac- 
count of others than banks. These loans have 
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risen by startling leaps and bounds until 
they now represent far and away the most 
important element in broker loans. Two ele- 
ments seem to have predominated in this de- 
velopment. First, these loans have appar- 
ently developed a definite upward trend in 
response to the increasing familiarity of cor- 
porations and others with the technique. 
safety, and profitableness of this kind of 


lending. This has been augmented by the 
increased numbers of investment trusts, 


which pending the investment of funds se- 
cured have placed their money on call. 

More important perhaps has been the great 
magnetism of the high call loan rates which 
have attracted surplus funds, not only of 
American institutions and individuals, but 
also from all over the world. This develop- 
ment of the loans for the account of others 
has utterly changed the significance of our 
interest rates. In former times high inter- 
est rates were invariably the manifestation 
of a reduced volume of loanable funds, a 
symbol of searcity. High interest rates have 
now become a signal for the starting on their 
way to the market of hitherto hidden sur- 
plus funds. Instead of being a symbol of 
scarcity high interest rates have become the 
signal for further credit expansion. 


This Remarkable Year 

American banking will look back at 1929 
year of bank mergers, a year of phe- 
homenal development of investment trusts, 
and a year in which brokers loans for the 
account of others became a dominating force 
in the credit markets and in the security 
markets. Clearly it has been a year of tran- 
sition from the old banking to the new. No 
one knows what the new banking will be 
like, but we may well be confident that it 
will largely be conducted in bigger banks, 
having more branches, and that it will per- 
force recognize the fundamental fact that 
common stocks have become respectable. The 
ultimate implications of this last develop- 
ment are important and far-reaching to a 
degree that few have as yet been able to 
realize or imagine. 


as a 


There does not seem to be as yet much 
real evidence that the decline in stock prices 
is likely to forecast a serious recession in 
general business. Despite the slowing down 
in iron and steel production, in automobile 
output, and in building, the conditions which 
result in serious business depressions are not. 
present. There is no commodity price infla- 
tion, no accumulation of excessive industrial 
inventories, and no such competition for la- 
bor as has in the past brought about ineffi- 
ciency of workers and management. 
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FAIR PLAY FOR STATE BANKING SYSTEM 


PROTESTS AGAINST PROPAGANDA TO UNIFY BANKING UNDER 
FEDERAL CHARTER AND SUPERVISION 


PETER G. CAMERON 
Secretary of Banking, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 





(Epitor’s Notre: A vigorous note of protest is sounded by Commissioner Cameron 
against any movement which has for its aim the extinction of state banking in| favor 
of uniform Federal banking and implied assertions that state supervision is not equal 


in quality or in loyalty to government 
national banking. 


in time of national need, as compared with’ 
Mr. Cameron points to the preponderance and rapid growth of bank- 


ing power wielded by state banks as evidence of meeting .progressive needs and com- 


manding public confidence. 


Following are extracts from a communication sent by Mr. 


Cameron to the president of the National Association of Supervisors of State Banks.)' 


URING recent years the state banks 

of the country have grown much 

more rapidly than the national banks. 
The first consolidated and comparative 
statement prepared by the secretary of the 
National Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, as of June 30, 1919, showed banking 
resources in the State Banking System of 
$25,965,675,000, and banking jresources in 
the National Banking System of $20,799,- 
550,000, or a preponderance of over $5,000,- 
000,000 in favor of the state system. The 
consolidated and comparative statement of 
this year shows the banking resources of 
the state banks of the country to be $483,- 
644,840,000 and those of the national banks 
$29 021,912,000, or a preponderance of $14,- 
622,928,000 in favor of the state banks. Thus, 
the resources of the state banks have in- 
creased $17,679,165,000 during the past ten 
years, while the resources of the national 
banks have increased but $8,222,362,000. The 
increase in the state bank resources during 
the ten years was nearly nine and a half 
billions greater than the increase in the 
national bank resources. 

The publication of these statements 
brought home to the national bankers and 
some of the federal officials charged with 
supervision over national banks the fact 
that there was a competitive system jof 
banking in the country created and fostered 
by the several states. These 
promptly set about devising means of turn- 
ing the tide of banking resources away from 
the state banks toward the national banks, 
their principal claim being that liberaliza- 
tion of the national banking laws was neces- 
sary to accomplish this purpose. 

After prolonged discussion and much agi- 


Ss 


individuals ° 


tation Congress finally passed and the Presi- 
dent .approved the MeFadden bill which 
greatly liberalizes the national banking laws. 
This bill was heralded by Mr. McFadden and 
his associates as the savior of the National 
sanking System. Among other statements, 
Mr. McFadden was quoted as saying that 
“The next step will be the conversion of the 
state commercial banks into national banks, 
under which method they would obtain the 
high standard of supervision of the Federal 
Government and the prestige of operating 
under the national charter, an advantage of 
tremendous value in dealing with the public.” 

I take issue with Mr. McFadden with re- 
gard to his implied assertion that the super- 
vision over national banks by the Bureau of 
Currency is of a “higher standard” or su- 
perior in any way to the supervision over 
state institutions supplied by the several 
states, speaking generally. So far as Penn- 
sylvania is concerned, I stand ready to sub- 
mit, in full detail, to any fair-minded com- 
mittee of bankers, the character of supervi- 
sion the state banks and trust companies ia 
Pennsylvania are subjected to by the State 
Department of Banking for comparison with 
the supervision of national banks afforded 
by the Bureau of Currency, and to pledge 
myself to resign my office if such committee 
finds that the examinations of and general 
supervision over national banks by the Fed- 
eral Government are superior in any ma- 
terial detail to the examinations and super- 
vision exercised by the Department over 
which I have the honor to preside. 

From my knowledge of the great strides 
the respective State Supervising agencies 
have made during the past ten years toward 
supplying proper supervision over the state 
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banks, I do not hesitate to say I believe the 
supervisors in most of the states would wel- 
come a comparison of their methods of su- 
pervision with those of the Bureau of Cur- 
rency. As to Mr. McFadden’s prediction that 
the trend “will be toward a single system 
of banks * * * under charter provisions cre- 
ated by Congress,” up to this time I have 
observed no evidences of its realization. 

It has been but a year and a half since 
Mr. McFadden’s statement was published, 
but he, Comptroller of the Currency Pole, 
and many others interested in the National 
Banking System have again become greatly 
excited over the continued growth and pros- 
perity of the State Banking System of the 
country and the stagnation in the growth of 
the National System, and are endeavoring 
frantically to create a general belief that 
our country will go to the “demnition bow- 
wows” unless the national banking laws are 
still further liberalized and the State Bank- 
ing System put out of business. 


State Bankers Avow Loyalty to Government 

Comptroller Pole, in a recent speech, as a 
reason for the elimination of the State Bank- 
ing System, implied that the state banks 
could not be depended upon to support the 
government in times of war or stress of any 
kind affecting the nation. He said, “It is no 
criticism of the state banks and trust com- 
panies to say that the National Government 
cannot rely upon them to serve as its in- 
strumentalities in the enforcement of a fed- 
eral fiscal policy. * * * Banking, like other 
business enterprises, is entered into by stock- 
holders for the purpose of realizing a re- 
turn upon investments.” 

Since this utterance by Mr. Pole many 
state bankers in Pennsylvania have called 
my attention to it and have expressed in- 
dignation because of the implication that 
their banks would not stand loyally by the 
g -vernment in any policy deemed to be 
necessary for the welfare of the nation. The 
manner in which the state institutions sub- 
scribed for and disposed of Liberty bonds 
during the late war is a sufficient refutation 
of this unjust implication and fear-inspiring 
fantasm of Comptroller Pole. My faith in 
the patriotism and loyalty of our citizens 
generally prompts me to declare that all 
owners of bank stocks, whether state or na- 
tional, will respond readily to the eall of 
the government in times of need. 


Propose Liberalization of National Banking 
Laws 


Notwithstanding fulsome assurances by 
Mr. McFadden to the effect that the National 
Banking System had come into its own as 
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a consequence of the adoption of the Mc- 
‘adden bill, he is again alarmed that the 
National System is losing a few of its mem- 
bers to the respective state systems, and is 
proposing the adoption by Congress of legis- 
lation that will effectually eliminate the 
State Banking System. He presents three 
propositions for adoption by Congress for 
the restoration of the National Banking Sys- 
tem to “its former prestige” to wit: 

1. The granting of nationwide branch 
banking powers to the National banks. 

2. The prohibition of several states from 
taxing National banks. 

3. The carrying on of financial transac- 


tions in interstate commerce only by means 
of the credits of National banks. 


Defensive Action Urged Upon State Bankers 

At first glance, these propositions would 
seem to be too radical to be dangerous, or 
even worthy of serious thought. I do not 
recall any such invasion of the rights of 
the several states to have been suggested 
within my time. The present indications are, 
however, that no stone will be left unturned, 
no money will be spared, no political ma- 
neuver overlooked and no sentiment allowed 
to interfere with a successful consumma- 
tion of the plans of the interests that seem 
determined to eliminate the State Banking 
System as competitors of the national banks. 

Hence, those of us who are interested in 
preserving the integrity of the State Bank- 
ing System must take nothing for granted, 
but must organize most thoroughly and com- 
pletely throughout the United States to op- 
pose any legislation that may be offered in 
Congress that is inimical to the welfare of 
that system. Permit me to urge upon every 
member of the National Association of Su- 
pervisors of State Banks the importance of 
taking cognizance of every argument, every 
proposed action and every step that may be 
taken in behalf of this program which may 
ultimately mean the extinction of our State 
System of banking if the program should 
be carried out. 

This talk about national banks being in- 
strumentalities of the government is of no 
consequence whatever, in my _ estimation. 
State bankers are just as loyal citizens as 
national bankers, and will sacrifice just as 
much for their country in times of need. 
Some of the largest and strongest banking 
institutions in the country are state institu- 
tions; some of the bankers who are recog- 
nized throughout the country as leading fi- 
nanciers are state bankers; the banking laws 
of the several states have been so revised 
and strengthened during recent years that 


(Continued on page 552) 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS AS AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN AMER- 
ICAN FINANCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


POSSIBLE DANGERS IN SPECIAL REGULATION 
LELAND REX ROBINSON 


President, Second International Securities Corporation and Author of ‘‘Investment Trust 
Organization and Management”’ 





(EpiItTor’s Note: 





Following are excerpts from the new edition of “Investment Trust 


Organization and Management” by Leland Rex Robinson, which is deservedly designated 


as the world’s standard treatise on investment trusts. 


The recently published edition is 


in practically all respects a new book on the subject, embracing and crystallizing Ameri- 
can experience as well as clarifying the principles and operation of different types of 


investment trusts. 


In the following extracts Mr. Robinson discusses the subject of sug- 


gested regulation of investment trusts and the effects of a possible decline in American 
stock prices upon investment trust management and holdings.) 


URING the last two years much pub- 

lie discussion has centered in the 

question of the advisability, or other- 
wise, of subjecting investment trusts to regu- 
lation. In this connection it is well to sum- 
marize a few important facts: 

Investment trusts, as such, are not “affected 
with a public interest’ in the same sense 
as banks, insurance companies or public 
utilities. In accepting deposits subject to 
check, banks place themselves in a position 
of peculiar public responsibility. Every pru- 
dent individual and business concern must 
carry insurance in several forms, and the 
vital social importance of faithfully carrying 
out the policy terms places insurance com- 
panies, particularly life, in a class by them- 
Every one must ride on railway 
trains and consume gas, water, and electricity 
furnished by public utility enterprises whose 
continuous and efficient functioning is essen- 
tial of orderly social life. 

Not so with investment trusts, however, 
for they cannot be said in the same 
to be “affected with a public interest.” They 
are, for the most part, business undertakings 
issuing the kinds of securities familiar in 
corporate enterprise and aiming only to pro- 
vide a form of investment offering unusual 
combinations of safety and yield. As pointed 
out in the report of the Attorney General 
of New York State: “No one is forced to 
purchase the securities of an investment 
trust, but everyone is forced to deal with 
banks and safe deposit companies. The chief 
disadvantage of regulation, therefore, is that 
it is extremely doubtful whether an invest- 
ment trust is a corporation affected with such 


selves. 


sense 


a publie interest that it should be subject to 
regulation.” In other words, the chief pur- 
pose in the regulation of banks, insurance 
companies, and safe deposit companies, as 
well as railways and public utilities, is not 
to protect shareholders but to protect deposi- 
tors, policyholders, or customers, as the case 
may be. 


Regulation to Be Fair Must Be Inclusive 

Even if it were regarded as wise to sub- 
ject to regulation in the interest of the 
shareholders or creditors any particular type 
of financial institution, there seems no good 
reason for singling out investment trust 
funds and companies and leaving free from 
regulation the holding and finance companies 
which have become so important an element 
in the nation’s business life. These are not 
only investment media, but also institutions 
which are actively engaged in financial trans- 
actions directly affecting the commercial and 
economic life of the people; and they are for 
this reason even more “affected with a pub- 
lic interest” than investment trusts. Any re- 
quirements, therefore, which applied to the 
latter with an intent to exclude the former 
would be illogical, unjust, and unworkable. 


Possible Dangers in Special Regulation 

There are certain dangers inherent in any 
attempt to impose standards from above by 
means of special legislation, or by detailed 
regulations applicable thereto. These dangers 
are: 

(a) That such regulation may indiscrim- 
inately lump together investment trust 
companies and funds of widely varying 
characteristics which require totally dif- 
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ferent standards of analysis, and have 
no common basis of comparison. 

(b) That it may impose requirements which, 
while properly applicable to some in- 
vestment trusts, are wholly inapplicable 
to others, and harmful to the legitimate 
interests of many. 

(c) That it may encourage the public in 
a belief that organizers and managers 

are properly conducting the business pro- 

vided they comply with detailed and 
concrete requirements—when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, technical compliance with 

such requirements would probably be a 

totally inadequate measure of the integ- 

rity or efficiency with which the affairs 
of the investment trust are managed. 


Constructive Approach Through Existing 
“Blue Sky” Legislation 

The proper approach, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, is through existing legislation in practi- 
eally every American’ state (popularly 
known as “blue sky” laws) under which the 
securities commissioners function. These 
state officials have for the most part suffi- 
cient discretion, in accordance with the laws 
under which they exercise their powers, to 
apply standards of common sense in distin- 
guishing among the investment trusts, fi- 
nance, and holding companies for whose se- 
curities the privilege of offering is sought in 
the various states. An intelligent public offi- 
cial and his staff, making use of their dis- 
cretionary powers, may examine each pro- 
posed offering with due regard to the spe- 
cial circumstances obtaining in each case 
and not forgetful of the fact that with all 
actively supervised investment trusts the 
ultimate test must be the integrity and finan- 
cial standing of the responsible groups. 

It is worth recalling that in the United 


States many established investment trusts 
have themselves legislated for their own 


affairs in a more drastic and punitive way 
than would probably be contained in the 
provisions of any regulatory legislation. They 
have incorporated in the indentures provid- 
ing for their senior financing, rules and 
regulations as to investments, as to the 
amount of equity which must be maintained, 
and as to reports to be rendered to the trus- 
tees, so that the purchasers of the senior 
securities may satisfy themselves that the 
regulations and provisions have been carried 
out, under a severe penalty, i.e., that of de- 
fault under the indenture and the accelera- 
tion of the maturity of the bonds or deben- 
tures issued thereunder in case the provi- 
sions are not carried out. Observing faith- 
fully the provisions of the indenture for the 


benefit of the holders of bonds or debentures 
obviously benefits similarly the holders of 
the junior securities. There are many com- 
petent authorities, therefore, who believe 
that every investment trust should be judged 
in part by its own rules, regulations, and 
provisions for the protection of its security 
holders embodied in its charter and in any 
indenture securing senior financing. Where 
such standards are not of the highest, it 
would be within the proper sphere of ‘blue 
sky” surveillance to encourage the formula- 
tion and progressive improvement of sound 
general principles of organization and opera- 
tion. 
Importance of Comprehensive Data 

Granting, then, that intelligent applica- 
tion of existing “blue sky” laws to invest- 
ment trusts, finance, and holding companies 
whose securities are offered for sale in vari- 
ous states may be beneficial to all concerned, 
it remains of paramount importance to pro- 
vide means for assembling all necessary 
relevant data in connection with any appli- 
cation. Too often in the past the commis- 
sioners of various states have been unable 
to furnish application blanks and question- 
naire forms which fitted the applicant. In- 
vestment trusts of the corporate type have 
been asked to fill out application blanks suit- 
able only for investment trusts of the con- 
tractual type, or they have been asked to 
submit data on forms better suited to mer- 
cantile or industrial enterprises. 


Standard Application Forms Recommended 
By Securities Commissioners 

The Committee on Investment Trusts of 

the National Association of Securities Com- 

missioners has rendered a distinct service, 

in the writer’s opinion, by the drawing up 

and recommending for adoption by commis- 


sioners throughout the United States, of 
standard application forms for (1) ‘Man- 
agement Type of Investment Companies,” 


and (2) “Investment Trusts of Fixed or 
Semi-Fixed Types.” The reader is referred to 
these suggested questionnaire forms which 
are reproduced in full in Appendix E, and 
which are designed to bring out the strong 
and weak points of applicant companies by 
searching inquiries. Questionnaire (1) calls 
for exhibits applicable to holding and finance 
companies as well as to investment trust 
companies, and form (2) applies particularly 
to contractual investment trusts. It is felt, 
with good reason, that a securities commis- 
sioner in possession of the facts called for in 
these application forms is in position to con- 
sider more searchingly the proposals submit- 
ted to him. 


—— 


| 
| 
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Retrospect and Prospect 

Much of the discussion concerning regula- 
tion of investment trusts has been based upon 
the assumption that the business in the 
United States has developed certain dan- 
gerous tendencies, that it is to some extent 
in the hands of irresponsible people, and that 
severe losses and failures impend with any 
drastic decline in security prices. State- 
ments of this kind, however, when made in 
the form of generalizations, are based upon 
a narrow or partisan view of the subject, 
and are very far from envisaging the whole 
truth. It is, in fact, extraordinary that there 
should have been concentrated in the hands 
of two hundred or so investment trusts in a 
space of five years more than a billion dol- 
lars in American capital with evidences of 
fraud or culpable mismanagement almost 
negligible, and with public losses probably 
aggregating, all told, but a small fraction of 
1 per cent of the huge investment. In fact, 
such few instances of deliberate abuse as 
may be cited are not worthy of discussion 
because they may be traced directly to the 
activities of a handful of organizers or 
managers lacking in professional ethics and 
resembling “high pressure’? promoters in any 
other legitimate field of business. 

It is true, of course, that a few individuals 
of unsavory financial record have endeav- 
ored to exploit the public under this new 
form of financial undertaking, but the growth 
of strong units in the investment trust field 
has seriously handicapped the plans of these 
individuals, and made their progress in ob- 
taining funds from the public increasingly 
difficult in competition with legitimate in- 
vestment trust companies and funds. On 
the other hand, many people who have en- 
tered the business, the chief criticism against 
whom would be that they lack the necessary 
experience for running investment trusts, 
are learning by studying the progress of 
older established companies, and there is 
good evidence that increasing conservatism 
is generally obtaining in the management of 
investment trust funds. 

Nowhere in the field of public finance to- 
day is there to be found any clearer indica- 
tion than among investment trusts of the 
progressive improvement in standards and 
methods of operation which follows the for- 
mulation of sound principles by leading com- 
panies and the general dissemination among 
the public of these standards and _ princi- 
ples. Every new issue of beneficiary shares, 
participating certificates, debentures, pre- 
ferred or common stocks, involves the draw- 
ing up, in indentures, agreements, by-laws, 


or charters, of provisions, restrictions, and 
qualifications to which investment banking 
houses should give attention in choosing 
which issues to sell, and in explaining to 
their client what lies behind these issues. 
The forces of competition in the business 
are compelling new investment trust offer- 
ings more and more to adopt wise standards, 
and experience is teaching what constitutes 
wisdom in this comparatively new business 
in the United States. In fact investment 
trusts, as a whole, seem in a sound position 
in the United States and it is to be confi- 
dently hoped that continued development of 
professional responsibility in this business 
will largely prevent serious abuses of the 
kind that appeared at one time or another 
in the earlier days of commercial banking, 
insurance, and mortgage bond borrowing. 


* * * 


Effect of Decline in Stock Prices 

It may be observed that what effect a 
drastic fall in American stock prices will 
have upon investment trusts in this country 
depends entirely upon the fund or company 
considered. It is erroneous to conclude that 
all of them would suffer alike or, in fact, 
that every one of them would necessarily 
suffer rather than profit from such an event. 
Equally erroneous would be the bold assump- 
tion that investment trusts have been the 
major factor in lifting American stock prices 
to present levels, when it is evident that 
their combined capital equals but a small 
part of the funds employed on the stock 
market, that many of them maintain a com- 
paratively liquid position, and a goodly pro- 
portion purchase bonds as well as stocks and 
buy abroad as well as at home. 

Many investment trusts do, it is true, pur- 
chase largely American common stocks, and 
these funds and companies would doubtless 
be somewhat embarrassed by drastic price 
declines. To what extent any such invest- 
ment trust might be discomfited by rapid and 
sweeping downward readjustments in se- 
curity prices in this market would depend 
upon the selective character of its earlier 
purchasing; the extent to which it had di- 
versified its holdings; the amount of reserves 
built up; the size of the normal margin main- 
tained between earnings and dividends; the 
ratio of indebtedness, if any; and the ea- 
pacity of the investment trust to command 
the necessary funds for “leveling down” aver- 
age costs by taking advantage of attractive 
buying opportunities. A number of common 
stock investment trusts are favorably situ- 
ated as regards one or more of the above- 
mentioned factors, and it is worthy noting 
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that very few, if any, of them would appear 
so heavily indebted that failure and liquida- 
tion would necessarily follow an unexpected- 
ly heavy drop in market prices and earnings 
on securities owned. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that 
year in and year out investment trust issues 
will regularly advance in price or that divi- 


dends on their stocks will increase at a 
uniform pace. A _ stringent tightening of 


credit would probably cause declines in mar 
ket values of those issues on which the pub- 
lic had most heavily discounted prospective 
earnings. A prolonged period of business de- 
pression would probably make necessary re- 
duction in dividends for a number which 
appear to be “sailing too close to the wind.” 
But the fact remains that many American 
investment trusts are at time of writing in 
a highly conservative position, that extreme 
caution has characterized their investment 
policy in this and other markets, and that 
lower security prices would be quickly util- 
ized by them for making advantageous new 
or additional investments. Moreover, sev- 
eral larger companies are so thoroughly in- 
ternational in their investment interests that 
they are far from dependent upon the fluc- 
tuations of any one market. 


Distinction Important Between Fixed and 
Supervised Investment Trusts 

From yet another point of view this mat- 
ter may be considered, namely, the degree of 
supervision over the current investment po- 
sition. Those investment trusts which are 
fixed, or practically so, will afford as good 
an investment for, and return to, the hold- 
ers of their participation certificates, as the 
course of the underlying securities warrants. 
Judging the future of such funds is merely 
estimating the potentialities of the group of 
securities held in them, with due regard, of 
course, to the “spread” between cost of the 
underlying securities and the market price 
of the participating certificates. On the 
other hand, those investment trust compa- 
nies and funds which are under active su- 
pervision will prove successful in the meas- 
ure that their managements are competent 
and honest, that their holdings represent a 
wise distribution of risk, that their reserves 
are built up out of current cash earnings, 
and that their investment policies are thor- 
oughly disinterested and objective. 

The next few years will probably be a 
period of stabilization, standardization, and 
progress, in part through processes of trial 
and error. Whatever may be the experience 
during these formative years in the develop- 
ment of American investment trusts, the con- 
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sensus of informed opinion points to the 
permanent and important place which these 
institutions are bound to occupy in our fi- 
nancial life. * * * 

Whether American investment trusts in 
the main confine themselves to a strictly in- 
vestment business as the British companies 
have done, or whether to some extent they 
also enter the domain of active promoting 
and financing, there can be no doubt that 
they will prove an important instrumentality 
in setting to work along economically sound 
lines the capital of the masses of investors. 
They will encourage thrift, and develop cau- 
tion in the choice of investments. They will 
introduce further stabilizing elements into 
business, and extend the financial horizon of 
American investors. An essential link in 
the financial chain, they will constitute one 
more important factor in increasing our pro- 
ductivity as a people, in facilitating our ex- 
ports, and in strengthening the bases of our 
material prosperity. 


go de & 


GROUP BANKING ANTICIPATES 
DEVELOPMENT OF BRANCH 
BANKING 


J. F. SARTORI 


President, Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 


The organization of group or chain bank- 
ing is nothing new in the United States, 
though the development of this phase in our 
banking life has been much more rapid in 
recent months than formerly. 

Group or chain banking through holding 
companies may, if the management is good, 
produce better banking conditions than might 
exist if the units were operated independent- 
ly. It does, however, in my judgment, offer 
possibilities of abuse. I think that group 
or chain banking through holding companies 
is not as satisfactory as branch banking, and 
cannot be operated as successfully. Until 
the laws of Congress and of the states are 
changed to permit branch banking on a more 
extended scale, group and chain banking 
through holding companies will probably 
have a very widespread development. In 
certain instances this development is no 
doubt in anticipation of an amendment to 
the banking laws permitting branch banking 
over more extensive territorial areas. 


Government loans of Latin American coun- 
tries publicly offered in the United States 
during 1928 established a new high record, 
aggregating $344,598,000, an increase of about 
$13,000,000 over the figure for 1927. 
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Every piece of Purse trust literature is the product of many men. 


Their combined experience in trust department advertising is about 
100 years, so their judgment is sound. Their average age is close to 
35, so they have the enthusiasm, the open minds, the progressiveness 
of youth. In continuous contact with hundreds of trust officers from 


coast to coast, they are alert for new developments, quick to perceive 





and utilize new opportunities to extend, through advertising, the 
services of the trust department into broader, more profitable fields. 
These qualities are reflected in the effectiveness of Purse trust liter- 
ature. Our new book “The Trust Department—How to Analyze 
and Develop Its Possibilities” is interesting, convincing evidence. 


Write to nearest office for a copy. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY “ CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Headquarters for Trust Department Advertising 


Branches at 225 Broadway, New York, and State Bank Building, Chicago 
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BRIDGING THE GAPS IN 
LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANIES 


BASIS OF COMMON AGREEMENT ON LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS AND 
WEAKNESSES TO BE REMEDIED 


COOPERATION BETWEEN 


EDWARD M. McMAHON 
Insurance Trust Officer of The Equitable Trust Company of New York 





(Eprror’s Nore: An outstanding event in the history of American life imsurance 
development was the recent crossing of the one hundred billion mark in the amount of 


life insurance outstanding. 


The part which trust companies and banks are privileged 


to play in conserving life insurance proceeds and in the writing of the second hundred 
billion, is illuminatingly presented in the following discussion in which Mr. McMahon 
enumerates weaknesses and defects pointed out by life insurance and\| trust company! 
executives in arriving at a common agreement and sound working basis for extending 


the mantle of fiduciary protection over life 


HE part which the trust company 

should play in the era of the second 

hundred billion of life insurance in the 
United States will depend upon many fac- 
tors. Of these factors the following are 
largely within the control of the institution 
of trust service: The extent to which trust 
company management appreciates that it is 
a public service institution; the degree to 
which its management recognizes a sense of 
obligation to assist the estate owner to cre- 
ate and build the estate which it desires to 
manage for the trustor after his death; the 
extent to which the trustee is willing to 
accept trust instruments charging it with the 
responsibility to use discretionary power in 
connection with the investment of the funds 
and discretionary power in connection with 
situations effecting the beneficiaries which 


insurance. ) 


could not be anticipated at the time the 
agreement was executed; and finally, the 
management of the trust company must un- 
qualifiedly approve of this principal : 

If the trust company desires the coopera- 
tion of the underwriter and his company in 
the securing of insurance trusts, wills and 
testamentary trusts and their accompanying 
by-products, instead of merely tolerating the 
underwriter, it must set up efficient facili- 
ties for service and cooperation with the 
underwriter. These should include complete 
facilities for estate analysis and recommen- 
dations, a well trained field force of trust 
advisors and other necessary facilities to as- 
sist the underwriter to write more insurance 
when the need is indicated, even though 
such service as applied to specific cases may 
not result in the underwriter being able 
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to deliver the insurance trust or will. The 
attitude of the trust company toward these 
and other factors within the control of trust 
company management, will to a great extent, 
determine the degree to which insurance 
management and underwriters will permit 
and welcome the trust company’s playing an 
important part during the second era. 

Since the present hundred billion repre- 
sents the largest part of the life insurance 
owned throughout the world, “the greatest 
family in the world” approaches the era, of 
the second hundred billion with a tremen- 
dous reserve, of assets of $115,000,000,000, 
backed by gilt-edged securities; and trust 
companies approach the second era possessed 
of resources of more than $22,000,000,000, a 
growth of $8,000,000,000 since 1923. More 
than 18,000 estates, each larger than a mil- 
lion dollars, have been passed on to heirs 
since 1916. The number of appointments of 
corporate fiduciaries as executors and trus- 
tees increased 49 per cent in 1928 over 1927. 


Weaknesses Pointed Out by Insurance 
Executives 


In a questionnaire addressed to executives 
of life insurance companies and trust com- 
panies, I asked for an expression of opinion 
as to at least a few of the outstanding weak- 
nesses or defects in the present methods used 
in the cooperative movement between life in- 
surance companies and trust companies. It 
appears that insurance company executives 
are of this opinion: 

First, that some life underwriters are not 
qualified to initiate and conclude life insur- 
ance trusts: 

Second, that some trust officers do not ap- 
preciate the life underwriter’s point of view, 
and 

Third, that in some cases provisions in 
the trust agreement are not in conformity 
with similar provisions in the insurance poli- 
cies. 

One insurance company president states: 
“There is fear expressed by life insurance 
underwriters that the trust companies will 
eventually steal their clients. For this rea- 
son it seems to me that the retention of the 
confidence of all parties involved is the vital 
point in this whole cooperative movement.” 

A certain insurance executive states: “We 
believe that, speaking generally, the average 
trust officer does not know enough about the 
life insurance business and we are sure 
that the average life underwriter does not 
know enough about the trust business to 
work intelligently with each other and that 
both cooperating parties could well afford 
to go to a considerable further extent than 


at present in training those representatives 
who contact with the public.” 


Defects Enumerated by Trust Executives 

The officers of the trust companies have 
this to say about the outstanding weaknesses 
or defects in the present methods used in 
the cooperative movement: 

1. That changing beneficiaries is a serious 
problem for trust companies. 

2. That too much attention is given to tax 
features and not enough to other more im- 
portant considerations. 

3. That there is not enough frank recogni- 
tion that the trust company field and the 
insurance company field each have definite 
limits. 

4. That some underwriters have the opin- 
ion that trust companies have an enormous 
amount of business which they can direct 
to the insurance underwriters. 

5. That underwriters do not fully realize 
that the greatest personal benefit they can 
secure from trust companies is the adver 
tising which trust companies can give to the 
benefits of life insurance. 

6. That there is a certain amount of jeal- 
ousy existing between some underwriters and 
some trust companies on the question of co- 
operation. 

7. That some trust companies do not use 
their full influence in recommending life in- 
surance when additional life insurance is 
needed. 

8. That underwriters and trust companies 
are not as yet fully impressed with the serv- 
ice and importance of the other to the estate 
owner. 

Estate Shrinkage Revealed by Recent Survey 

During June, July and August of 1929 a 
survey of estates settled in New York County 
from January, 1926, to August, 1929, valued 
at from $300,000 to over $10,000,000 was 
made by our company and under my direc- 
tion. This study revealed that the average 
shrinkage in gross assets as recorded in 
Final Accounting and Transfer Tax Proceed- 
ings was over 25 per cent; that the shrink- 
age amounted to 20.21 per cent of the aver- 
age net estate. 

Stocks represented 49.1 per cent of the 
average assets of the estates analyzed in this 
survey, while bonds represented 27.1 per cent 
of the assets and the remainder consisted of 
mortgages and notes 11.47 per cent, real 
estate 7.6 per cent, and cash 4.73 per cent. 
The items of shrinkage included administra- 
tion expenses, federal estate tax, New York 
transfer tax, New York estate tax and other 
taxes and debts. It is clear that an ade- 
quate plan for the protection and administra- 
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tion of the average estate was not made in 
advance in most of these cases. 

In many instances, an investigation was 
conducted into liquidation losses sustained 
by the estate and it was evident that these 
additional losses over and above normal 
shrinkage were incurred because the execu- 
tor was forced to sell some of the best securi- 
ties which, had they been retained by the 
executors and delivered to the beneficiaries, 
would have shown substantial enhancement 
in value today. 

In the case of one estate the person died 
in May, 1925, and left approximately $1,700,- 
000 and a will appointing his wife executrix. 
Among other assets the estate included ap- 
proximately $600,000 invested in good com- 
mon stocks and approximately $400,000 in 
bonds, the balance largely in real estate, 
mortgages, etc. The expense incidental to 
the settlement of this estate prior to distri- 
bution among the beneficiaries amounted to 
$207,711.15. That covered the customary 
charges. To meet these charges there was 
available $48,412.31 in cash and $3,760.14 as 
proceeds of a policy of life insurance, mak- 
ing a total of $52,172.45. It was necessary, 
therefore, to raise additional funds to meet 
the balance due, amounting to $155,538.70. 


This was done in part by the sale of securi- 
ties. 

If these particular securities, which were 
sold under the stress of an emergency aris- 
ing from the liquidation of the estate could 
have been conserved for the estate, the ap- 
preciation in market value from that time 
until March 1, 1929 would have amounted 
to $227,203.22. This additional loss to the 
beneficiaries might have been avoided if 
there had been sufficient life insurance tn 
take care of the normal shrinkage on the 
estate and to eliminate the forced sale of 
these securities. Also, the best investments 
would have been saved as the foundation 
for producing income and principal for the 
beneficiaries in the future. 

Two years of unparalleled prosperity has 
greatly increased the margin between income 
and the cost of necessities. It is reliably 
estimated that the annual surplus of Ameri- 
can families during 1928 was more than 
fifteen billion dollars. The bigger man is 
more susceptible to a program of estate con- 
servation today because of the fact that an 
active stock market movement during the 
last few years has cultivated the gambling 
spirit among a large number of our people 
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Incorporated 1860 


Home Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE Low, President 


HE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is pledged to a 
policy of genuine and active cooperation with corporate fiduci- 
aries in that field of common service to its policy holders in which 
their interests are most advantageously served and protected through 


the creation of INSURANCE TRUSTS. 


We cordially invite all banks and trust companies interested in 
in the creation and development of INSURANCE TRUSTS to 
send for copies of the booklet issued by the HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY which sets forth its position and 


purposes with respect to that cooperation. 








who heretofore have not been active in the 
market. As a result of the seeds sown in 
the past by such leaders of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters as the late 
lamented Edward A. Woods and by leaders 
in the field of trust service working through 
the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association and as a result of 
this patient pioneering and preaching, espe- 
cially within the past ten years, great prog- 
ress recently has been made in the secur- 
ing of common agreement among bankers 
and insurance men with respect to the fol- 
lowing propositions: 


Basis of Common Agreement 

First, that if the best interests of the es- 
tate creator and his beneficiaries are to be 
the prime consideration, it is the principal 
function of the institution of life insurance 
to make estates by contract available and 
arrange for the conservation of such pro- 
ceeds through settlement options with respect 
to such needs for income and principal as 
do not require the use of discretionary 
power ; 

Second, if adequate service to the public 
rather than the control of large assets shall 
continue to be the primary function of trus- 
teeship, it is the true function of the insti- 








tution of trust service to manage and con- 
serve and distribute effectively the proceeds 
of both insurance and general estates in all 
those cases in which either, because of the 
size of the estate, or because of the fact 
that such needs of the beneficiaries as could 
not be anticipated require that both princi- 
pal and income be so distributed as to be 
timed to the needs of the beneficiaries as 
they arise in the future, and thus make avail- 
able to the beneficiaries the results of the 
exercise of such discretionary power, diver- 
sified experience, exact information, a fact- 
finding organization, group judgment and 
continuous attention and personal contact 
such as the trustee is in law and in honor 
bound to bring to the discharge of its obli- 
gation if the trustee is to truly replace the 
business managerial ability of the creator 
of the general estate in the same way that 
the life insurance company in underwriting 
his economic value replaces his earning 
power to his dependents. 

Third, as a result of a better understand- 
ing as to the principal functions of these two 
institutions, the estate owner is able to turn 
to the modern facilities of the two largest 
and most beneficent financial institutions—~ 
insurance and trusteeship—with complete 

(Continued on page 550) 
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FROM “IOWA AT LYTTON” 
TO BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





Home OF THE 
BrrMINGHAM Trust & SavINGs 
ComPANY 


YTTON, IOWA is a typical American 
small town. Yet it is making a national 
reputation like Rochester, Minnesota 
or East Aurora, New York. It is the 
home of Wessling Services, the largest bank 
publicity house of its kind in the United States. 


Birmingham, Alabama, with its 300,000 
people, is an industrial metropolis. One of the 
great old banks of the South, the Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Company, is an enthusiastic 
user of the NEW WESSLING HUMANIZED 
TRUST SERVICE—created in Iowa at Lytton. 


The economical “‘Wessling way to the pa- 
tron’s heart’’ GETS RESULTS in Birmingham, 
as it does for banks and trust companies in cities 
larger and smaller than this. It can GET 
RESULTS for your institution—and you do not 
have to wait long for them, either. Why? 
Because Wessling publicity is written by people 
who know human nature, who get their ideas not 
from their copy desks, but from their unhurried, 
personal, everyday contacts with average Ameri- 
can fathers and mothers; and from interviews 
with leading trust officers all over the United 
States. 


THE NEW WESSLING HUMANIZED 
TRUST PROGRAM is founded on a sound 
psychology, as you will sense for yourself as soon 
as you have analyzed its unique, human appeal. 
Why not send today for our illustrated booklet 
and information? 


WESSLING SERVICES 


D. R. Wesstinc, President 


LYTTON, IOWA 


“‘Nationwide Planners and Creators of Original Bank Publicity’’ 
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GUARDING AGAINST MONOPOLY AND UNDUE CON- 
CENTRATION IN AMERICAN BANKING 


PRESERVING THE TRADITIONAL QUALITIES OF INDIVIDUALISM 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


GEORGE W. DAVISON 
President, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company of New York 





(Epitor’s NOTE: 





The major issues in American banking development were defined 


with almost startling clarity in the address presented by Mr. Davison at the recent annual 
convention of the American Bankers Association in which he sounded a vigorous chal- 
lenge and grave warnings against tendencies making for a destruction of individualism 
and independence by means of gigantic bank mergers, spread of branch banking beyond 
local limits and the expanding scope of group or chain banking activities. .Mr. Davison’s 
forceful utterances acquired additional significance as coming from the head of a great 


New York trust company. 


While acknowledging the merits of localized branch banking 


and consolidation predicated upon sound principles of better service, Mr. Davison main- 
tains that the salvation of American banking lies in developing cooperative contacts and 


correspondent relationships. ) 


HAT is happening to our American 
banking system in this era of ac- 


celerated speed, innovation and 
change? When the dust of the era has 
cleared away will our American banking 


system be radically different from the bank- 
ing system with which America faced the 
new conditions at the end of the Great War 
a little more than a decade ago? What is 
denoted by the rapid progress of the merger 
movement for larger and larger banking in- 
stitutions? By the persistent movement for 
the expansion of branch banking beyond mu- 
nicipal confines? By the movement for what 
is called chain banking, obviously an en- 
deavor to establish a compromise with na- 
tional and state statutory limitations on 
branch banking? Are all these movements 
to go on with gathering force and widening 
sweep until we have a few hundred or even 
a few score mammoth banking institutions 
with myriads of branches? Or are we going 
to preserve our banking system essentially 
unchanged in form, organization and con- 
trol? 

These are only some of the questions which 
we, who are engaged in what is not too ac- 


curately called the banking business, are all. 


asking ourselves and one another. The very 
questions give concern. The implications of 
an answer in favor of an intense concentra- 
tion of control in the banking field must give 
us still more concern because of the basic 
characteristics of American banking in its 
historic past and because of the contribution 
f our banking to the exploitation of Ameri- 


( A 


can economic resources and the prosperous 
growth of American enterprise. 


No Necessity for Revolutionary Change 

The general reasons for addressing you on 
the subject chosen are the common interest 
we all have in whatever adaptations ws 
should make to fit our activities to the needs 
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of the time and the future. The particular 
reason for addressing you on this subject is 
the special interest I have in the work and 
problems of a great many separate banks. 
The bank and trust company which I have 
the honor to direct is the depository and 
correspondent of a large number of banks. 
Their interests are our interests. We are the 
possessors of a pioneer tradition in the es- 
tablishment of correspondent bank relations, 
and all the thinking I have been able to do 
on questions affecting our banking future 
has centered around some of the most valid 
conclusions which are to be drawn from 
the contacts and experiences of a correspon- 
dent bank with its depositing banks. When 
we recall, and recall we can with pride, the 
encouragement and assistance which the 
freedom of independent initiative in our 
highly individualized banking system has 
given to the constructive achievements of 
American history and trade and the enhance- 
ment of the popular welfare, I am satisfied 
that all these questions can receive an an- 
swer affirming that there is no necessity in 
our banking past or present for a revolution- 
ary change in our banking system in the 


near or further future. 


Localized Branch Banking 


So that I shall not be misunderstood, I 
wish to make it clear that I believe in bank 
mergers, up to the point where they are not 
restrictive of interbank competition and up 
to the point where independence can be re- 
tained and its relations with its customers 
do not become mechanical or stereotyped. I 
believe in branch banking in limited local 
areas where the closest kind of contact can 
be kept with the main office and, of much 
greater importance, where the main office 
has a and exact knowledge of local 
business conditions and the local people. Re- 
garding it solely as an experimental form of 
branch banking I shall not argue here against 
the endeavor to weld banks into chains 
moored to holding companies which are in 
turn subsidiary to or allied with 
tional banks. 


close 


institu- 


One of our great advantages as Americans 
has been the opportunity offered by our vast 
geographical extent, by the different quali- 
ties of our population and the different re- 
sources of our far-flung land to engage in 
experiments, political, social and economic. 
In our laboratories of such experimentation 
we have made helpful discoveries. One of 
the discoveries which we have been con- 
tinually making is that what was often sup- 
posed to be new has not necessarily been 
new, and far more often, what was thought 
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to be desirable because it was new has 
turned out not to be good. It might be 
asked, in passing, if you go in for buying 
banks in order to make a chain or to set 
up branches, or if you go in for mergers for 
the sake of size, where are you going to 
stop? These are awkward questions to an- 
swer, but I shall not argue against experi- 
ments in branch banking expansion because 
I believe that we have something else which 
is better, which argues for itself. 

What is there about American banking 
which would indicate that it is in the way 
of a great change in organization, form and 
control? Is there anything fundamentally 
wrong in the present organization, form and 
control? I think not. I believe that today 
America has the best banking system in the 
world; the most flexible; better adapted than 
the banking system of any other country to 
the enhancement of the economic welfare of 
all its people. What other country can show 
anything like our highly developed check 
system for facilitating the exchanges of its 
domestic trade? What a tribute to our bank- 
ing system is our check system which gives 
such currency to confidence. 


American Banking Inherently Progressive 

Undoubtedly this was not always so. It 
was not so prior to fifteen years ago when 
the Federal Reserve System was set up. 
Nevertheless, our banking in our whole his- 
tory has matched the requirements of Amer- 
ican opportunity and contributed invaluably 
to its realization. Every lesson that experi- 
ence set for our banks was learned and the 
teaching was put into effect; whether the 
lessons taught by the destruction of the first 
and second banks of the United States; the 
lessons of the periods of free banking and 
wildcat bank note issues; the lessons of the 
battles for sound money; the long lesson of 
our panics which finally enabled our banks 
to convince themselves and so convince the 
people that our banking system must have 
some centralized direction, some centralized 
ability to render solvency liquid, and give 
fluidity to credit, some coordinating factor 
of banking power through mobilized reserves; 
or the further lessons learned in the recent 
war years as the result of which our bankers, 
instead of being chiefly brokers in loans have 
become dealers in credit for the nation and 
the world. 

Through all the decades and generations 
of banking mistake and banking failure, the 
periods of disordered currency, the cycles of 
boom, panic and depression, American bank 
ing has persistently gone forward, and 
taught by experience, has suited itself to the 








demands of each new day. What is there 
about the record which is to account for this, 
and why is it that America has, as I be- 
lieve firmly it has, the best banking system 
.at present for its needs? 


Tribute to Individualism in American 
Banking 

The answer is to be found in the one uni- 
versal fact which stands out in our banking 
history; that our banking has been done by 
individual banks, locally owned and headed 
by responsible individuals who were free 
to make their own decisions and accomplish 
their own successes, who were intimately 
associated with the activities of their local 
communities, thoroughly acquainted with 
local conditions and local people and, be- 
cause the ramifications and contacts of bank- 
ing are endless, more or less in touch with 
industrial, trade and financial conditions 
elsewhere. I believe that it has been vital 
to the interests of America that our bank- 
ers have had the individual freedom of in- 
itiative and competitive action which they 
have enjoyed (subject to such statutory re- 
strictions and governmental supervision as 
the popular will has demanded and time has 
shown to be wise and desirable) and I be- 
lieve that it is going to be equally vital to 
the interests of America in the future that 
the largest possible amount of individual 
freedom of initiative and competitive action 
should be retained by our bankers. 

The prime characteristic of American 
banking has been its intense individualism. 
This used to be true also of American en- 
terprise in trade and industry where it is 
becoming less true. Reasoning by analogy 
is always dangerous and never more so 
than in the attempts to draw analogies be- 
tween the economic movement toward con- 
centration in manufacturing and merchan- 
dising and a movement toward a similar 
concentration in banking. The character of 
the service is essentially different. 


Basic Functions of Banking 
Earlier in these remarks I said that it 
was inaccurate to speak of the banking busi- 
ness. We know how unlike banking is to 
the business to which it ministers. The vo- 
cations of the banker are far more akin to 
the vocations of the professions than they 


are akin to the activities of business. In 


the case of banking institutions directly or 
indirectly engaged in merchandising securi- 
ties there is a resemblance between banking 
and business, but in my view, the merchan- 
dising of securities is not an essential of 
deposit banking. True, the banker deals in 
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money, but very little in real money which 
is a commodity, and very much in promises 
and orders to pay money which are not 
commodities. 


Real banking is dealing in credit, and 
eredit can hardly be regarded as a com- 
modity. The banker is all the time engaged 
in exchanging his better known credit for 
the lesser known credit of his customers; or 
if you like, engaged in giving a circulating 
quality and a buying and debt-paying power 
to the credit of his customers on his judg- 
ment of their character and _ resources. 
Basically, banking is engaged with charac- 
ter, and in this engagement a bank renders 
service to its many customers. Its earnings 
are more of the nature of the fees received 
by a physician or a lawyer than they are 
of the nature of the money price obtained 
by a manufacturer or merchant for the 
goods which he sells. I might add further 
that the difference between banking and 
business is indicated strikingly by the fact 
that the competition between banks is in 
quality of service, that there is seldom a 
question of price; that there is no real prob- 
lem of cheaper banking for us to solve. 


Free Play of Competition Among Bankers 

It has often been said that the great fault 
with American banking has been that there 
were too many banks. The criticism is im- 
portant and has its veracity. It is quite 
likely that during the last generation par- 
ticularly there may have been a too liberal 
chartering of national and state banking in- 
stitutions. With some 24,000 state and na- 
tional banks and trust companies, we have, 
it seems to me, a sufficient assurance of 
banking competition. Because we have had 
SO many separate banks, competition between 
them has too often conduced to excesses of 
departure from sound banking principle and 
wise banking policy. It has also conduced 
to an excessive amount of uncompensated 
service by banks generally in the effort to 
gain or retain deposits. Because of the very 
multiplication of banks there has been on 
occasion an undue amount of bank failures. 

It is for these reasons among others that 
I believe in bank mergers—up to a point, 
as I have already said, and in localized 
branch banking. Nevertheless, I think that 
all which our multiplicity of individual 
banks has cost the banking community and 
the American people, has been a trifling 
price to pay for the values inherent in and 
the benefits derived from our individualistic 
banking and from the maintenance of bank- 
ing freedom of initiative and competitive ac- 
tion. In no phase of our American life has 
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our individualistic tradition maintained so 
thoroughly the free play of competition as 
among our banks. It is that which is pri- 
marily responsible for the adaptability 
shown by the American bank and the Ameri- 
can banker to all the changing needs of new 
conditions and the promise of new opportu- 
nity. 

One thing we must grant; that as in other 
economic fields all institutions, organizations, 
methods, practices and controls must justify 
themselves by persistent progress to the 
best results, so must our banking system 
justify itself. This is only another way of 
saying that while we believe we have now 
the best banking system in the world for 
our needs we have not attained perfection 
and never shall; that we must work for 
still better banking. That the way to better 
banking lies along the road of a banking 
system intensively concentrated to the last 
degree I am not prepared to admit; indeed 
I am disposed to deny that better banking 
and huge banking consolidations which tend 
to reduce materially the individualism of 
American banking are at all synonymous. 
Good banking is good banking, whether in 
the large or in the small, and it is my firm 
conviction that the best possible banking 
can be done just as well by the banks in the 
sparsely settled agricultural regions as by 
the larger banks of the towns and the much 
larger banks in the cities. I believe that it 
is only possible for better banking to be 
done by banks which are individually free 
to improve their services as their situation 
permits; banks which have independent free- 
dom of individual initiative basing their ac- 
tion on their own knowledge of local condi- 
tions and their own judgment of local char- 
acter and credit worth and are at liberty 
to make their own choice of cooperative af- 
filiations. 


American Problems Differ from European 

It is my conviction that a study of our 
banking history and of our banking system 
as it is today reveals the lines along which 
our banking individualism can be preserved. 
Have we need of importing the organization 
and practices of other lands, even if they 
are lands of a much older banking history 
than ours? I doubt it. 

We have come to have a great deal to do 
with foreign countries and shall have more. 
We have learned a great deal from abroad 
and shall continue to learn more from coun- 
tries and peoples with older experience. Yet 
what we appropriate from abroad we are 
most apt to apply in terms of our own experi- 
ence and tradition and transform it to the 
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requirements of our own more fluid and 
dynamic life. When our financial education 
had been carried so far that we were pre- 
pared for the legislation which took shape 
in the Federal Reserve Act we did not set 
up a central bank. We provided for a cen- 
tralized banking system which should be a 
coordinating factor of cooperation between 
all of the banks of our entire banking com- 


munity. 

The statement, often heard, that we should 
take lessons from European banking sys- 
tems and concentrate into a relatively few 
large banks through the country at large 


with manifold branches is not well founded. 
True, it may be wise to strengthen through 
consolidation and consequent stronger capi- 
tal accounts within prescribed geographical 
limits and within localities where kindred 
interests assure a mutual and related bene- 
fit; but the vastness of our country with its 
great geographical distances and varying 
sectional interests, pride and prejudice, pre- 
sents a problem wholly different from that 
of any European nation. 

The branch manager of the English banks 
would be unacceptable to the American citi- 
zen who wishes always to deal in banking 
with one whom he regards as having greater 
special knowledge but his equal in other 
respects. Small deposits cannot here be fed 
directly to the great urban centers. Tribute 
and the feudalistic overlord have no place 
in American banking when the hearts of the 
people are consulted and any banking sys- 
tem not approved in the hearts of our people 
has no place in our present nor in our fu- 
ture. Great changes in system in this coun- 
try rarely take place by creations at the 
top; they come from a determined wish in 
the hearts of the great body of citizenship 
which eventually expresses itself. We have 
been too long nurtured on independent doc- 
trines to permit a final concentration of 
that which in its essence belongs to count- 
less individuals, namely the deposit account. 

Nor can the French system, which centers 
in Paris, be presented as desirable for us. 
The leadership of the great banks in France 
is blindly followed, but where is there a 
French farmer or local merchant akin to 
our farmer or local merchant, and where is 
our small manufacturers or investor akin 
to the Frenchman of equal rating who re- 
lies on Paris and unhesitating and unques- 
tioning follows its banking dictates? 


Not Ready to Surrender Independence 
And in Germany—another wholly different 
picture offers. The paternal industrial bank 
flourishes there, a creation unknown to 
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America until the last few years when some 
of our great banks have established adjuncts 
whereby they have taken a leading part in 
creating and fostering industrial enterprises. 
This business is one which must be done, 
but whether by banks of deposit or their 
adjuncts or by private entrepreneurs is for 
the future to determine. It seems certain 
that the banking institution which is preju- 
diced by its own creations cannot be the 
choice of the independent local banker as a 
depository of his reserves or his surplus 
funds and that the accumulations of capital 
represented by deposit accounts in all sec- 
tions of the country which should be main- 
tained in as liquid a form as possible will 
not, without the independent local banker’s 
consent, be used extensively in promoting iu- 
dustrial undertakings. 

So it would seem that no European system 
has any real part in our banking life as a 
whole, although we may select from it what- 
eyer may be suited to aid or to balance our 
own devices or ideas. We have worked out 
over a long period our own banking devel- 
opment. It has been steadily improved and 
there is encouraging room for further im- 
provement; but it has always maintained the 
independence of its individual parts, be they 
large or small, and we are not ready to sur- 


render our independence. The larger will 
become larger and, we hope, stronger. The 
smaller will become larger and, we hope, 


also stronger, but independence in the best 
meaning of the word and within proper local 
areas should be cherished and maintained. 
Strengthen the smaller bank, unify and con- 
solidate within localities, foster direct deal- 
ings between clients and those bankers who 
have their own money at stake and take just 
pride in the prosperity of their surrounding 
territory. That, plus a close and friendly 
association with a reserve city bank, earned 
by years of affiliation, is the ideal situation. 


The Bank Holding Company 

What shall we say of the development of 
the holding company for the ownership of 
bank stocks if its avowed purpose is only 
to control banks throughout the country and 
direct their policy? Even as an interim step 
toward a branch banking expansion which 
may be legalized I believe it to be a develop- 
ment without promise. The banker far and 
wide throughout the United States cannot 
take kindly to the ideas which it embodies. 
Is it to be carried out to the point where 
our bankers are asked to divide themselves; 
on the one side those who wish to control 
the vast power of much money for purposes 
of their own, and on the other side those 
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who cherish independence of thought and 
action joined to close relationships, more 


intensified even than in older days, with cor- 
respondents bound together as partners in 
aims and ideals, who have their own money 
and reputations at risk and who believe in 
the independence of their territory and de- 
positors? If so, it is with this latter class 
that we wish to align ourselves and to serve 
them to our utmost ability in fraternal part- 
nership. Do we want to see banking become 


so monopolized that a given section shall 
be visualized as a source of tribute only, 


with its industries and merchants not re- 
garded as individuals and with a remote con- 
trol able to lay its heavy hand on local in- 
dustry and trade? 

Trusteeship is becoming a common and 
much overworked word. It is to be feared 
sometimes the part it occupies and must ever 


occupy in our relations to our customers 
and depositors, if not overlooked, is not 
sufficiently emphasized. Our primary re- 


sponsibility as bankers is to our depositors 
who have entrusted us with the care of their 
funds. Experience has shown that this re- 
sponsibility when well exercised can be prof- 
itable to stockholders. Possibly at times the 
profit side of the matter is too much in mind. 
We are among the few corporations who 
boast of their debts, the loans to us by our 
depositors, called deposits. The strength of 
the capital structure and its relation to de- 
posits is apt to be submerged in the grand 
figure of “total resources.” The duties and 
responsibilities owed by us to our depositors 
are yery real and our eare should be how 
best we can serve those who have become 
our customers. That it is a trusteeship in a 
very real sense with all the implications of 
the word cannot be stated too strongly. 


Reliance Upon Bank Correspondent 
Relationships 


I contend that we already have in our 
banking system what I believe to be more 
than an equivalent of foreign branch bank- 
ing and its development will be consistent 
with our traditions. Long prior to the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System banks 
throughout the country established relations 
with banks in the principal cities as deposi- 
tories for portions of their funds; as corre- 
spondents who could be consulted about all 
kinds of problems and to which the deposit- 
ing banks could turn for cooperation in 
meeting the credit requirements (and for 
many decades the currency requirements) of 
their vicinities. 

While the establishment and development 
of these correspondent bank relations began 
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with the national banks as a direct result of 
the provisions of the National Bank Act for 
the deposit of certain percentages of reServes 
with banks in reserve and central reserve 
cities, the need for these correspondent bank 
relations grew far beyond the needs for re- 
serve depositories alone. Proof of what pur- 
pose these correspondent bank relations 
served was furnished by the action of state 
banking institutions which also established 
their position with strong correspondents 
and this proof has been emphasized by the 
experience we have had since the Federal 
Reserve System began to function. 

One of the contemplated purposes of the 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act was to 
do away with the deposit of reserves in cor- 
respondent banks and to “keep bank funds 
at home.’ Have correspondent bank rela- 
tions ended? Most certainly they have not. 
And why? Because correspondent banking 
has grown to meet needs and requirements 
of our banking community which have ce- 
mented correspondent and depositing bank 
relations almost indestructibly. 

It is to correspondent banking, if I may 
be allowed to use a phrase which carries its 
own definition to.all bankers, that, in study- 
ing our banking history and our banking 
system as it exists, my thought turns for the 
assurances that will safeguard and preserve 
the individualism of American banking which 
I believe we all regard as indispensable to 
the health of the American economic future 
if we as bankers are to serve our people as 
well in the future as we and our predeces- 
sors have served them in the past. The 
growth of correspondent bank relations is a 
normal economic evolution of the individual- 
ism of our banking. I think that the line 
of advance to still better banking and the 
provision of a complete service suited at all 
times to make its contribution to the reali- 
zation of American opportunity and the dif- 
fusion of increasing prosperity lies in the 
normal evolutionary development of corre 
spondent banking. 


Guarding Individual Initiative and 
Independence 

Branch banking, should it become legal- 
ized, may possibly give us better mechanical 
banking. Nobody knows better than we do 
that banking is not an enterprise of formu- 
las and machinery. It is profoundly involved 
with the human side of life, with people en- 
gaged in the business of making a living. 
Let us have all of the better banking ma- 
chinery that our ingenuity can Gevise and 
our judgment approve, but let us not place 
our confidence in the perfection of banking 


mechanism; for if we should, our banking 
system would become increasingly rigid and 
lose the flexibility which is indispensable 
to the service that banks have to perform. 
For the preservation of that essential flexi- 
bility, I believe our correspondent banking 
is to be most admirably adapted. 

Our correspondent banking safeguards the 
individual initiative and the independence of 
banks everywhere. It is questionable if ex- 
tensive branch banking is compatible witk 
the preservation of the values which our in- 
dividualistic banking system has fostered. 
Correspondent banking certainly is compat- 
ible with the preservation of these values 
precisely because it has fostered them. I 
think it almost not too much to say that 
close relations formed by the independent 
banks themselves with strong institutions of 
their own choosing in the financial centers 
of the country, now more than ever, can 
contribute to the protection of those popular 
liberties which are associated with our 
American tradition of the independence of 
the individual and the right of every indi 
vidual citizen to equality of opportunity. 

It seems to me that in these days of eco- 
nomic concentration and consolidation our 
banking system, with its continuing achieve- 
ment of increasing cooperation by thousands 
and thousands of independent banks, exem- 
plifies more than does any other form of our 
economic institutions the basic American 
idea. That idea has been illustrated in our 
national attitude toward other nations, gov- 
ernmentally interpreted and expressed. Our 
position in the world today is not one of 
isolation and aloofness; it is a position of 


entire independence of entanglements of 
formal alliance but of a readiness to co- 


operate for the advance of every essential 
interest of the world. This, it seems to me, 
has been the relation which our banks hold 
toward each other and toward the American 
public and I believe that the development of 
this sort of banking can go on to make the 
position of our banking system still more 
effective as an exhibition of cooperative in- 
dependence. 


Limited Expansion of Branch Banking 

I am sparing you statistics. To us there 
is significance in the total number of banks 
that can now be counted in an extension of 
branch banking beyond strictly limited 1o- 
salities. The figures of branch making ex- 
pansion which are frequently cited are small 
when set against the thousands of banks 
grouped together in relations with correspon- 
dent banks. Statistically stated, the branch 
banking movement to date is very limited. 
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Its import is all that I am considering here. 
The point which I seek to make is that we 
have not perceived the potentialities of cor- 
respondent banks relations and that it is 
imperative to perceive them and to take 
steps to realize them. 

All the separate banks in our correspon- 
dent bank groups have perhaps only a little 
less in the way of active relations with each 
other than have the branches of any one of 
the great banks abroad where the principal 
relation of the branch is, after all, to the 
head office. Precisely the principal relation 
of our depositing banks is to their corre- 
spondent banks; but is there any reason 
why relations cannot be cultivated between 
the depositing banks in a group headed up 
by the leadership of correspondent banks in 
reserve and central reserve cities. I would 
like to have you direct your thought to the 
answer which should be returned to this 
question and in thinking of it I am sure 
that many things will occur to you which 
can be done to extend and improve corre- 
spondent bank relations so that, if I may 
paraphrase in part and in part quote the 
language of the Constitution of the New 
York Clearing House Association, the inter- 
ests of the correspondent banking groups 
may be promoted and so that all banks as- 
sociated in correspondent bank relations may 
assure the “maintenance of conservative 
banking through wise and intelligent co- 
operation.” 


Cooperation Through Correspondent 
Relationship 

Tell us how we may all work together for 
such a purpose and what we, as correspon- 
dent banks, may do to help you give a more 
complete service to your communities. In 
What new ways may we cooperate with you 
to strengthen your own independent posi- 
tion? If you are adding to your service and 
building up trust departments, for example, 
can we help you out of our long and large 
trust experience? Can we help you to make 
Sound loans which are the real guarantee of 
bank deposits? Can we help you to make 
sound investments and keep your investments 
liquid? Should there be conventions of de- 
positing banks under the leadership of the 
correspondent banks with which they are 
associated so that out of such conventions 
may come closer affiliations between the de- 
positing banks themselves? Should there be 
Some form of conference committee in each 
Such correspondent banking group which 
can act as a clearing house for the ideas and 
Problems of members of the group? Custo- 
marily the banks which are members of the 


Federal Reserve System call public notice to 
this membership in their letterheads, their 
literature and their advertising. Do you 
or should you, as depositing banks, in the 
same way set forth the names of your corre- 
spondent banking institutions? 

The service which correspondent banks 
render to their depositing banks is well 
known. There is ample room and a beckon- 
ing opportunity to build up stronger and 
closer relations of mutual helpfulness to bet- 
ter service by our entire banking system. 
Good banking has had to be done in the 
local communities by the banks which have 
established good relations with correspon- 
dents in reserve and central reserve cities. 
The nature of the balances maintained by 
the depositing banks, the quality of the loans 
and discounts offered to the correspondent 
banks as excess lines or rediscounts; the 
way in which loans are handled by the de- 
positing banks; all that goes to constitute 
the record of correspondent relationships 
makes for good banking everywhere. It cer- 
tainly makes for as good banking all around 
as could possibly be the result of destroying 
the individual integrity of banks by absorb- 
ing them as branches under a distant con- 
trol. So far as concerns the solidarity of 
the banking community, the historical re- 
lationships of correspondent banks are ce- 
mented by strong, invisible ties of loyalties 
and business friendship arising out of years 
of fair and honorable dealing and mutual 
confidence. What ties of branch banking can 
be as strong as these? What can we do to 
make stronger the ties which bind together 
men proud of their independence, their indi- 
vidual integrity and their freedom of action? 


Preservation of Locai Contacts 

The relations of depositing banks to their 
correspondents have been a normal, naturai 
evolution encouraged by the spirit of our 
banking laws and the political and economic 
traditions of our country. These relations 
have fostered the initiative and independence 
of our banks everywhere. The independent- 
ly owned and controlled bank can do far 
more in serving its particular community 
than a bank owned by distant interests. All 
the knowledge and confidence derived from 


local contacts cannot be translated into 
terms understandable by some controlling 


authority at a remote point. I propose a 
resolute endeavor to make the largest pos- 
sible and most effective use of correspondent 
bank relations and in making such an en- 
deavor we can rest our confidence in an ex- 
pectation of success on the sturdiest of foun- 
dations. 
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In banking nothing can take the place of 
the man on the ground who knows local 
conditions and the men with whom he is 
dealing and has the power to make his own 
decisions under a responsibility owed only 
to resident ownership control. Also, and I 
would like to stress this, we American peo- 
pie have a deep-seated distrust of concen- 
trated power, especially concentrated finan- 
cial power, money power. This distrust has 
often been latent for long periods; but how 


ever dormant, it has been there. It was 


that which made it possible to destroy the 


first and second banks of the United States. 
It was that which less than two decades ago 
threw the country into the turmoil of the 
“Money Trust” investigation. 

Let us not forget that in the statute books 
of the nation and of the states we have laws 
against excessive concentration of economic 
power. They have been invoked in the past 
and can be invoked again. They can be am- 
plified and be equipped with more iron teeth. 
Our annals show that the invariable accom- 
paniment of any protracted period of eco- 
nomic depression is a fresh political lurch 
in the direction of just such legislation and 
a fresh invocation of its enforcement. Just 
now there are no signs of an impending pe- 
riod of economic depression but it is rea- 
sonable to expect that some day it will come. 
If we as the men charged with the wise ad- 
ministration of our banking system, because 
we are charged with the wise administration 
of our own banking institutions, should allow 
ourselves to be guided into courses alien tuo 
American traditions, we may reckon upon 
hearing in such a period of depression the 
voice of the specious political agitator call- 
ing for “more socialized banking.” 

We as a people have, in the long run, and 
wili always in the long run interpret equal- 
ity of opportunity not as meaning a chance 
for everybody to be a hired man but as a 
chance for every American who has the 
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ambition, will and ability, to become the 
owner of his own business, run his own 
show, be his own boss. I know of nothing 
in our national economy which seems to me 
to stand so signally for the preservation of 
equality of opportunity as our individual 
banking system. Individualism is being sub- 
merged in other economic fields, as it is in 
politics. Our banking system is the strong- 
hold of individualism. Economically, it may 
yet be the last citadel. 

Preservation of the individualism of Amer- 
ican banking rests, in the last analysis, in 
the individual banker. He can save his in- 
dividual freedom of independent initiative 
only by furnishing the most complete and 
best possible banking service to his commu- 
nity in accordance with sound banking prin- 
ciples and wise banking policies. He can 
help himself to this end by availing himself 
of all the possibilities which correspondent 
banking offers, and I pledge my institution 
to your assistance in such a cause. 


, o, o, 
“ Oe Me 


MID-CONTINENT TRUST CONFERENCE 

An exceptionally interesting program has 
heen prepared for the Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference to be held at Detroit September 
7th and Sth. Among the features will be an 
address by President John G. Lonsdale of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company of St. Louis, on “The Importance 
of the Trust Department from the Execu- 
tive’s Standpoint.’’ Other speakers will in- 
clude A. Holt Roudebush, vice-president and 
counsel of the trust department of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Merchants State Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis; Roy C. Osgood, vice- 
president of the First Union Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago; William C. Miller, 
vice-president of the State Bank of Chicago; 
R. E. Badger, vice-president of the Uniov 
Trust Company of Detroit; and H. F. Pel- 
ham, vice-president of the Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 
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You May Finp Tuis 
Harp To BELIEVE 


RUST OFFICERS are so accustomed to think of 
j sellin only in terms of “recording” that 
many find it difficult to believe that this phase of a 
trust department’s work can be made an active and 
positive factor in the growth of the department. 


But a trust officer familiar with the Burroughs Simpli- 
fied Trust System looks at trust accounting in an 
altogether different light. He sees how plain, how 
comprehensive, how flexible, how adaptable this new 
system is—how easy it is to install—how it relieves 
him of details—how it gives him a perfect, up-to-the- 
minute picture of every trust and of the whole trust 
department—and how it helps him give his clients a 
more completely satisfying service. 


When you investigate the Burroughs Simplified Trust 
System you, too, will appreciate all its advantages. 
Read the nine points below, then ’phone the local 
Burroughs office or write for full details. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6450 Second Boulevard * Detroit, Michigan 





READ THESE NINE POINTS 


1. Up-to-the-minute informaticn about each 6. Inclusive enough to handle every conceiv- 
trust instantly available. able type of trust transaction as a matter of 


Adaptable to any type of trust. routine. 


Absolute audit control of every trust and 


Simple enough for any bookkeeper to : 
J 8 rere I every transaction. 


operate. 
Daily automatic balance of each trust, and 


Plain enough to be understood by every the entire trust department. 


person in the trust department. nae . . 
Supplies information for audits, court reports, 


Flexible enough to provide for unlimited annual statements, income tax, etc.—elimi- 
expansion. nating special analyses. 





Copyright 1929, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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A Few Trust Service Users 


Irving Trust Co., New York; Atlanta Trust Company; Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., 
Cincinnati; Bank of New York & Trust Co.; Bankers Trust Co., New York; Broad 
Street Natl. Bank, Philadelphia; Brooklyn Trust Company; Chatham & Phenix Natl. Bank 
& Trust Co.; Chemical National Bank; Citizens Trust Company, Schenectady; Colorado 
National Bank, Denver; Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh; Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle; Central Trust Company, Chicago; 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New York; Federal National Bank, Boston; Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., Newark; Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati; First National Bank, Brook- 
lyn; First National Bank, Chattanooga; First Trust Company, Omaha; Fourth National 
Bank, Atlanta; Greenville Bkg. & Trust Co., Jersey City; Guaranty Trust Co., Detroit; 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York; Guarantee Trust & Safe Dep. Co., Philadelphia; Han- 
over National Bank; Kings County Trust Co., Brooklyn; Liberty Title & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia; Manufacturers Trust Co., New York; Merchants National Bank, Boston; 
Mechanics Trust Co., Harrisburg; Metrg patton Natl. Bank, Minneapolis; Mitten Men 
2 —— ional Bank, Brooklyn; National Bank 

me St. Louis; National Bank of 

oe ji Migwark & Essex Bkg. Co., 

Newark; New Have - wae Guarantee & Trust 
Co.; Rane York Tr >Merchants Trust Co., 
Chicago; ‘Old Dearly; ~ Fort Wayne; Peabody 
Trust Company, Boia : ~~ @gealth Trust Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; E. P. WHEE a States National Bank 
of Portland, Ore.; Exchangt / PP \edo Trust Co.; The Day- 
ton Savings & Trust Co.; Centre eland; Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co.; Westchester Trust Co., Yonkers, | nectady Trust Co.; Genesee Valley 
Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Morristown . o., Morristown, N. J.; The Hoboken 
Trust Co.; The Dover Trust Co., Dover, N. J.; Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 
Camden, N. J.; Atlantic Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Atlantic City, N. J.; The Merchants 
National Bank, Asbury Park, N. J.; Atlantic City National Bank; Fidelity National Bank 
& Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Tootle Lacy Bank, St. Joseph, Mo.; Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; First Trust Co., Omaha, Nebr.; Guardian Trust Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
_ Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich.; The Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore, Md.; Casco Mer- 
‘cantile Trust Co., Portland, Maine; The Wheeler Kelly Hagny Trust Co., Wichita, 
Kans.; American Trust Co., Davenport, Iowa; Fletcher American Natl. Bank, Indian- 

apolis, Ind.; First National Bank of Fort Wayne; Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago, 

Ill.; Continental National Bk. & Tr. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mechanics Bank of New Haven, 

New Haven, Conn.; The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co.; Crocker First Federal Trust 

Co., San Francisco, Calif.; American Traders National Bank, Birmingham, Ala.; First 

National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, Ariz.; Arkansas Valley Trust Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; 

California Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; United States National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WTICE-HAL, 
SERVIER 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR DIVERSION OF CREDIT INTO SPEC- 
ULATIVE CHANNELS RESTS UPON INDIVIDUAL BANKS 


DEFINITE LIMITS IN EMPLOYMENT OF BANK FUNDS FOR CARRYING STOCKS 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-President, First National Bank of Chicago 


(Epitor’s Note: Jn his annual address as retiring president of the American Bankers 
Association, Mr. Hazlewood characterized American banking as entering upon a new 
era in which management is subjected to stern tests of scientific principles and changing 


economic concepts. 


Particularly frank were his ‘utterances as regards the responsibility 


of individual bank management in connection with grave expansion of bank credit into 
carrying speculative loans and stocks, as well as the proper functions of the Federal 
Reserve System in preserving stability in banking and business.) 


T is chiefly within the past year that the 
seemingly ever present credit problem 
has come to the front in a new and prob- 

lematical way. This development merely 
emphasizes the necessity for more expertly 
trained bank officers, and for the gradual 
upbringing of more bankers of broad vision, 
sound economic background, and who de- 
mand the time to think out solutions for 
these new problems of major importance 
which I suspect we shall more and more 
encounter in our profession. 


Credit is the medium through which the 
banking business renders most of its serv- 
ice. There has always been recognition 
among American bankers of the importance 
of providing sufficient credit for legitimate 
business purposes and of distributing this 
credit in just and even handed measure. 
We should bear in mind that we are the 
custodians of the credit of this country. The 
primary responsibility for the volume of 
bank credit that is used in this country is 
in our hands. This responsibility was ours 
before the establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and it is ours today. 

The sum of the credit that we have avail- 
able is that of our deposits plus our capital 
funds, and less our cash reserves. The range 
of our action is, therefore, to be found within 
the following boundaries: a position of strong 
cash and secondary reserves and large in- 
vestment holdings on one hand compared 
with meager cash reserves, no investments 
no secondary reserves, and rediscounting for 
as much as we can obtain. This range may 
easily represent 50 per cent of our total 
available resources. Furthermore, we de- 
termine the character of loans we will make 


—whether all will be for commercial, or 
agricultural purposes, or part for carrying 
securities. There is no law in any state or 
in the nation, except‘as to cash reserves and 
excess loans, which prescribes our course, 
either with regard to the liquidity of our 
bank, the percentage of local loans we make, 
or the purpose for which the proceeds of 
our loans is to be used. 


Craig B. HAZLEwoop 


Vice-president First National Bank of Chicago who pre- 
sided at the American Bankers Association Convention as 
retiring president 
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Demand for Loans to Carry Securities 

Let us see if we can think clearly as to 
the issues which are involved in the greatly 
increased demand for loans to carry secur- 
ities. First of all, I believe we should recog- 
nize the fact that, whereas, we are interested 
in the prosperity and growth of our corpo- 
ration customers, and whereas, we are glad 
to increase, by reason of their growth and 
prosperity, the volume of credit we extend 
to these corporation customers, yet we do 
not directly add one dollar to their growth 
and prosperity when we loan $100 today on 
a share of their capital stock as compared 
with $50 that we may have loaned on the 
same share six months or a year before. 
In other words, the increased volume of 
credit as employed in carrying stocks at 
higher levels, does not add to the wealth of 
the corporation itself. The market value 
of the securities on the New York Exchange 
list alone, increased from $60,670,000,000 on 
January 1, 1925 to $124,230,000,000 on July 
1, 1929, which is a heavy increase in quoted 
values after allowing for increases in num- 
ber of units listed. The total amount of 
the new securities issued in 1928 was approx- 
imately ten billion dollars and for the first 
eight months of 1929 was about seven and 
a half billions. <A large part of these se- 
curities will undoubtedly be found in our 
collateral vaults. 


Limit for Extending Credit for Carrying 
Stocks 

This brings us to the second point. The 
banker’s chief responsibility is not the price 
at which securities are bought and sold; 
primarily, it is mot his business to question 
the judgment of those who regard stocks as 
worth ten times or thirty times earnings. 
His real responsibility, and one to which he 
must hold. fast lest the credit fabric of the 
country be stretched to the breaking point, 
is to see that not too large a proportion of 
the available credit of the country shall 
be used for the purpose of carrying stocks. 
There is a limit, and a very definite one be- 
yond which bank credit in this country must 
not be extended if we are to preserve our 
gold standard, and it is unthinkable that 
the United States should abandon the gold 
standard. 

Each of us as a bank manager is respon- 
sible for the condition of his own institu- 
tion. It is definitely known that many of 
our banks, and especially some institutions 
in our larger cities have increased their 
loans on collateral securities to peaks never 
before attained. Some of them are over- 
loaned—in some cases they are borrowers 
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and in some cases even if they are not bor- 
rowers, they have exhausted their secondary 
reserves. I know of a considerable number 
of large city banks whose only recourse to 
meet a new and extraordinary demand or 
withdrawal of deposits, aside from calling 
customers loans, would be borrowing at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Banks in this posi- 
tion are not entirely happy with the situation 
and many of them in the last sixty days 
have been refusing to make additional loans 
to carry securities. 

I know of no banks that are refusing to 
make legitimate commercial loans to which 
customers may be entitled. With the enor- 
mous increase in new securities which have 
been issued at higher loaning values, the 
pressure on our banks this year for collateral 
loans has been exceptionally large when 
added to the regular commercial demand. 
The level of interest rates at six per cent 
and up, as compared with an average of 
perhaps five per cent, which ordinarily pre- 
vails in the late fall, is a clear indication of 
this condition. Business appears to have 
adjusted itself to a six per cent rate and is 
going along about as usual. 

It may be fairly said that many conserva- 
tive bankers in this country are gravely 
alarmed over the mounting volume of credit 
that is being employed in the earrying of 
security loans, both by brokers and by indi- 
viduals. If then, we as commercial bankers 
admit to ourselves our responsibility in the 
matter of the amount of credit which is 
passed out over our counters, ought .we not 
take careful heed of the situation as it ap- 
plies to the country as a whole, even though 
our own particular institutions may happen 
to be in very liquid shape, with ample re- 
serve loaning power? Shall we not think 
and act together to the end that nothing 
shall prevent our combined ability to take 
care of industry, commerce and agriculture? 


Role of the Federal Reserve System 


Someone may ask: What is the role of 
the Federal Reserve System in this con- 
nection? Is it not their sole function to 


look after the credit condition of the coun- 
try, and should we not give them full credit 
or blame for a good or bad condition of 
affairs? I believe not—I believe that we 
have been somewhat too inclined to “pass 
the buck” to them. Certainly they have a 
responsibility in this connection, but the 
Federal Reserve System, as I see it, fur- 
nishes a marginal element in the demand of 
supply for credit. 

It is a well known law of economics that 
the marginal demand and supply usually 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for transacting 
banking business of every description. Together with its affilia- 
tions it operates over 2450 branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and, in addition to offices in the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, 
Berengaria and Mauretania, has agents and correspondents in all 
parts of the world. The offices of the Bank in Poultry, London, 
E.C. 2 and at 196 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 are specially equipped 
for the use and convenience of visitors in London. 





OVERSEAS BRANCH : I22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON; E.C. 2. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 








determines the price of a commodity. As I 
see it, the Federal Reserve Banks take care 
of the marginal demand for credit through 
their rediscount operations, and sometimes 
in their open market operations. They take 
care of the marginal supply or excess of 
credit, frequently in their bank acceptance 
operations, government security buying and 
other open market trading. Thus they help 
to preserve a balance in the credit structure 
and furnish a factor of safety and levelling 
which was not present before the inaugu- 
ration of the System. 

In the face of the tight money situation 
Which prevails at the present time, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is today in a very 
strong reserve position. There is found in 
this condition a very real source of confi- 
dence in our ability to withstand successfully 
any extraordinary credit strain. There are 
some who have asserted the policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board have been weak and 
uncertain. However that may be, it should 
be pointed out that the individual Federal 
Reserve Banks have placed themselves in 
a position of preparedness. 

So far as our own relations as bankers 
with the Federal Reserve banks are con- 
cerned, I think we may lay down some funda- 
mental principles. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is for our use in emergencies, to carry 
us over peak periods, to influence the gen- 





eral credit situation through its open mar- 
ket operations, and to be the custodian of 
the country’s gold supply, upon which all 
credit is based. The Federal Reserve System 
does not operate for the purpose of adding 
permanently to the funds which we dispense 
to our customers, nor to enable us to make 
an additional profit through rediscounting at 
a better rate, nor to make it possible to take 
care of customers who desire to purchase or 
hold securities after the loanable funds of 
our banks have been exhausted by commer- 
cial or agricultural loans. The responsibility 
for seeing to it that the facilities of the 
Federal Reserve banks are not improperly 
used, rests in the first instance on those of 
us who are managing member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System. 
eo de he 
OLD NATIONAL BANK & UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 

Total banking and trust department assets 
of $64,000,000 are shown in the latest finan- 
cial statement of the Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, Wash. 
Banking resources amount to $?°®,su7,- 
888; deposits $25,055,263; capital $1,500,000 ; 
surplus and profits $599,756. The trust de- 
partment notes a very substantial increase 
in volume of business during the current year, 
with total assets under administration of 
$36,091,275 and including investments of $15,- 
122,000. 
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Carrere & Hastings, Architects. Shreve, 
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Names That Signify Strength 


and Security 


"THE Standard Oil Building at Broadway and Beaver Streets, 

New York City, typifies in stone the strength its name 
implies. The vault equipment of the Germanic Safe Deposit 
Company, which is installed in this building, comprises all the 
most recent and highly developed features for the protection 
of the funds of a bank. 

Specially designed lowering platforms provide for the adjust- 
ment of the floors of the vault and lobby to the same level. Two 
massive rectangular entrances, each of more than 30” over alli 
thickness, open upon an interior handsomely finished with 
polished steel ceiling and wall plates. 

Several thousand individual safe deposit boxes in a wide 
range of sizes will be provided, with one entire section of this 
huge vault sub-divided into smaller but complete private 
vaults. 

York Vaults signify strength—scientifically achieved. Noth- 
ing short of the safety they provide is adequate for the modern 
financial institution. Write today for complete information. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK CO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





i a 
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& Harmon, Architects for the bank quarters. 
Charles T. Willis, Inc., Contractors. 
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RECORD YEAR IN DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TRUST 
BUSINESS 


ACTIVITIES OF TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


A. V. MORTON 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities of Phila- 
delphia and Retiring President of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 





(Epitor’s Note: In his annual address as president of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association, Mr. Morton reviewed a year of exceptional ac- 
tivity on the part of the Division and its committees. He characterized the past year 
as attaining a new high record in the volume of estate and trust funds confided to 
the care of trust companies, imparting inspiration and at the same time conveying 
challenge to the maintenance of high standards of administration.) 


KE are in a period of impressive 

growth in the trust field. There is 

every indication that 1929 will go 
down in the annals of corporate fiduciary 
service as a record-breaking year, both in 
the volume of accumulated wealth entrusted 
for conservation and in the number of 
Americans who have named trust companies 
and trust departments of banks in their 
wills to settle their estates. It is estimated 
that more than a billion dollars in life in- 
surance will be brought within the protec- 
tion of trust agreements during the year 
1930. <A greater proportion of estate will 
be settled by banks and trust companies 
this year than ever before. There can be 
little doubt that the day of the individuai 
trustee is waning and that the trust idea is 
taking hold more firmly than ever. 


Certainly it is true that there was never 
a time when such a large number of banks 
and trust companies were engaged in per- 
forming various kinds of trust service. The 
first national survey to determine the exact 
scope and character of trust work in the 
United States has just been completed by 
the Trust Company Division. This revealed 
that there were more than 3,200 active trust 
departments in this country and that there 
are now more than 3,000 trust officers and 
executives who are devoting their full time 
to the development and administration of 
trust business in the United States. 


Living Up to Responsibilities 
There is inspiration in great growth—and 
also a challenge. The challenge is that the 
high standards, which have characterized 
corporate trust service in the past, shall be 
maintained. In administering trusts and 


settling estates, our trust departments must 
live up to the great responsibilities that are 
being imposed on them in safeguarding the 
future of thousands of families. The trust , 
business is not simple. It demands an ex- 
acting knowledge of legal principles, a close 
application of sound business judgment, the 
service of men of special training and a 
heart full of consideration and kindliness. 
There is ever present a great deal of lia- 
bility—and the only practicable way to mini- 
mize this is by the use of prudent judgment 
and skilled management. 


In this day of the corporate fiduciary, as 
we review the progress that we have made, 
how far off seem some of the events of only 
a few decades ago. Mr. Ralph Stone, chair- 
main of the board of one of the great Ameri- 
can trust companies, recites a story to show 
how little known a trust company was in 
the late nineties. Seeking to learn of the 
activities of similar institutions in other 
states in the Union, he addressed letters to 
the attorney generals in all commonwealths. 
One attorney general replied that he was 
sure there was no trust company in his 
state—in fact, he confessed that the only 
trust company he ever heard of was the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Historians solemnly assert that when the 
legislature of Illinois was considering the 
passage of an act that would sanction the 
organization of trust companies in that state, 
one adventurous legislator sought the floor 
to declare that he purposed to vote for the 
measure “just to see if in the whole state 
there was a single person, who was fool 
enough to let a cold, heartless corporation, 
lacking a soul, act as the executor of his 
estate or as trustee of his funds.” 
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MORRISTOWN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


Morristown, N. J. 


Y% Cheque Accounts 


Time Accounts 4% % 


All Trust Powers 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
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Morris 


County's 


Largest 


Resources $14,000,000 





Number of Active Trust Departments 

While trust companies might then have 
been little known and doubt obtained as to 
their practical usefulness, they have now 
gained widespread popular acceptance and 
have won the confidence of the nation. There 
is probably no more graphic way of measur- 
ing their amazing progress than to record the 
number of active trust departments. Oui 
of 2,979 institutions reporting the year in 
which their trust department was_ estab- 
lished, only 165 were in operation before the 
dawn of the present century. During the 
first decade, from 1900 to 1910 a total of 
342 trust departments were opened. The 
next ten years witnessed the addition of 665 


trust departments. It was during this pe- 
riod that national banks entered the trust 
field. 


The greatest increase has come since 1920. 
In less than nine years, 1,807 new trust de- 
partments have been established and have 
started to serve their communities in what 
has been declared to be “the most exalted 
relationship created by law.” Quite natu- 
rally these newcomers in the trust business 
have turned to the Trust Company Division 
and to the experienced institutions engaged 
in this service for assistance and guidance. 


Response of the Trust Company Division 

How thoroughly alive and responsive the 
Trust Company Division has been to the 
needs created by the amazing growth of 
trust service may be indicated by giving the 
highlights of some of its activities and ac- 
complishments during the past year. Four 
large trust conferences have been held—one 
in each section of -the country. These con- 
ferences, first adopted in organized banking 
by our Division as a means of extending 
knowledge of approved methods of acquir- 
ing and handling trust business, have proved 
to be of great practical value. They have 
brought to trust officers everywhere a knowl- 





edge of new types of trust service and infor- 
mation as to how they may solve their knotty 
problems. More than one hundred different 
speakers have addressed these conferences, 
which were attended by a total of more than 


1,700 trust men. The combined sessions of 
these regional trust conferences in them- 
selves would provide a ten-day course of 


instruction in fiduciary practice. 

The Tenth Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
held in New York in February, set a new 
high record in attendance and attracted 
trust men from thirty-three different states 
and two foreign countries. More than 400 
banking institutions were represented at this 
single conference. Now regarded as the 
senior banking function of the country, the 
eighteenth annual banquet of the Trust Com- 
panies of the United States, held in conjunc- 
tion with the conference, attracted more than 
1,500 bankers, financiers and_ industrial 
leaders from all parts of the United States. 

The proceedings of all four conferences 
have been published and distributed to mem- 
bers in the states covered by the respective 
conferences. These proceedings are, in real- 
ity, practical handbooks on trust practice as 
they preserve in permanent form for ready 
reference and study the views and methods 
of leading authorities in the fiduciary field 
and make available to trust men material 
that could be obtained in no other way. 

To assist trust companies and banks in 
acquiring new. business and in educating 
their communities to the trust idea, the Di- 
vision has prepared and made available a 
complete and well-rounded trust advertising 
campaign. This consists of more than one 
hundred original newspaper advertisements, 
twelve colored posters, produced monthly, 
twelve issues of the Publicity Bulletin and 
numbers of leaflets and folders for direct 
mail. Five hundred and twenty-four banks 
and trust companies are using this service. 
It is impossible to estimate the millions of 
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TORONTO GENERAL IRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


“Canada’s Oldest Trust Company—Established in 1882” 


This corporation offers exceptional facili- 
ties for the transaction of fiduciary busi- 


ness of all kinds. 


It has branches in the 


principal cities and long established 
connections throughout Canada. 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 











Total Assets Under Administration, $190,000,000 


REGINA 
SASKATOON 
CALGARY 
VANCOUVER 


Reserve Fund, $3,100,000 
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whom the 


Americans to 
service has been sent by the material thus 


message of trust 
produced. A_ single advertisement is fre- 
quently published in fifty different American 
cities. Close to a million leaflets, booklets 
and folders were sent out from headquar- 
ters for the use of these subscribing banks. 


Spectacular Growth of Life Insurance Trust 
Business 


Perhaps the most spectacular phase of the 
trust business has been the growth of the 
life insurance trust. It is estimated that 
more than two billion dollars in life insur- 
ance is now protected by trust agreements. 
The business insurance trust is the newest 
form. To acquaint trust companies and 
banks generally with the character of these 
agreements and their essential features, the 
Division published and distributed a valu- 
able bulletin on this subject. A survey was 
made during the year, showing that more 
than $700,000,000 in life insurance had been 
deposited 


during 1928 under trust agree- 
ments. During the year, the Division spon- 


sored and distributed a model unfunded life 
insurance trust agreement and a sixty-page 
booklet containing the answers to the hun- 
dred questions most frequently asked about 
insurance trusts. 


To capitalize the popular acceptance of 
the trust idea, the Division conducted a na- 
tional inquiry to determine how many peo- 
ple had named banks and trust companies 
in their wills as executors or trustees. This 
disclosed that there had been a 49 per cent 
increase of appointments as executor and 
trustee for 1928, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. 

Through its special committee on taxation, 
the Division continued its fight against dou- 
ble taxation on the securities of non-resi- 
dent decedents. Urging reciprocal laws, its 
campaign was rewarded by having thirteen 
new states added to the list, making a total 
of thirty-six states in this group. Obtaining 
this legislation means a lightening of the 
load of burdensome detail carried by the 
executor and the administrator and a sav- 
ing of expense to the individual estates. 

To encourage the activities of local asso- 
ciations of trust men, the Division published 
a 1929 directory of corporate fiduciary asso- 
ciations. It lent its active assistance to the 
formation of trust sections in four state 
bankers associations. 

In July, it distributed to all trust com- 
panies a copy of the revised schedules of 
fees as adopted by the New York trust com- 
panies and banks. It is worthy of note that 
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The Louisville T tC 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Is thoroughly equipped to handle all business pertaining to Trusts, Banking, Real Estate, Collections, etc. 
Your Business Is Solicited 
OFFICERS: 

Po ae Chairman R. R. BOSWELL...... Vice-president FRED W.GATES......... Treasurer 
RICHARD BEAN.......... President JOHN V. COLLIS..... Vice-president Epcar B. HAWES.......Secretary 
N. H. DOSKER...... Vice-president J. W. WATKINS.......... Cashier pwarv.W. HINKLE. Asst. Secretary 
BEN J. METCALFE...Vice-president B. A. DuERSON.....Asst. Cashier Joun J. WICKSTEAD. Asst. Secretary 
E. WEINSTOCK...... Vice-president C. F. LEATHERS.....: Asst. Cashier . Sp ‘ 4 L. Seceas 
JouN B. PirtLe.....Vice-president H. B. TROXLER....... Asst. Cashier J- R. SPANINGER.. .. Asst. Secretary 
ANGEREAU GRAY....Vice-president K. F. WIRTH........ Asst. Cashier WILLIAM OTToO......Asst. Secretary 


JOHN KESSELRING 
A. R. Furnisu...Manager New Business Department 
Nora KIrRcH........-Manager Women's Department 


all rate changes made were upward from 
those previously prevailing in New York. 

Time will not permit a recital of the 
many splendid activities of the various com- 
mittees or the great multiplicity of services 
performed by the secretary’s office for the 
individual members. It is the function of 
the Division to assist in furthering the busi- 
ness of its member trust companies and 
banks in every way possible; to serve as a 
clearing house of information, so that trust 
companies and banks who are newer in the 
field may benefit from the knowledge of 
those that have had years of experience; 
and to encourage in a practical way the 
preparation and adoption of uniform forms, 
systems, methods and fees. 


Organizing Administration Machinery 

In surveying the development of trust busi- 
ness during the past year, three trends stand 
out—the marked increase in trust funds, the 
tendency toward diversification in trust ia- 
vestment and the growing use of personal 
selling of trust service. One of the great 
problems that the increased volume of trust 
business is bringing to trust companies and 
banks generally is how they can organize 
their administrative machinery to handle 
the trusts and estates efficiently and yet re- 
tain personal contacts. To bring about im- 
provement in the internal administration of 
trust departments, the Division, within the 
past ten days, has distributed to all banks 
and trust companies with active trust de- 
partments, a fifty-page booklet, embracing 
a recommended plan, with special forms, for 
checking the performance of trust duties. 
This plan represents a year’s work of a spe- 
cial committee that was created to work out 
a model system for testing the progress and 
quality of trust service. It is our belief 
that this plan will be regarded as a notably 
constructive contribution to the advancement 
of trust service. 


eam eae Supt. Real Estate Department 


FrepD H. LIEBER..... Manager Insurance Department 
L. M. HUMPHREY.......00- Real Estate Loan Officer 




















Reviewing Trust Inestments 

To meet the needs that have been created 
by the other two major developments, there 
are two works in course of preparation that 
promise to be of real practical value to trust 
companies and banks. It is found that in- 
creasing pressure is being brought for a 
greater diversification in the nature of trust 
investments. Moreover, estates that are be- 
ing taken over for settlement are found to 
contain various kinds of stocks and bonds. 
This is making it imperative for banks and 
trust companies to keep up closely with se- 
curities. In recognition of the need for a 
scientific and practical plan for reviewing 
and surveying trust investments, a hand- 
book covering such a system has been out- 
lined and is now in course of preparation. 
This will fill a longstanding need. 


The most striking change in the develop- 
ment of trust business has been the greatly 
increased use of personal selling. The re- 
sults that have been obtained through mak- 
ing trust service personal to prospects are 
reported to have been most gratifying and 
there are now several hundred personal rep- 
resentatives engaged in this work. It is 
essential that the representatives be thor- 
oughly schooled in trust work and also skilled 
in their approach. Our newest committee 
has made considerable headway in prepar- 
ing a sales manual, outlining a course of 
training for trust representatives, listing 
selling points for each type of trust and 
suggesting ready answers to general objec- 
tions. 


From this recital of the activities of the 
Division during the past year, and a fore- 
cast of some of the future work, we trust 
you have been given an insight into the 
functions of your Division and appreciate 
how it is endeavoring to have its facilities 
keep pace with the increasing need of its 
members. 
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Lights will be blazing tonight 
IN MANY A NEW ENGLAND TOWN 


a Attleboro, a factory is humming twenty-four hours a day 
turning gold into watch chains for next Christmas trade. In 
Bridgeport, a production manager, telegram in hand, wonders 
if three eight-hour shifts will turn out radio parts in time to 
meet a pressing order. In Worcester it may be grindstones, 
Hartford—airplane motors—night shifts are working to meet 
the nation’s incessant demand for New England products. 

Two hundred and seventeen separate and distinct industries 
operate here, and New England’s prosperity, because of its 
amazing diversity, does not depend on any single one. 

There are genuine opportunities here today for new ventures. 
A bank which has served New England since 1784 will supply 
you with any facts you may wish. 


™ FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * %* 1929 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 


“New England's Largest Financtal Institution 
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Sos AN D'S 


CIVIL WAR DAYS 


BAR GEST TA US T 


BOS] 





COMPAN Y 


THE CONQUEST OF THE BEARD 


ExamMInine the pictures of Civil War times, it is obvious that the safety razor 


industry has changed the faces of a nation. Boston is proud to be the home of the 
organization that has made the “Safety” first throughout the civilized world. 


§{In Civil War days... on up through 
the past century, shaving, if attempted at 
all, was a wearisome task. In Brookline, 
Mass., thirty-four years ago, as King C. 
Gillette meditated over his old concave 
razor, which was dull beyond the point 
of successful stropping, the funda- 
mental conception of the safety 
razor was born. Production was 
later started in a tiny shop estab- 
lished over a Boston fish store. 





{{OLp CoLony’s long association with 
internationally known New England 
names is an interesting record, which 
With 
facilities for every phase of modern bank- 
ing in constant operation, Old Colony, 
plus its intimate and widespread 
contacts with New England busi- 
ness, is able to furnish valuable 
first-hand information on the 
‘ character of its trade conditions 


we offer for your consideration. 


x OLDCOLONY x 


TRUST COMPANY 


17 Court STREET, 


BosTon, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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SHOULD TRUST FUNDS BE INVESTED IN SELECTED 
COMMON AND PREFERRED STOCKS? 


EXPERIENCE SUGGESTS WIDER STATUTORY LATITUDE 


PAUL A. SINSHEIMER 


Vice-President, American Trust Company of San Francisco, Cal. 





(Epitor’s NOTE: 





Mr. Sinsheimer suggests that viewpoints as to acceptance or rejec- 


tion of common or preferred stocks as investments for trust funds are tempered very 
often by conflicting experiences where trust accounts have included ample holdings of 


General Motors, Radio, U. 


S. Steel and other prize winners, when acquired at bottom 


and where accounts have been burdened with Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Ameri- 


can Woolen Company, bought at dignified high. 


However that may be Mr. Sinsheimer 


throws some piquant and commonsense light upon a very much debated subject, and 


dealing with facts rather than theory.) 


N the sweep and swing of banking changes, 

nothing is more certain than that the big 

day has come for trust service. America 
now has more than twenty million investors, 
probably as many investors as automobiles. 
Estates passing by death in this country now 
amount to about five billion dollars every 
year. The trust company is the natural and 
destined repository for this wealth. 

It has been well said that the trust officer 
should never overlook the fact that he is, 
after all, not a creator of wealth but a con- 
server of wealth already created. He is a 
financial physician, and not a financial ma- 
gician. He must, though, make this wealth 
productive. He must be more than mere 
financial counselor. In large part, the funds 
left to his care are for the benefit of widows 
and children. He must be a home counselor 
of understanding and sympathy so that he 
may guide those who benefit from trust funds 
to employ them wisely in the development of 
the educational and cultural values of life. 


Large Estate Figures Show Preference for 
Stocks 

The issue has now been raised in many 
states whether the trust door should not be 
thrown wide open to admit stocks to the 
aristocracy of approved investments. 

{t will be most illuminating to discover 
how a select group of men of prudence, dis- 
cretion and intelligence, as defined in the 
So-called Massachusetts rule, do actually in- 
vest their funds. We have available the in- 
teresting story of the estate which passed 
by death during 1927. At the million dollar 
mark the estate held 17 per cent in bonds, 
and, although the record is not specific, ap- 
parently about 23 per cent in stock. After 


this point—that is the million dollar figure— 
the ratio of bonds drops and the percentage 
of stock rises. In the ten million dollar 
estate bonds show only 10 per cent and 
stock 65 per cent. 

The suggestion that stocks be admitted 
as proper instruments of trust investment 
may in some ways appear as a Staggering 
departure from long accepted principle. In 
some ways it may seem to let down those 
protective bars carefully erected to safe- 
guard the living and well-being of those 
dependent upon trust funds. Again it may 
seem to offer to others an opportunity to 
enhance the capital of the fund. In brief, 
therefore, the arguments for the inclusion 
of stocks in the trust fund are really two- 
fold: first, that they offer a safe investment 
to conserve the trust fund; and second, that 
they offer opportunity for profit which will 
serve to inerease the capital value of the 
trust fund. 

We are, at the moment, in the era when 
the common stock has come into decided 
popularity. It is shown not only in the ris- 
ing markets of stock prices for the past few 
years, but it is shown in the present day 
corporate financing. The new corporate is- 
sues floated in the American market during 
the first three months of 1929 showed two- 
thirds in stock and one-third in bonds. The 


.only comparable period was in 1919 when 


the stock flotations amounted to 638 per cent 
of the total. There was a sharp drop in stock 
flotations to 14 per cent in 1921. This figure 
has expanded with some irregular move- 
ment, reaching 50 per cent for the year of 
1928, and now to 66 per cent for the first 
quarter of this year. 
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Viewpoints Tempered by Varying 
Experiences 

The discussion of stock as trust invest- 
ment is tempered, no doubt, by the particu- 
lar point of view. There are those, unques- 
tionably, who envisage in the trust account 
ample holdings of General Motors, Radio, 
United States Steel, bought at the bottom 
and now securely held at their present lofty 
quotations—a pleasing picture, calculated to 
warm the financial heart of the most cold 
and austere among trust officers. 


There are those, also, no doubt, who simi- 
larly envisage in the trust fund stock of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
and the American Woolen Company, bought 
at their dignified high and now held in ample 
abundance at their disquieting low. 

I particularize only to indicate that there 
are at least variations from the rather widely 
accepted theory that stocks have discarded 
all other dimensions except that of altitude. 
Even bank stocks, we have learned, can 
move in two directions. True, we have had 
our soaring industries of motors and chain 
stores, but true also we have had our lag- 
ging industries of textiles and tractions. 


Questions of Safety and Yield 


So at least with the approval of stock 
leadership we may ask for stock the same 
cautious scrutiny as we urge for bonds. If 
there be no universal sanctity in stock, just 
as truly we may admit there reposes no 
sacred security in a bond. There are always 
those preeminent government, state and mu- 
nicipal issues, but the trust fund cannot be 
wholly satisfied nor its function fulfilled with 
the modest return that these afford. This 
leaves the open field of bond investment. 


It would seem, after all, that the purpose 
of the trust being wisely to conserve the 
fund and to make it useful and productive, 
the significance lies not so much in whether 
the investment is in one form or another, as 
whether it is placed in a meritorious secu- 
rity. Many of the bonds that have been 
listed as eligible for trusts are notably far 
less worthy of investment confidence than 
some high grade preferred and common 
stocks. 

In seeking complete safety, the trust can- 
not reasonably expect an enhancement of its 
principal value. American productivity in- 
creases about 4 per cent annually. Banks 
“an pay savings depositors from 3 to 44 
per cent and no more. The large insurance 
companies earn from 41% per cent to 6 per 
cent on their funds. Now let us not look 
for some alchemy by which trust funds can 


reasonably expect to earn more than these 
standard rates of return. 


Element of Diversity in Selecting Trust 
Investments 

The trust officer is a serious person with 
solemn purpose, and he is not intended t» 
blow fanciful values into trust estates, but 
he might reasonably, under due caution, vary 
his seeletions to bring to the trust a modest 
portion of well selected and proven pre- 
ferred stocks, so chosen as to protect and 
flavor the investment fund. 

In time, if not now, a careful inquiry 
could determine whether a small group of 
standard investment common stocks had at- 
tained to a degree of security to admit them 
also in modest portion to the trust fold. 
While this might be something of an inno- 
vation in most states, it is permissible as 
to preferred stocks for life insurance com- 
panies in New York, and it is an old story 
as to all stocks in Massachusetts, and after 
all the uncertainties have been neither less 
nor more in Massachusetts than elsewhere. 
If Massachusetts has been obliged to weather 
the vicissitudes of its New Haven Railroad 
and textile mills, certainly other states have 
been obliged to meet with fortitude the 
uncertainties of some of their irrigation and 
agricultural bonds. 


Human versus Statuatory Judgment 

Certainly, in its aftersight, Massachusetts 
would have preferred a good first mortgage 
in place of its New Haven and textile stocks; 
and just as certainly other states would 
have preferred an American Telephone or a 
Santa Fé stock to some of their less fortu- 
nate agricultural bonds. If the Massachu- 
setts rule goes too far in the field of dis- 
cretion, just as truly the statute rule is too 
limited in its mathematical definition. The 
attempt to substitute statutory and mathe- 
matical specifications for trust investment is 
too inelastic and cannot be wholly success- 
ful. It deprives the trust of many worthy 
bonds. It invites the trust to invest in many 
that are unworthy. 

After all, it is the human judgment and 
not the statute which will give the protec- 
tion to the trust fund. Although the state 
banking officials have, in the main, used an 
intelligent discretion, yet there are some un- 
worthy bonds which almost automatically 
qualify under the statute. A trust officer in 
good faith might take the list of eligible 
bonds and wreck the trust fund. He could. 
on the other hand, go outside the eligible 
list and preserve it with bounteous produc- 
tivity. It would seem a fortunate determina- 
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tion if we could align the best of human 
management and judgment with restrictive 
policies of the state. 


Matter for Cooperative Action and Judgment 

It would seem advisable to broaden the 
field of investment for trust funds and to 
include additional bonds and preferred stocks 
of long established record and merit. It 
would seem that the statute could be so wid- 
ened as to permit a committee, composed of 
the representatives of the trust companies 
together with the bank officer of the state, 
to select a list of bonds and preferred stocks, 
eligible for trust investment, and to revise 
this list constantly, eliminating and substi- 
tuting as their combined judgment might in- 
dicate. 

As a beginning, the restrictions on pre- 
ferred stock might be unusually guarded and 
the proportion to be admitted to the trust 
fund might be definitely restricted. I ab- 
stain from any hard and fast recommenda- 
tion or commitment. I would add only that 
the work might also be directed in connec- 
tion with this same subject to the elimina- 
tion of stockholders’ liability; the modifica- 
tion of the trustees’ liability; to the wisdom 
of national incorporation; and to a readjust- 
ment of taxes so as to avoid the system of 
double taxation to which the various states 
now subject the stocks and bonds of their 
neighbors. 

The ideal to attain is the experienced and 
seasoned judgment of the trust companies, 
in full cooperation with its bank officer, mak- 
ing this judgment available to all of its mem- 
bers. This is the means to accomplish the 
high purpose of preserving this accumulated 
wealth for present and future usefulness. 

Be de 
BANK MERGERS AND CHANGES RE- 
VEALED BY POLK’S BANKERS’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The recently published semi-annual edition 
of Polk’s Bankers’ Encyclopedia, shows that 
during the first six months of the current 
year there were recorded 505 bank mergers 
and changes in titles. There were 171 new 
banks opened during this period as compared 
With 107 during the preceding six months. 
Failure or liquidation of 390 banks during 
the first six months of 1929 shows an increase 
of 75 over the corresponding preceding period. 
Important changes in the foreign section of 
the eneyclopedia have been introduced in the 
latest edition. 


New quarters have been opened for the 
Atlantie City office of the National City Com- 
pany of New York. 
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VIA HAVANA AND PANAMA CANAL 


For 13 days sail this fascinating 
scenic water way on one of the three 
great NEW turbo-electric liners— 
S. S. California, S. S. Virginia or 
S. S. Pennsylvania — the largest 
steamers ever built under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

See Havana... “step” through the 
Panama Canal in 8 daylight hours 
... then up the coast to San Fran- 
cisco, stopping en route at San 
Diego (Coronado Beach), Los Ange- 
les. Or make the equally interesting 
trip from the West Coast over the 
same route to New York. 


Ask about our attractive combina- 
tion circle tours, one way water, 
one way rail—8,000 miles around 
and across America—beginning at 
any point in the United States or 
Canada. 


For full information address No. 
1 Broadway, New York; 180 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 
Market Street, San Francisco, 
our offices elsewhere or author- 
ized S. S. and R. R. agents. 
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TRUST COMPANY GUARDS ATROPHIED HUMAN CORPSE 
AS “CORPUS” OF LIVING TRUST 


A STRANGE AND RATHER SPOOKY ADVENTURE IN TRUSTEESHIP 


LANE D. WEBBER 
Vice-President and Trust Officer of The First National Trust and Savings Bank of San Diego, Cal. 


(Epitor’s Note: Notwithstanding that the scene of this strange chapter in trust 
company experience is laid near Tiajuana, across 
supported by doctors, scientists and historical tradition. 


the Mexican border, its veracity is 
Anomalous as it may seem, 


here is an instance where the corpus of a living trust consists of a highly prized and 
perfectly preserved diminutive body of an Inca chieftain, reduced to tiny proportions 
by @ process, the secret of which has been jealously guarded by the descendants of 
the Incas who inhabit a portion of South America.) 


FEW years ago there came to our 

bank a man who had travelled rather 

extensively and who was about to 
undertake another journey of great distance 
and long. duration. Being wise in the way 
of the world and aware of the value of trust 
service, he sought the aid of a trust com- 
pany to handle his affairs during his ab- 
sence. He wanted to make and made a 
living trust of his entire possessions. 

He conveyed and assigned to us his prop- 
erties and then produced what he termed 
a thing of great value and one of his most 
cherished belongings. It was a small, darx 
red, wooden box of about ten or eleven inches 
in length, and about five or six inches in 
width and height. Through a glass top 
or covering there was disclosed the most 
novel and remarkable bit of property it has 
ever been my experience to see, not to say, 
hold in trust. The quaint little box con- 
tained what appeared to be a human body, 
about six and one-half inches in length 
and perfect in every anatomical detail. In 
saying “perfect in every anatomical detail’ 
you may believe me to be speaking advisedly 
as the tiny creature was completely nude. 

After the first shock incident to this ex- 
hibition there followed a flood of inquiries 
prompted by a most excited curiosity. This 
is the story. 


Secret Process of the Incas 

It was a shrunken body obtained in South 
America at great risk and under most mys- 
terious circumstances. In life this little 
relic had been a fourteen year old male— 
the son of a great chief or ruler—who, after 
death, had been subjected to the mysterious 
process of treatment known only to those 
ancient peoples of South America who have 


clung tenaciously to the civilization and tra- 
ditions of their ages-old ancestors. By this 
process or treatment this human adult had 
been dwarfed to such dimensional insig- 
nificance, but with the retention of propor- 
tional perfection. The head and features, 
torso, arms and legs, fingers and toes, nails, 
teeth and all other physical markings were 
perfect in this almost absurd miniature man. 

The Ineas, or their descendants, the Indi- 
ans who inhabit a portion of South America 
and particularly that territory within the 
confines of the Country of Peru, have this 
secret process whereby they reduce a human 
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body to these tiny proportions and yet re- 
tain its every physical perfection. They 
guard this secret most jealously and, al- 
though there have been innumerable at- 
tempts to learn the same, it has defied dis- 
covery. 

There are two stories which concern the 
reason for and use of the secret process. 
One is that the bodies of their chiefs and 
royal families are in this manner preserved 
as a mark of great honor. The other is that 
these people like to demonstrate this strange 
process of theirs by using it to pay a great 
compliment to some visitor whom it is their 
wish to highly honor. It has been said that 
this guest will be shown a number of Indians 
and asked to select one whom he would like 
to have as a souvenir. The designated per- 
son is executed and subjected to this dwarf- 
ing procedure. In due time he is then pre- 
sented to the one who brought about his 
election. We do not undertake to vouch for 
the veracity of either of these stories. 


Prize Secured by English Explorer 
It is reported that but one other of these 
little bodies has ever been brought out to 
the world. This was obtained by a well 
known English explorer, who succeeded in 
slipping out of the country with his treasure 
and afterward put it into a British museum. 





This specimen is considerably larger than 
our little ‘corpus’. 

In color, the body was darker than those 
we are nowadays accustomed to see on the 
streets, clothed but little more, and yet it 
had been no darker than those races who 
dwell in the semi-tropical countries or than 
those chassis commonly exhibited at the 
beaches. You might have conceived it to be 
a dwarfed incubator baby or a _ preserved 
unborn child, except that it had a formation 
and proportions unknown to such and the 
appearance of maturity, development and a 
worldliness incident to adolescence. 


Trust Duties on Behalf of “Big Boy” 

It so excited our interest and curiosity 
that we had several doctors and scientists 
examine it. All pronounced themselves un- 
able to detect any flaw fault or fraud. The 
skin, muscles, cords, flesh, nails, fingers, 
hair, eyelashes, teeth, and other parts af- 
fording opportunity for the discovery of 
deceit or trickery, responded to examination 
with defying sincerity and our “little strang- 
er’ was pronounced genuine. 

The trustor declared it to be real and 
said that he was then negotiating with an 
exhibitor for a contract under which it was 
to be exhibited. Our duties in “Big Boy’s” 
behalf were to consist of safe keeping and 
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the completion of negotiations for his ex- 
hibition under a profitable contract, seeing 
that the body was adequately insured against 
every possible mishap and that his earnings 
were collected and conserved for the doting 
foster father—our trustor. 

He resided with us for two or three years 
and caused absolutely no trouble, requiring 
no attention and making no demands—other 
than his silent appeal to curiosity. He never 
got into a museum or on the stage, partly 
because his owner’s restrictions and condi- 
tions were much like those of a chaperoning 
mother of a pretty girl trying to make good 
on the stage or in the pictures—difficult, if 
not impossible, of reconcilement with the 
environment. It was our boast that we had 
the only dead human being ever incorporated 
into a living trust. We often wondered if 
the trustor thought that by putting him 
into a living trust he might thus revive life 
in the body and so, indirectly, stimulate life 
in the trust business. However, you must 


admit that the “corpus” of that trust was 


so named with precision and nicety. 

One of the examining scientists dubbed 
him “Atrophied Boy” and he then took on 
the sobriquet of “Atta’ Boy”. After coming 
among us he was immediately included in 
the “We” of the department, so that Colonel 
Lindbergh really can not accurately claim 





originality for that form of editorial mod- 
esty. We referred to him as one of our 
‘Assistant Trust Officers” until some thought- 
less—or perhaps thoughtful—wag, spoke of 
him as the “Vice-president and Trust Officer” 
of the bank, whereupon it became my stern 
duty to terminate the levity. 

All that is left to denote the passing this 
way of our little “Boy Friend’—and to 
furnish veracity for the related incident— 
is a picture of him. For the small price of 
one-tenth of one per cent—the minimum ac- 
ceptance fee—the curiosity of any of you 
may be gratified. 

In any event, that is the most novel trust 
that has ever come to my hands or knowl- 


edge. Under the buldgeonings of fate—as 
exemplified through trust problems—my 


bloody but unbowed head yearns for more 
trusts of like intriguing interest and easy 
supervision, magnified in opportunities for 
real service but dwarfed in possibilities for 
the tedious technique of management. 





Meade H. Willis, vice-president and man- 
ager of the bond department of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has been elected a member of the 
board of governors of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America. 
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Throughoutthecitiesof America 
new giants of steel and concrete 
soar skyward. They symbolize 
the marked trend toward size 
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Fear of size, generally, has 
been replaced by its acceptance 
as a mark of an economically 
adjusted enterprise. This trend 
toward size makes necessary 


broader and deeper financial 


foundations for expanding in- 


dustry and commerce. 


The consolidation of The 
Seaboard National Bank and 
The Equitable Trust Company 
brings to the service of their 
clients a more deeply entrenched 
foundation in resources and 
banking experience. On this 
foundation the established busi- 
ness of today as well as the 
coming business of tomorrow 


can rely for their growing needs. 
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NEW ALIGNMENTS IN AMERICAN BANKING 


SIGNIFICANCE OF BANK HOLDING AND GROUP ORGANIZATIONS 


FRANK W. BLAIR 
Chairman of Board, Guardian Detroit Union Group and Union Guardian Trust Company 
of Detroit, Michigan 


T is our opinion that the present tendency 

toward the organization of bank holding 
companies, group organization, etc., is 
but one phase of a comprehensive process 
which is destined to change profoundly the 
banking economy of the country. The process 
appears ominous to and excites the fears of 
the conservative merely because there is 
being concentrated in a few years the nat- 
ural development of half a century. 

Ever since the dissolution of the Second 
Bank of the United States the banking de- 
velopment of this country has been shunted 
on to lines radically different from those of 
every other country of financial importance. 
Sectional feeling and the federal system 
have favored the enactment of legislation 
forcing local community banking. Local 
banks, established to meet this situation, 
have become vested interests tending strong- 
ly to perpetuate themselves and the legis- 
lation under which they were stablished. 


In the meantime commerce and industry 
of the country not only grew by leaps and 
bounds in the aggregate, but the average 
unit size of the individual enterprise in- 
creased even more rapidly. The banking 
system, restrained by the bonds of custom, 
prejudice, and legislation, failed to keep 
pace; consequently many important com- 
panies, and even many not so important, 
outgrew their banks and had to divide their 
business between two or even more financial 
institutions in order to secure adequate ac- 
commodation. 

Within recent years the banking system 
of the country has been trying to break these 
shackles and organize itself along lines paral- 
lel to those which now prevail in other de- 
veloped countries and parallel to those which 
have been taken by most other lines of en- 
deavor in this country. Already the neigh- 
borhood bank has become a memory—city- 
wide branch banking is a fait accompli. In 
one State—California—statewide branch 
banking is a living reality, while in other 
states the urge is strong. But the weight 


of the vested interests holding back this 
movement is great, and their power was 
demonstrated during the debate on the Hull 
amendment to the McFadden bill. 

The trend toward the formation of bank 
holding companies, group organizations, etc., 
represents in our opinion the first step, and 
the only step possible under present legal 
restrictions, toward a new and better align- 
ment of the banking economy of the coun- 
try. But it cannot be reasonably supposed 
that the holding company structure is to 
represent the last word either in the finan- 
cial or any other field. To so suppose would 
be indeed pessimistic. But it does represent 
a definite evolutionary step in the direction 


of an American banking system along lines 
somewhat resembling those of the English 
banking system. 

During this transitory period the oppor- 
tunity for manipulation reaches its apogee. 
For the obscure, complex accounts of many 


group and holding companies—understood 
only by the insiders in the companies, and 
probably so confusing that even the major 
executives have to be lead by the hand by 
skilled counsel and expert accountants— 
provide the most fertile of all fields for 
financial malpractice. This is not suggested 
in a spirit of pessimism, but rather in one 
of optimism; for the greatest opportunities 
for malpractice are now present and they 
are being availed of but sparingly. We may 
shortly reach the peak in the rising com- 
plexity and confusion of our banking system 
and reestablish ourselves on a_ big-bank 
basis as simple and understandable (from 
the viewpoint of capital structure, control, 
ete.) as the old small-bank basis from which 
we appear to be rapidly departing. 
OO 

Merger has been effected between the 
American-First National Bank and the Se- 
curity National Bank of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, under the title of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company with com- 
bined assets of over $70,000,000 and capital 
stock of $5,000,000. 








WIDER LATITUDE FOR NATIONAL BANKS TO 
OPERATE BRANCHES 
CREATION OF A UNIFORM BANKING SYSTEM 


J. W. POLE 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 


(Epitor’s Note: The Comptroller of the Currency indicates legislative proposals to 
be submitted to the next session of Congress by his department, the aim of which will 
be to grant more liberal authority to national banks in the extension of branch banking 
operations and for Congress to define the limitations of branch banking operations. 
Comptroller Pole justifies such extension on the ground that banking development calls 
for a more uniform banking system under Federal rather than varying state supervision.) 


HAVE given long and careful study to 

this question of the extension of branch 

banking and have conferred with repre- 
sentative bankers of all classes. I have 
caused to be gathered comprehensive statis- 
tics on bank operations throughout the coun- 
try. After reviewing all of the discussions 
concerning branch banking before and since 
the McFadden Act and having in mind that 
this should not be regarded as a controversy 
solely between bankers but that the interest 
of the general public also be given full con- 
sideration, I have reached the conclusion 
that an extension of branch banking privi- 
leges should be granted to national banks. 


That it should not be nationwide will be 
generally admitted. It has been suggested 
that branch banking be limited to the con- 
fines of each Federal Reserve district. This 
may not be feasible to the same extent in 
all Federal Reserve districts. Restricting 
it to state boundaries, which are political, 
rather than economic, presents difficulties, as 
does the suggestion that a radius of fifty or 
one hundred miles from the parent bank be 
fixed, but there is an economic area to which 
the extension of branch banking can be ap- 
plied, varying in size to meet the diversified 
conditions that exist in this vast country. 


Congress to Fix Boundaries 

It is for Congress ultimately to fix the 
boundaries of these districts; but Congress, 
of course, would not and could not attempt 
to do so prior to careful consideration and 
study of all of the factors, which could only 
be carried on by a committee of qualified 
experts. Would we not be making real prog- 
ress if, at the coming session, the Congress 
were to instruct, let us say, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Comptroller of the 


Currency to study the banking situation 
and to report the boundaries which they 
would recommend that the Congress set up, 
establishing such definite areas? 

In order that this development, within 
whatever economic areas may be determined 
upon by Congress, may be sound and order- 
ly, it should be protected by three safe- 
guards: First, that governmental supervi- 
sion be further extended and _ intensified; 
second, that each parent bank be capitalized 
adequately to meet the responsibility of oper- 
ating branches, and third, that discretion 
over the establishment and over the removal 
of every branch be vested in the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

Under a branch system of this character 
it would be possible for the parent bank to 
have a diversified banking business to pro- 
tect it against economic depression in any 
one locality or in any one industrial activity 
or business enterprise. It would then be 
able to extend to the country districts the 
same quality of banking services and the 
same safety to its depositors which the cus- 
tomers of metropolitan banks in the large 
cities now enjoy. There would, of course, 
still remain the question of ‘incompetent 
management and in a branch system the 
question of management is of.the greatest 
importance on account of the magnitude of 
the enterprise. It is to this end that it 
seems wise that governmental supervision 
be developed to the point where the super- 
vising authorities can protect the public as 
far as is humanly possible in this respect. 

No weakly capitalized bank should be per- 
mitted to engage in branch banking and in 
the ordinary course of business it is not 
likely that such a thing would be proposed. 
Nevertheless, I am in favor of a statutory 
requirement for a minimum ecapitalization 
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which will be large enough to insure the 
protection of the depositors and to discharge 
properly the responsibilities incident to the 
operation of a branch system. 


Supervision of Branch Banking 


One of the principal reasons why the 
scramble for branches under the McFadden 
Act, prophesied by many of the opponents 
of the measure, failed to materialize, was 
undoubtedly the incorporation in that act 
of the wise provision that no branch could 
be established without the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. It was re- 
quired that an application be filed by the 
bank setting forth the reasons why the 
branch was desired, such application to be 
supported by a formal resolution from its 
board of directors in authorization thereof. 
Further procedure involved the detailing of 
a bank examiner to make a thorough investi- 
gation, having in mind the effect of the es- 
tablishment of the branch upon the local 
community, upon the banking situation as a 
whole and upon the parent bank, and the 
filing with the Comptroller of the Currency 
of a full, written report of this investiga- 
tion, along with recommendations from the 
Chief National Bank Examiner. Upon the 
basis of this information and such other in- 


formation as the Comptroller might acquire 
from the Federal Reserve bank or from 
other sources rests the approval or denial 
of each application for the establishment 
of a branch. This procedure has been suffi- 
cient to discourage any precipitate rush, and 
this discretionary power lodged with the 
Comptroller of the Currency will enable him 
at all times to require a branch system to 
develop in an orderly manner. 

What of the sound country bank which 
has been operating for years with profit and 
is serving its local community? Under the 
procedure outlined above such a bank could 
not be driven out of business through the 
establishment of a de novo branch, for the 
simple reason that no Comptroller of ‘the 
Currency would permit it. Bank stock is a 
commodity with a market value and if a 
stockholders wishes to sell to a branch sys- 
tem that is his right under the ordinary law 
of contract. But it is inconceivable that 
any Comptroller of the Currency, the pro- 
ceedings of whose office are important pub- 
lic records, would ever lend his high respon- 
sibility to aid a branch bank unfairly to 
drive a local bank out of business. The suc- 
cessful country bank, therefore, should have 
nothing to fear from the recommendation 
which I propose. 
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Grant us the privilege of 
giving prompt and reliable 
attention in relation to any 
fiduciary or trust service 
in this City or Michigan. 


RA» 
Metropolitan Irust 


Company 
147 CONGRESS STREET, W. 


An organization in which experienced 
executives meet and serve the public 
with complete trust service. 


Proposed Branch Banking Legislation 

In my recent address at Atlantic City, I 
indicated that the proposal for the new 
legislation which I intended to formulate 
would offer to state banks and trust com- 
panies an opportunity to gain a wider field 
of banking operations under the national 
charter. With liberal branch banking privi- 
leges conferred upon the national banks, the 
attractions of a national charter would be 
considerably enhanced and while there 
would of course be no compulsion upon the 
state banks and trust companies to become 
national banks, in the usual course of busi- 
ness, it is believed that the stockholders of 
the large state institutions would find it to 
their advantage to operate under the na- 
tional charter. 

From the standpoint of the public, since 
commerce is national and interstate, the 
creation of a uniform banking system 


through the assimilation of the bulk of the - 


banking resources of the country would be 
not only an advantage but a logical devel- 
opment. From the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the increase in 
the resources and strength of the national 
System as a result of the extension of 
branches and the conversion of large state 
banks into national, would bring into the 
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Federal Reserve System a great volume of 
banking resources now operating indepen- 
dently and at the same time develop an in- 
strumentality over which the government 
would have complete control and through 
which it could enforce an adequate banking 
policy. 
Group Banking 

Notwithstanding the technical restrictions 
in the law against the establishment of 
branches in the country districts by banks 
in the cities, there has developed since the 
McFadden Act a new form of branch bank- 
ing which appears to be without legal ob- 
jection. For many years single individuals 
or groups of individuals have owned the ma- 
jority of the stock of more than one bank. 
These banks were usually small and oper- 
ated within a limited geographical area. This 
phenomenon was regarded as being without 
particular economic significance. The term 
group banking has come to be used to em- 
brace a new type of bank ownership. A 
central financial corporation acquires the 
controlling interest in the stock of a number 
of banks, one of which is a metropolitan bank 
around which the others are grouped. AI- 
though technically each bank in the group 
is a separate corporation operating with a 
local board of directors, practically each 





Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 


member of the group depends upon a central 
management which controls the banking 
policy of the group. The financial responsi- 
bility of the central ownership and manage- 
ment is the main support of the group. 


This movement is so new and is develop- 
ing with such apparent rapidity that it is 
not possible to present complete statistical 
information about it. Strong financial 
groups for this purpose have been formed 
in practically every great commercial cen- 
ter of the country. Some of these have al- 
ready progressed to the point where they 
own from twenty-five to fifty banks. It is 
reported that there are 230 groups in exist- 
ence in the United States, including groups 
owned by individuals, and that they owa 
about 2,000 banks. These figures are believed 
to be approximately correct. Considering 
group banking as a phase or form of branch 
banking and counting each branch as a bank- 
ing office, there are about 29,000 banking 
offices in the country as a whole, 6,000 of 
which are not strictly speaking unit banks. 
In other words, something over 20 per cent 
of all banking offices in the United States 
may be classed as branch banks. 

While it is undoubtedly true that a strong 
metropolitan bank may, through the group 
system, greatly improve the rural banking 
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situation by putting behind a group of coun- 
try banks its financial strength and skill of 
management, it is debatable whether or not 
this form of banking is the best remedy for 
the situation which confronts us. The cen- 
tral management of a group must operate 
through a number of separate corporations, 
each of which must maintain its own oper- 
ating status under the banking laws with a 
full complement of banking overhead. Di- 
versification of banking business in the 
group and the use of liquid funds can only 
be obtained by transferring assets from 2 
bank in one locality to that in another, at 
the same time maintaining the separate fi- 
nancial condition of each bank at the re- 
quired standard. In the case of a group 
composed of both national and state banks 
this procedure complicates the work of the 
supervising authorities. While the condition 
of each bank may be determined, the condi- 
tion of the group as a whole does not come 
under the visitorial powers of the govern- 
ment concerned. 

In the absence of government permission 
for branch banking in its true sense present 
developments indicate that group banking. 
under the force of economic law, may even- 
tually displace the present system of coun 
try unit banks. 
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mid-western banker 
had heard of our 
unique method of handling 
call loans. He placed his 
funds on call through the 


Interstate Trust Company. 


Within a period of a few 
weeks we had saved several 
hundred dollars for this 


correspondent. 


Inquiries regarding this Perhaps we could do the 


subject will be answered same for you. 
fully and promptly. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—37 Wall Street 
New York City 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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The City Bank Farmers Trust Company of 
New York has announced new features in its 
Uniform Trust Plan which broadens its 
scope and benefits by admitting participa- 
tions in sums as small as $5,000 and thus 
enabling individuals of relatively small 
means to secure the advantages of individual 
trust participation in a group investment 
administered by the trust company. While 
the new plan retains the essentials of man- 
agement, control and diversification which 
characterized the Uniform Trust Plan “A” 
which became operative on March 21, 1929, 
when assets of each trust were combined 
to form the mingled fund, the latest develop- 
ment not only extends the benefits to indi- 
vidual participation as low as $5,000, there 
are also the added facilities obtained through 
the affiliation of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company with the National City Bank 
and its highly geared and far-flung sphere 
of contacts and branch organizations. 

The latest Uniform Trust Plan is in accord- 
ance with plans which have been cherished 
for a long time by James H. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, to popularize trust service and bring 
to the individual of small capital the oppor- 
tunity to have his funds managed under a 
voluntary revocable trust agreement, provid- 
ing diversification, expert management and 
safeguards as well as enhanced earning ca- 
pacity which are not at the command of 
the individual of modest means. The de- 
tails as to the character of investments, 
including carefully selected common stocks, 
methods of accounting, supervision and dis- 
tribution of earnings, were described in an 
article in the May 1929 issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES written by R. Baylor Knox, trust 
officer of the City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany. This article described the operation of 
the original Uniform Trust Plan inaugurated 
last March, which differs from the new set- 
up only in the extension of benefits and par- 
ticipations to sums as small as $5,000. 

Describing the latest Uniform Trust Plan, 
James H. Perkins, president of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, says: 

“The company will accept responsibility 
for each individual’s funds under a trust 
agreement and will mingle these funds, the 
capital thus assembled being invested in 
highly diversified securities, with the invest- 
ments supervised by a committee of execu- 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN UNIFORM TRUST PLAN ANNOUNCED 
BY CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


tive officers and directors of the trust com- 
pany and subjected to a constant examination. 
Every increase in the aggregate income and 
value of the total fund will be shared pro- 
portionately by each person whose funds are 
mingled, and quarterly payments, comparing 
favorably with returns from ordinary secu- 
rities, will be made by the trust company.” 

The City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
will have exclusive power to invest the 
moneys of the funds and under the terms of 
the trust contracts will be empowered to 
enter into underwriting agreements and in 
other ways find profitable employment for 
the funds in its care. The trust agreements 
under which the funds will be operated will 
be uniform, as the name of the plan indicates, 
and will provide for revocation at any time, 
upon thirty days’ notice by either the maker 
or the trust company. 

Upon termination of the trust the bene- 
ficiary will receive his proportionate share 
of the total amount then constituting the 
aggregate mingled fund. Although the trust 
is not transferable, the right of revocation 
may be assigned, in this way enabling the 
beneficiary to borrow money, using the trust 
as collateral. 

The plans differs materially from that of 
the ordinary investment trust. There will be 
no shares to be traded in upon the market, 
nor can the trusts change hands, except in 
being terminated. It is planned to pay quar- 
terly dividends upon the funds invested in 
the trusts and at the periods of these divi- 
dends the trust company will probably issue 


statements as to the financial position of 
the fund. 


The Syracuse Trust Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y. is named as executor in association 
with the widow, in the will of the late Fred- 
erick R. Wickwire, manufacturer. who left 
an estate valued at from $3,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000. 

Average yield on mortgage investments of 
104 life insurance companies of the United 
States for 1928 was 5.49 per cent whereas 
the average return on stock and bond hold- 
ings of these companies was 4.87 per cent. 


The bank merger infection has spread to 
Germany where the Deutsche Bank and the 
Disconto Gesellschaft will be combined with 
aggregate deposits of 4,000,000,000 reichmarks 
and capital of 285,000,000 reichmarks. 
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NEW RULES FOR RECEIPT AND DELIVERY OF STOCK BY 
TRANSFER AGENTS AND REGISTRAR 


The Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago has adopted a report of its Stock 
Transfer Committee and communicated to 
its members a set of new rules for the re- 
ceipt and delivery of stock by transfer agents 
and registrars which has also been approved 
by the Association of Chicago Stock Ex- 
change Firms. It is expected that the new 
schedule, effective Sept. 16, will speed up 
considerably the work of receipt and de- 
livery of stock. The communication also 
covers an amendment to the fee schedule 
relating to information furnished to brokers. 
This amendment is not designed to provide 
additionai revenues for trust companies but 
to discourage practice which has become 
somewhat of a burden and problem. 

Following is the new schedule adopted for 
receiving and delivering stock certificates: 

“Where stock certificates are received by 
the transfer agent up to twelve o’clock noon 
those certificates and the new certificates 
issued in lieu thereof should be in the hands 
of the registrar not later than nine o’clock 
a.m. of the next full business day. The regi- 
istrar should then have the new certificates 
ready for delivery not later than noon of 
the full business day on which they were 
received by the registrar. 

“Where stock certificates are received by 
the transfer agent between twelve o’clock 
noon and two-fifteen o’clock p.m. those cer- 
tificates and the new certificates issued in 
lieu thereof should be delivered to the reg- 
istrar not later than one-thrity o’clock p.m. 
of the following full business day. The reg- 
istrar should then have the new certificates 
ready for delivery not later than eleven 
thirty a.m. of the following business day. 


“Where stock certificates are received by 
the transfer agent up to twelve o’clock noon 
on Saturday, those certificates and the new 


certificates issued in lieu thereof should be 
delivered to the registrar not later than one- 
thirty p.m. of the following business day. 
The registrar should then have the new cer- 
tificates ready for delivery not later than 
eleven-thirty o’clock a.m. of the following 
business day. 

“Receipts for stock certificates received 
after twelve o’clock noon should be dated 
the same day and the stock certificates and 
transfer sheets should be dated as of the 
following business day. This means that 
stock received in the afternoon and that re- 
ceived on the following day up to noon (with 
the exception of stock received Friday up 
to noon) constitute a day’s work and both 
the stock certificates and transfer sheets 
should be dated the same day. All receipts 
should be stamped with the day and time of 
delivery. 

“The exception to the above is that stock 
received on dates of record for dividend 
purposes must be issued and cleared the 
same day.” 

Furnishing Information to Brokers 
a. For furnishing information showing the 
name in which certain stock certificates 
were issued, name of guarantor of assign- 
ment, reporting to broker’s auditors, or 
other similar information, $1.00 for each 
certificate involved. 

. For furnishing or checking list of stock 
certificate numbers and shares outstanding 
in name of broker of nominee, 25c. for 
each certificate. 


The State Street Trust Company of Boston 
was named as executor and trustee, in as- 
sociation with Cecil P. Stuart of New York, 
in the will of the late Harris Livermore who 
was killed with seven other persons in an 
airplane accident on Mount Taylor, N. M. 
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ly DIVIDUAL service is one of the prin- 
ciples on which the Bank of New York & 
Trust Company was founded by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in 1784. 





In the one hundred and forty-five years 
of its existence, this bank has adhered to 
that principle, adopting new methods only 
as they were shown to contribute to the 
success of such a policy. In this way it has 
achieved a personal and cordial relation 





with its clients resulting in a sympathetic 
understanding otherwise difficult to attain. 
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THE PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON CALLED BONDS 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF CLEARANCE BUREAU 


VICTOR R. GRAVES 
Trust Officer, The Dexter Horton National Bank of Seattle, Wash, 


EEKING to explore a new frontier of 

thought on the subject of the payment 

of interest on called bonds, I addressed 
a letter to a number of trust officers in East- 
ern, Midwest and Pacific Coast cities. The 
answers led me into a maze of violently op- 
posed institutional customs and individua) 
opinions. 

I shall limit consideration to that part of 
the subject which may be stated “What 
should the trustee or paying agent do with 
regard to the interest coupon maturing on 
date of call which is presented for payment 
unaccompanied by the called bond from 
which it has been detached?’ 


Contradiction of Opinion 

A great trust company of the city of New 
York speaks for one group and answers, in 
substance, “Pay it and forget it. Interest 
coupons are presented to us by the thous- 
ands and are treated as so many ten dollar 
bills.” 

Another, voicing the opinion held in many 
companies, says, “No. Send the coupon back, 
and tell the bondholder his bond has been 
called; to send the bond in for payment.” 

Another says, “Don’t send the coupon back. 
It is a promise to pay which should be honored 
upon presentation, according to its terms. 
Attach to the check or to the advice of credit 
a notice telling of the bond eall.”’ 


“Splendid idea, that,” says a company on 
the Pacific Coast, “but the bondholder will 
probably never see the notice. It will be 
lost in transit through the chain of collecting 
correspondents. Why not send your notice 
directly to the bondholder? His name usually 
appears on the income tax certificate or the 
envelope accompanying the coupon. Keep 
a copy of your notice in your files.” 


Responsibility of Trustee or Paying Agent 

Assuming that a notice according to the 
terms of the trust indenture has been given, 
by publication or otherwise, I believe that 
none of those who favor the return of the 
coupon or the mailing of a notice hold that 
there is any legal responsibility resting upon 
the trustee or paying agent to make such 


return or to mail such notice. Should it 
fail to intercept and return the coupon or 
give notice, they still feel it would have no 
responsibility to the unfortunate bondholder 
when he awakes at the end of the next in- 
terest period to find himself confronted with 
a loss of interest after date of call. Its 
attempt to protect the bondholder is merely 
the result of a desire to save him from pos- 
sible loss; a courteous expression of good 
will. If an error should creep in, and the 
notice not be given, surely, they say, the 
trustee or paying agent should not be re- 
quired to make good the loss to the bond- 
holder. 

It seems to me that none of the methods 
mentioned is entirely desirable. When the 
bondholder presents his bond six months 
after date of call, with a coupon artistically 
restored to its nest with a bit of transparent 
mending tissue, and tearfully wails, “I didn’t 
know it was called,” it seems a trifle harsh 
for the trustee or paying agent to say as did 
Philip Snowden of Great Britain recently 
in the Reparations Conference at the Hague, 
“Well, you know it now.” 

It also seems to me, unwise to lull the 
bondholding public, the investment bankers 
and others, into a false sense of security 
by intercepting the coupon and rendering 
the service on ten thousand items, failing 
on one, and recognizing no responsibility 
for the single failure. 


Practice in Large Fiscal Centers 

It is difficult to understand how the trust 
companies and banks in New York, Chicago, 
and other great fiscal centers handle the 
volume of business that develops on heavy 
coupon paying dates with so very few errors. 
Coupons from called bonds do escape the 
vigilance of the twenty-five million dollar 
institutions—and of the two hundred and 
fifty million dollar institutions. Never a 
heavy interest paying date passes without its 
harvest of such items, with investigations, 
denials of responsibility, excuses, and ex- 
planations. No explanation compensates the 
bondholder for the loss of his interest, and 
if he is insistent, if his net worth is suffi- 
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ciently large, someone, whether it be his 
investment banker, securities custodian, trus- 
tee, or the paying agent, may deem it ex- 
pedient to pay the loss. 

Responsibility in some instances cannot 
readily be fixed. A _ splendid California 
trust department is the trustee for an issue 
with a large New York bank as ¢o-paying 
agent. Our customer owned one of the 
bonds. Being a naval officer on duty in the 
Orient, he deposited the item with the se- 
curities department of our bank, knowing it 
would receive the usual careful call atten- 
tion. The December first coupon matured 
and was paid. The June first coupon ma- 
tured, was forwarded to New York for col- 
lection, and was paid. In August the New 
York paying agent asked our collecting New 
York correspondent to secure for them a 
refund of the amount of the June coupon. 
The bond had been called on the preceding 
December first. 

The trustee had given the legal notice re- 
quired in the trust indenture by publication in 
a newspaper in California. The trustee’s 
files revealed a copy of a letter written to 
the New York paying agent informing the 
latter of the call. The New York Agent’s 


files failed to reveal such a letter, apparently 


it had not been received, and no acknowl- 
edgement thereof had been given. The call 
service which we use, published by a statis- 
tical organization in New York, failed to 
include notice of the call. It had not been 
notified by the ‘trustee. The newspaper 
notice in California had been missed by it, 
and of course by us. Our customer had 
lost the use of his money for eight months, 
knew the value of his account to us, was 
possessed of a good naval vocabulary, and 
had plenty of time to write letters. To whom 
do you suppose he delegated the relatively 
simple task of seeing that his interests were 
fully protected while he was in the service 
of his country in Asiatic waters? 


Room for Improvement 

Nearly every trust officer with whom I 
have discussed this subject has had some such 
unfortunate experience in which his company 
or bank has had to pay, in cash, in loss of 
business, or in loss of good will. For this 
reason—certainly from my own experience— 
I am confident that present methods leave 
room for improvement. 


It seems to me that we allow this problem 
to storm our fortifications when our de- 
fenses are the weakest. We permit a heavy 
interest date to mobilize its legions of cou- 
pons for the offensive, unmolested. We 
bring up our reserves of skilled coupon 
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clerks and our secondary defense of casual 
clerical labor. At the zero hour comes the 
attack. The defense, with heroic energy and 
commendable accuracy literally captures the 
horde, but one coupon, that of the called 
bond, is not segregated for interrogation by 
the Intelligence Office, and then (or rather. 
six months later) the trouble begins. Au- 
ditors investigate, letters are written, a 
Court Martial is held, with the bondholder in 
charge. Someone pays, whether in loss of 
good will, in loss of business or in cash. 


Insuring Seasonable Notice to Bondholders 

Would it not be well to devote more at- 
tention to an effort to insure notice to the 
bondholders before rather than after the 
date of call? The ounce of prevention, I 
believe, will apply in this business as in 
others. Suppose investment bankers, the se- 
curities departments of our banks, and bond 
buyers in general knew that their favorite 
published statistical service could be relied 
upon to include a notice of every call to be 
paid through a corporate trustee or paying 
agent in the United States, and suppose they 
knew further that the trustee or paying 
agent would not return or give notice upon 
presentation of a coupon maturing concur- 
rently with call date. I believe that in- 
vestment bankers, trust companies, banks, 
insurance companies and other large bond 
buyers or custodians would then watch the 
‘all publications a little more closely, and if 
all calls were so published and such close 
watch were given, our trouble from such 
sources would be eliminated. 

And how would I provide for the small 
bond buyer—the widow with a few bonds 
tucked in her safe deposit box? If she had 
purchased through an investment banker, he 
obviously would be most happy to make this 
an occasion for a new sale and further profit. 
If she had purchased through an individual 
or through an investment banking house that 
has departed this business life, still she 
should have an investment counsellor or 
banker who would advise her to register 
her securities or place them in the hands of 
a proper custodian for safekeeping service. 
if she be unable to watch the calls herself. 
Can you not see how this would tend t) 
drive the hidden security into proper custo- 
dianship hands, with the resultant benefits to 
bondholder and custodian? 


Proposes Establishing Clearance Bureau 

I should like to see the Trust Section of 
the American Bankers Association establish 
in its offices in New York a bureau for the 
clearance of call information to those jour- 
nals or statistical publications that care to 
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register and comply with a few simple rules 
to be prescribed by the secretary. I wish 
all corporate fiduciaries in the United States 
felt it their duty to give notice to such 
clearance bureau of every call payable 
through them, and failing to do so, would 
assume it their duty to make good their 
failure. Whenever one of our issues is called 
in whole or part we notify the underwriter, 
the registered holders, and some eight or ten 
statistical concerns. 

It would be a simple matter to send, let 
us say, fifty or one hundred copies of the 
call to the clearance bureau in New York on 
a form prescribed by the secretary of our 
Trust Section. Upon receipt by the bureau 
the copies should be run through a machine 
which would imprint the date and serial 
number. Thereupon one ‘copy should be 
mailed to the trustee as evidence that the 
shipment had reached the bureau. One copy 
should then be placed in the bin or pigeon- 
hole for each registered statistical publica- 
tion. In the evening the calls which hal 
accumulated during the day should be mailed 
to the several publications. Upon receipt 
of the notices in the office of the publication 
the calls should be carefully checked as to 
the serial numbers imprinted by the bureau, 
to see that no numbers were missing, thus 
placing the burden upon the publications to 
see that all numbers are received. 

The statistical companies should find ic 
very desirable to register with the bureau, 
pay a fee to cover postage and perhaps 
clerical service and thereby be relieved of 
the burden of seeking their information from 
local newspapers and such other sources as 
are available the country over, perhaps even 
from rival journals. The question of dis- 
crimination between publications thus would 
be avoided. The Trust Section need assume 
no liability, and yet the purpose would be 
accomplished. 


I believe the service should be limited 
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strictly to the receipt of calls from the 
trustee or paying agent, the numbering and 
distributing thereof to the journals. No 
other contract or service should be had 

Our present habits were not acquired in 
a day, and I would not suggest that this 
or any similar plan be adopted on short 
notice. On the contrary, the fullest publicity 
among bankers, trust companies, bond buy- 
ers, and investment bankers should be given 
for many months before the establishment 
of the bureau. It should be understood that 
the change would be made for the benefit of 
the service to all concerned. and would not 
be a mere shifting of responsibility. 'The 
simplicity of a check against a call service 
should be revealed and understool, as well 
as the impossibility of intercepting every 
currently called item under the pressure of 
heavy maturity dates. 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY ES- 
TABLISHES TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
Amplifying its already far reaching equip- 

ment and services the Trust Company of 

New Jersey of Jersey City has announced 


the establishment of a travel department 
While the department will function at the 
main office in Journal Square, its services 
and conveniences will also be extended to 
the patrons of the various branch offices in 
Hudson County and affiliated trust compa- 
nies. The travel department has at its com- 
mand the worldwide facilities of the Ameri- 
can Express Company travel department and 
will provide accommodation for all kinds of 
travel requirements, including travelers’ 
checks, letters of credit, insurance, escorted 
tours, tickets and reservations, visés, pass- 
ports, motor tours, cruises, ete. 


The 1930 regional trust conference em- 
bracing Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
estates, will be held at Seattle, Washington, 
during the latter part of July. 
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National Accounting and 
National Posting Machines 


meet the needs of all departments 
of banks and trust companies 


TODAY there is no account- 
ing work in the modern bank 
or trust company that cannot 
be handled with National 
Accounting Machines or 
National Posting Machines. 


In the savings department 
National Posting Machines 
provide a new protection and 
speed of service. They print 
a complete record of each de- 
posit or withdrawal on the 
passbook, on the ledger card 
and on a journal sheet at one 
operation. No other system 
provides these results. 


In other departments National 
Accounting Machines write 
transit letters, handle proofs 
of clearings sheets, interior 
proofs, post commercial ac- 
counts, prove incoming checks. 


On every kind of accounting 
whatever it may be, these ma- 
chines provide better results 
in less time than previous 
methods. Their economy of 
operation and safety for both 
the company and its customers 
are features which our repre- 
sentative in your city would 
be glad to show you. 


The National Cash Register Company 
World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines 


Dayton, Ohio 
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LIABILITY UNDER TRUSTS TO CREDITORS OF TRUSTOR 


CONTROLLING PRINCIPLES OF LAW AND EQUITY GOVERNING TRUST 
RELATIONSHIPS 


FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, California Trust Company, Los Angeles, California 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Among technical problems confronting trust companies and banks 


in the administration of trusts there are perhaps none which present so many legal 
uncertainties and varying judicial interpretations than those arising from determination 


of the rights of creditors to levy upon income from trust property. 


The carefully pre- 


pared paper presented by Mr. Behrends at the recent Seventh Regional Trust Confer- 
ence deals particularly with cases where income is reserved or made payable to or for 
the use and benefit of the trustor; where trustor reserves right to revoke the trust, 
change beneficiaries or appoint ultimate remaindermen,; definition as to “trustor.”’) 


ANY cases may be cited in which 
rights of creditors of the trustor are 
considered. It would be impossible 

in any limited paper to consider in detail all 

of those cases. It is necessary, according- 
ly, to define clearly that particular phase of 
this subject that will be presented. 

In the first place the rule is universal that 
all transfers of property made with intent 
to hinder, delay or defraud creditors are 
void as to such creditors and this is true 
whether the creditors be present or future 
creditors, and whether the transfer is direct 
or through a trustee. The cases dealing with 
such fraudulent transfers are intensely in- 
teresting—but they involve questions of fact 
rather than questions of law. In general, 
they will not be discussed in this paper. A 
few of these cases will be referred to where 
the particular court has declared the trans- 
fer void merely because the trustor has re- 
served a life estate, either with or without 
power to amend or revoke and has so held 
regardless of the actual intent of the trustor. 

In an attempt to do justice in a particular 
case certain courts have rendered opinions 
that I believe are bad law. I suggest that 
the courts be asked to test the cases before 
them with this thought in mind, “In this 
case would an outright gift of his property 
to third parties be upheld.” If the answer 
is “yes” the trust stands. If “no” the trust 
falls, and this regardless of the interests the 
trustor has reserved. For it is clear that 
anyone having property may make an ab- 
solute gift of that property, and such gift 
cannot be defeated by creditors of the donor 
so long as the intent to defraud creditors is 
not existent. The difficult problems are pre- 


sented when the gift is of only a part—where 
a life estate is reserved and only the remain- 
der is given—and in those cases where the 
donor reserves the right of revocation, or 
of change of beneficiary or of power of ap- 
pointment either with or without reserving 
the life estate. 

In this discussion we will assume an ex- 
isting trust validly created with no actual 
intent to defraud creditors, and first we will 
consider those cases in which the income 
from the trust property is reserved or is 
made payable to or for the use and benefit 
of the trustor. Secondly, we will consider 
those cases in which the trustor has reserved 
the right to revoke the trust or to change 
beneficiaries, or to appoint ultimate remain- 
dermen either by written instrument or by 
will. Lastly we will consider who is a 
“trustor.” 

Income to Trustor 

The rule is universal that whatever in- 
terest the trustor has in or to income from 
a trust that he has created may be subjected 
to the claims of his creditors whether pres- 
ent or future. The American rule uphold- 
ing spendthrift clauses does not apply, and 
cannot apply, to income received by the trus- 
tor from property that he himself has placed 
in trust. As was appropriately said in the 
ease of Brown vs. McGill (S87 Md. 161, 39 Atl. 
613), after affirming the propriety of spend- 
thrift provisions, “But it is going too far 
and is too violently assaulting the policy of 
the law of this state as indicated above to 
permit a person to convey property owned 
by him to a trustee and still retain full en- 
joyment of the income and revenues from 
it through the instrumentality of the trus- 
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tee and yet have an interest he retains for 
himself worth it may be thousands or tens 
of thousands of dollars of income so fettered 
by. his own act that it cannot be disposed 
of or be reached by his creditors. To hold 
that a grantor can retain all the use and 
enjoyment of his property while he is alive 
‘free from the incidents of property, and not 
subject to his debts, would be a dangerous 
and startling proposition to sanction.’ We 
do not think it can be sustained by reason 
or authority.” To similar effect see Pacific 
National Bank vs. Windram (133 Mass. 175), 
and other cases cited above. 

The mere fact that the trustor has reserved 
to himself the life estate in the property does 
not permit the attaching creditor to reach 
the interest of the remaindermen in the 
trust property. The rule is laid down in 
Perry on Trusts, Tth Ed. Sec. 386a at page 
654, “But if he has made a gift of the re- 
mainder while creating the trust, subsequent 
ereditors will be limited to his life interest 
for the satisfaction of their claims,’ citing 
eases in note 5 on that page. To the same 
effect also are the cases cited in the foot- 
note appearing in 12 L. R. A. N. S. on page 
369. 

McColgan vs. Magee 

A contrary rule, however, has been set 
forth in the case of WcColgan vs. Magee (172 
Cal. 182). In that case it was held that 
the reservation in the grantor of the life 
estate in the trust property permits present 
or future creditors of the trustor to set the 
whole trust aside—that the transfer of the 
trust estate to the trustee is absolutely void. 
While this case is in direct conflict with the 
majority rule as indicated above, it will be 
briefly discussed here. In that case Magee 
Senior had conveyed property to two of his 
sons as trustees for his four sons. 

The trust provided for monthly distribu- 
tion of income, share and share alike, that 
the trust should not extend beyond the lives 
of the beneficiaries and that at any time 
after the death of Magee Senior any three 
of the four beneficiaries might terminate the 
trust by recording a declaration in writing 
to that effect and that upon such termina- 
tion the property embraced therein should 
go on to the beneficiaries, share and share 
alike. Magee Senior died. The trustees in- 
corporated a holding corporation to which 
was transferred somewhat less than a quar- 
ter of the total estate, receiving in return 
therefore all of the capital stock of that 
corporation. Shortly thereafter the four 
beneficiaries executed an agreement whereby 
the trust was to be terminated, delivering to 
Walter Magee the shares of stock in the 
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corporation and some cash, on the condition, 
however, that the stock would not go direct- 
ly to Walter but would be transferred to 
two trustees to hold and to pay the in- 
come therefrom to Walter for his life, sub- 
ject to the payment of a certain indebted- 
ness and upon his death to distribute the 
property to his wife Flora. 

The agreement and the new trust de- 
clared that the interest of Walter was in- 
alienable and should be exempt from the 
claims of creditors. Pursuant to the agree- 
ment an action between the beneficiaries was 
commenced and judgment given, declaring 
the original trusts closed, ratifying the con- 
sent of the beneficiaries to the termination 
of the trust under the agreement above re- 
ferred to and distributing stock to the trus- 
tees pursuant to that agreement. Thereafter 
McColgan recovered judgment against Wal- 
ter, execution issued and was levied on the 
shares of stock held by the trustees. Plain- 
tiff purchased said stock at execution sale 
and brought this action to compel the trus- 
tee to deliver possession of the shares to the 
creditor and demanding that the corporation 
transfer stock on its books in accordance 
with the sheriff’s sale. 


Income Subject to Claims of Attaching 
Creditor 


First the court held, and properly held, 
that his interest in the income from the trust 
estate was subject to the claims of the at- 
taching creditor but the court went further 
and held that the transfer to the trustees 
for Walter was of no effect and that the 
property remained his own notwithstanding 
such disposition and was subject to claims 
of creditors against him in the same manner 
as any other property interest, and further 
the court held that it was immaterial wheth- 
er at the time this transfer was made to the 
trustees it was with the intention to hinder, 
delay or defraud creditors or not. It is 
clear that at the time the trust was created 
Walter could have given all of his property 
away and the gift would have been upheld 
if it were made without the intent to de- 
fraud creditors. If he could give the whole 
property away I cannot see why he should 
not be permitted to give only a portion of 
it away and why that portion could not be 
the interest in remainder which would be- 
come of immediate and real value on the 
termination of the life interest that he was 
to retain. This case I believe is bad law 
and it should be modified or greatly re- 
stricted in a properly presented case. 

This particular case is to my mind a good 
illustration of the old rule that hard cases 











make bad law. A reading of the Magee case 
makes it quite apparent that Walter was an 
improvident and that the trusts were de- 
signed for the express purpose of protecting 
himself against his improvidence, retaining 
full income for his life and assuring his 
wife of the property upon his death. But 
the court gave no consideration whatsoever 
to the vested right of the wife in the re- 
mainder—leaning backwards to protect the 
creditor of the improvident. Cases such as 
this demand that we fully appreciate the 
legal principles involved and do everything 
in our power to see that there is presented 
to our respective courts of appeal definite 
statements of the problems of law involved 
and keep those problems of law from being 
affected so far as we can by the facts that 
are up for review. 


Right to Revoke, Amend or Appoint 

The most difficult question is presented 
where the trustor reserves the right to re- 
yoke the trust, in whole or in part, or to 
change the beneficiaries or reserves the right 
to appoint by a written instrument, immedi- 
ately effective, or by will, the ultimate bene 
ficiaries who will become entitled to the 
trust property. In many cases not only has 
the trustor reserved the right to amend, 
revoke or appoint but he has also reserved 
the income for life. To the layman these 
reservations would seem to give the trustor 
so complete control over the trust estate and 
such substantial rights in it that to all in- 
tents and purposes the trust estate is his 
property. But in law these rights to amend, 
revoke or appoint are “Powers”. The full 
legal estate in the trust property has vested 





in the trustee. The equitable estates have 
vested in the named beneficiaries. But 
these estates—legal and/or equitable—are 


subject to being divested by the happening 
of a condition subsequent—by the exercise 
of such power—(Tenant vs. Tenant Memori- 
al Home 167 Cal. 570). 

I feel that in considering such a trust the 
attention of the court should be called quite 
definitely to the exact legal problems in- 
volved and should be asked to determine 
first how far the creditor should go in reach- 
ing the income and then consider as a sep- 
arate proposition the question of rights, if 
any, of the creditor to get at the trust 
property through the reservation by the 
trustor of the right to revoke, amend or ap- 
point. In Perry on “Trust and Trustees” 
7th Ed. See. 386a, page 654, this rule is 
laid down. “A creditor of the settlor who 
has settled property in trust for his own 
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benefit as to the income, with power of ap- 
pointment as to the principal, cannot reach 
the corpus of the trust property in default 
of an appointment provided, of course, the 
settlement was not made to defraud creditors. 


Decision by United States Supreme Court 

Although the exercise of the general power 
of appointment may make the corpus liable 
for the payment of the appointer’s debts, 
it is not liable in default of appointment and 
the creditors cannot compel its exercise. 
And the rule is supported by the two cases 
cited in notes 7 and 8 on that page. To the 
same effect is the very able opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Jones vs. Clifton (101 U. S. 225). In that 
case Clifton, for love and affection, signed 
five policies of insurance on his life and con- 
veyed various pieces of real estate to his 
wife, reserving to himself the power to re- 
voke the grant or assignment, in whole or in 
part, and to transfer the property to any use 
he may desire and to such person or per- 
sons as he may designate and to cause such 
uses to .spring or shift as he might declare. 
At the time of these assignments and trans- 
fers he was worth in excess of $250,000 and 
owed only a few inconsiderable debts which 
were soon afterwards paid. Within two or 
three years thereafter a general financial 
panic passed over the country. By reason of 
shrinkage in value, oceasioned by 
his being surety for others, and poor manage- 
ment, his remaining estate was wasted, he 
became insolvent and on his own petition 
was adjudged bankrupt. 

The assignee in bankruptcy sought to set 
aside the deeds and assignments and asked 
that the property be declared to have vested 
in and should be surrendered to the assignee 
in bankruptcy. On hearing, the bill was dis- 
missed with costs and the decree was con- 
firmed by the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court held that the reservations were per- 
sonal and did not pass to the assignee in 
bankruptey, saying, “The title to the land 
and policies passed by the deeds, a power 
only was reserved. That power is not an 
interest in the property which can be trans- 
ferred to another or sold on execution or 
devised by will. The grantor could indeed 
exercise the power either by deed or will 
but he could not vest the power in any other 
person to be thus executed nor is the power 
a chose in action. It would not, therefore, 
in our judgment, constitute assets of the 
bankrupt which passed to his assignee.” 


losses 


Law and Conscience 
Technically the rules laid down in Perry, 
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and the cases cited there, and in the Jones 
vs. Clifton case, are sound law. However, 
the result does not particularly appeal to 
the conscience. It seems unreasonable that 
a man can incur indebtedness and that his 
creditors should go unpaid when the debtor 
by the mere scratch of the pen can vest 
in himself assets sufficient to take care of 
those debts. I do feel that these powers 
reserved to the grantor are an asset in his 
hands which his creditors should be per- 
mitted to reach through the equity powers 
of our courts of general jurisdiction and 
that under such powers a court of equity 
could compel him to exercise the reserved 
rights to the extent necessary to satisfy 
his creditors. As was well said in the New 
York case of Hallett vs. Thompson (5 Paige 
583), “It is contrary to sound public policy 
to permit a person to have the absolute and 
uncontrolled ownership of property for his 
own purposes and to be able at the same time 
to keep it from his creditors’, and in the 
later New York case of Ullman vs. Cameron 
(186 N. Y. 339), the court concluded by say- 
ing, “The doctrine is sound and applies to 
this case, for, as to my creditors, property 
is mine which becomes mine for the asking 
and no words can make any instrument 
strong enough to hold it for me and keep it 
from them.” 

In the case of Nolan vs. Nolan, (Pa. 12 
L. R. A. N. S. 369) it is said, “It is against 
publie policy, and not consonant with natural 
justice and fair dealing as between debtor 
and creditor that a settlor should be per- 
mitted to play fast and loose with his prop- 
erty in such a manner as to have the use of 
the income during life, and the right of dis- 
posing of the principal by will at any subse- 
quent time he chooses to exercise the power, 
thus giving him all the substantial benefits 
arising from ownership thereof, while he 
has safely put his property beyond the reach 
of creditors.” (See also in this connection 
Hutchinson vs. Maxwell, 100 Va. 169; Scott 
vs. Keane (87 Md. 709), and note in 12 Har- 
vard Law Review 283); Brinton vs. Hook 
(37 Md. Ch. 447); In re Holbrooks Estate 
(218 Pa. 93). 


Question Properly Presented to Courts 

While the text writers generally state 
that the reservation of these powers renders 
the transfer void as against subsequent as 
well as existing creditors, the cases cited by 
them in support of that rule concern trans- 
fers that were void on other grounds. (14 
Am. & Eng. Encyc. 444; 12 R. C. L. 549; 
27 C. J. 603; May, Fraudulent Conveyances 
77; Bump, Fraudulent Conveyances 330.) It 
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has been said that a conveyance on secret 
trust for a grantor is not good against 
creditors, prior or subsequent, (Perry, Trusts 
and Trustees, 7th Ed. Sec. 815a, P. 13879). 
But the cases cited there in note 50 do not 
support the text—they are instances in which 
the transfers were clearly in fraud of cred- 
itors and were void on that ground alone. 

We are confronted with these diverging 
lines of opinion. The first technically sound 
in theory—the other seeming more nearly 
to do equity. 

That we must be ever alert to see that 
eases involving these questions are properly 
presented to our Supreme Courts is strik- 
ingly evidenced in the Oregon case of Coston 
vs. Portland Trust Company (278 Pac. 586). 
In that case Netta A. Garland conveyed 
real estate to the Portland Trust Company, 
retaining the right to manage, supervise and 
direct sales and leasing thereof, directing 
that all the net income be payable to her 
during her lifetime and that on her death 
the trust estate be held and/or distributed 
for the benefit of certain named beneficiaries. 
She reserved the right to revoke the trust 
at any time. 

In June of this year the Oregon Supreme 
Court held the trust void at the instance 
of the administrator of her estate and di- 
rected the trustee to convey the property to 
the administrator and providing that the 
decree stand in the place of a conveyance 
if the trustee should refuse so to convey. 
The trustee had been represented by counsel 
who were so busily engaged in other matters 
that they did not present the case in proper 
fashion to the Supreme Court. Accordingly 
the Oregon Supreme Court rendered a most 
illogical and ill-considered opinion. Imme- 
diately upon the decision having been rend- 
ered and coming to the attention of the 
trust companies in Portland, counsel was 
retained to represent the Trust Companies 
Association of Oregon who were permitted 
to file a brief as amicus curiae and a petition 
for rehearing. The case is still on the court’s 
calendar as the petition for rehearing has 
not been acted upon. 

Among other grounds for holding the trust 
void the Oregon Supreme Court decided that 
the trust was an attempted testamentary 
disposition of property and not having been 
executed with formalities required for such 
disposition was accordingly void. To the 
same effect also is the original opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio in the case of 
Hawkins vs. Union Trust Company (161 N. 
E. 548) though on rehearing (167 N. E. 389) 
the Supreme Court of Ohio reconsidered its 
early opinion, reversing itself and in June 








of this year held that under the peculiar 
wording of a recently amended Ohio statute 
the trusts there discussed were valid. 


Typical of Countless Trusts 

Attention is called to both of these cases 
because they are typical of countless trusts 
that are being accepted by various trust 
companies all over the country in the firm 
belief that they are valid and proper trusts. 
It comes rather as a shock that the Supreme 
Courts of two states have held them void. 
In the Oregon case rights of creditors of 
the trustor were involved. If the Supreme 
Court of Oregon can be made to see the wis- 
dom and the propriety of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Jones vs. Clifton they will be helped to a 
proper determination in the Coston case. 
Following the Jones vs. Clifton rule the right 
reserved to the trustor being personal, ceased 
to exist on her death. Not having been ex- 
ercised prior to that time the rights of the 
ultimate beneficiaries having been vested are 
free from all possibility of attack by her 
creditors. The rights of those ultimate bene- 
ficiaries were vested rights. They were, 
however, subject to being divested by the 
happening of conditions subsequent, namely, 
the exercising by the trustor of her right 
to revoke, change beneficiaries, or appoint. 
The conditions subsequent not having hap- 
pened during the life of the only one en- 
titled to cause the condition to happen, 
their vested interests can never thereafter be 
disturbed. ( Tenant vs. Tenant Memorial 
Home, 167 Cal. 570; Bailey vs. Worcester, 
Me. 68 Atl. 698). 


If in its sense of fairness a court of equity 
should hold that it has power during life- 
time to compel the exercise of these powers 
to revoke, change beneficiaries or appoint, 
such direction should be limited strictly to 
such portion of the trust estate as may be 
necessary fully to protect the claims of 


proven creditors. Under no circumstances 
should the court declare the trust to be 
void. It should only withdraw the mini- 


mum amount of property and any such prop- 
erty withdrawn or sold if it produces an ex- 
cess, that excess should be returned to the 
trustee for the benefit of the ultimate re- 
maindermen. It is the rights of these re- 


maindermen, that the various courts seem 


to have overlooked, who have not received 
sufficient consideration, and this failure to 
receive proper consideration probably was 
caused in each particular case by the par- 
ticular set of circumstances therein exist- 
ing. And it is because of the particular 
circumstances that the various courts have 
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done their best to protect the creditors and 
have overlooked the remaindermen. Let us 
insist on the protection of the remainder- 
men and the trust estate. 


Who Is a Trustor? 

It remains for us to define who is a trus- 
tor. Most of the trusts which we are asked 
to accept cover property in which both the 
husband and the wife have interests, either 
dower, curtesy or community. In many 
cases we are soliciting these trusts and may 
have made statements to the husband and 
wife that in creating such trusts the income 
payable to the wife after the husband’s death 
will be free from the claim of the wife’s 
creditors. This viewpoint of ours needs 
decided reconsideration. 

It is clear of course, that the separate 
property of the husband, in which the wife 
has no dower or community interest, can 
by him be placed in trust and the income and 
principal be protected against the claims of 
the creditors of the wife. But a different 
and more interesting and perplexing prob- 
lem arises where the wife has a dower in- 
terest or a community interest in the proper- 
ty which is left in trust which she waives 
at the time of the creation of the trust or 
at the time she elects to take its. benefits. In 
such cases will spendthrift clauses, attempt- 
ing to put her life estate or other interest 
beyond the reach of creditors, be sustained? 

It is laid down in Perry on “Trusts and 
Trustees”, 7th Ed. Sec. 386a, page 653, “If 
the beneficiary pays consideration for a 
spendthrift trust in his favor, his creditors 
‘an resort to the property thus purchased.” 
The rule laid down in the text is sustained 
by an Iowa decision and was apparently by 
way of dictum conceded to be the law in a 
Virginia case. The Virginia case is not of 
great value because in Virginia spendthrift 
clauses are looked upon with disfavor and 
the court there inclines to the English rule 
rather than the general American rule which 
protects the beneficiaries against their cred- 
itors. 

In the Iowa case of DeRousse vs. Williams 
(Iowa 164 N. W. 896) the question was 
whether what was claimed to be property 
embraced in a spendthrift trust for defend- 
ant Frank Williams was rightfully subjected 
to an order in a divorce decree granting 
plaintiff, who was the wife of said Williams, 
alimony. The trust in question was created 
by defendant’s stepmother. The court found 
that the trust was created by her to prevent 
litigation concerning a contest over the will 
of defendant’s father, under which defend- 
ant’s stepmother took a large portion of an 
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estate and the stepchildren were deprived 
of a substantial portion of their father’s 
property. 

The court found that the surrender of the 
right to contest the will was valuable con- 
sideration for the creation of the trust by 
the stepmother and that accordingly as to 
defendant the spendthrift provisions pre- 
venting him from alienating voluntarily or 
involuntarily, any of the income from or 
property in the trust, was ineffectual. The 
question then presented was to what extent 
the beneficial interest could be subjected to 
plaintiff's claims. Defendant claimed that 
it could be subjected only to the extent of 
the value of the consideration given by the 
defendant which, apparently, must have been 
less than the value of the interest that he 
obtained under the trust. 


In dealing with this question the court 
said, “That the settlement, the abandonment 
of the contest, and the surrender of the lots 
devised to Frank constitute consideration is 
Hornbook law, but it is insisted that though 
this be so, it does not subject the trust prop- 
erty, that it merely makes the trust enforce- 
able and that therefore all that can in any 
event be subjected is the consideration paid. 
We are not impressed with the argument. 


When a debtor purchases property, what he 


pays for it is gone from his creditor. That 
alone is a sufficient reason why such con- 
sideration may not be subjected to the debt. 
By the same token the property bought is 
the fund the creditor may resort to. He 
cannot complain that the debtor did not get 
enough. He has the right to avail himself 
of the profits if the debtor did not pay 
enough.” 

There is another case confirming the text 
not cited, however, in Perry. In the case of 
Bank of Commerce vs. Chambers (96 Mo. 
459, 10 S. W., 38), cited with approval in 
McColgan vs. Magee (supra) under the will 
of the wife certain property was devised 
to a trustee with the provision that the in- 
come from that property go to her husband 
for life if he should waive his curtesy rights 
in this her separate property. On his death 
there were remainders over to others. The 
husband filed his waiver and elected to take 
under the will. Thereafter certain then ex- 
isting creditors of the husband brought suit 
to enforce their claims out of this life inter- 
est. The court held that the husband paid a 
consideration for his life interest and, accord- 
ingly, his creditors could reach that life 
estate and the spendthrift provisions at- 
tached thereto would be disregarded. 

It will be noted that in each of these three 
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cases it was a creditor of the surviving hus- 
band that attacked the trust. A far dif- 
ferent result may be reached if the attack 
is made by a creditor of the surviving wife. 
Even under the English rule settlements of 
property for the benefit of the wife may be 
made free from attack by her creditors. 
There is more reason and need for her pro- 
tection against herself. And it is her rights 
that we should strive to protect. 


Questions Justice Rule 

I question the justice of the rule laid 
down in Perry and in the cases above cited. 
It is suggested that the true rule should be 
that creditors of such purchasing beneficiary 
or trustor should have access to such in- 
dividual’s rights only to the extent of the 
actual consideration paid by him for the 
benefits that he obtains under the trust. It 
is quite possible that the right surrendered 
in the Iowa and Missouri cases did not ex- 
ceed let us say, ten thousand dollars in value, 
while the right to receive might well have 
been five times that amount. 

In those states where curtesy and dower 
still exist, the wife joining in a voluntary 
trust or agreeing to accept the benefits under 
a testamentary trust, waives the right to 
enjoy for her life the use of a third to a 
half of the estate left by her husband. Under 
the living trust, or the usual testamentary 
trust, she is given a life interest in the whole 
of the estate left by the husband. Her new 
interest under such a trust would be two 
to three times as valuable as her statutory 
rights. Even in a community state where 
she surrenders her community interest n 
consideration of receiving a life estate in 
the whole property it is the exceptional 
case in which the value of the rights sur- 
rendered would come anywhere near equal- 
ling the present value of the life interest 
given to her. We should remember that this 
is not the ordinary case of a purchase. It 
is true, a consideration is given by the wife 
but the benefits that she obtains under the 
trust so greatly exceed the value of the 
rights that she surrenders that it is most 
inequitable to treat it as a purchase. To the 
layman it would seem that the _ benefits 
under the proposed trusts were gifts, at 
least in so far as they exceeded the value 
of what the particular spouse is asked to 
and does surrender. This excess should be 
exempt from the claims of creditors though 
the creditors should perhaps be permitted 
to satisfy their claims to the extent of the 
value of the rights surrendered by the trus- 
tor-beneficiary. The decisions cited above are 

(Continued on page 615) 
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New population to serve 


EARLY sixty per cent 

of the world’s tele- 
phones are in the United 
States. There are more than 
sixteen telephones for every 
hundred persons in this coun- 
try. The total number of new 
telephones added by the Beli 
System in 1926 was 765,000; 
in 1927, 698,000; in 1928, 
750,000. The fact that the 
responsibility for such a large 
part of the entire telephone 
service of the country rests 
solely upon the Bell System, 
imposes on the management 
an unusual obligation to the public 
to see to it that the service shall at 
all times be adequate, dependable 
and satisfactory to the user. 


The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, with its pred- 
ecessors, has paid dividends regu- 
larly for forty-nine years. The Bell 
System is expending more than 
five hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars this year for new plant and ser- 
vice improvements. Through a far- 


sighted management, the Beil 
System maintains telephone service 
at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety. 

More than 450,000 stockholders 
own American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Con.pany shares which are 
so widely distributed that no one 
individual holds as much as 1% of 
the total capital stock. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, “Some Financial Facts”? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO., Inc. 


195 Broadway 


New York City 
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BANK CONSOLIDATIONS AS AFFECTING TRUST 
DEPARTMENTS 
RESUME OF LITIGATION AND COURT DECISIONS 


WALDRON H. RAND, Jr. 
Vice-President, and Council of the Atlantic National Bank of Boston, Mass. 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


One of the prime reasons assigned for the preference given to 


trust company charters in connection with numerous recent mergers between banks 
and trust companies, is the uncertainty which clouds the legal rights of a national bank 
to succeed to the trust business of a merging institution operating under state charter. 
Mr. Rand discusses the problem confronting national banks in merger transactions and 


as related to trust departments. 


He concludes from the weight of judicial decision 


that the bank, in all matters of probate is an appointee of the State Court of| Jurisdic- 
tion and is amenable to such court in performing fiduciary obligations.) 


ONSOLIDATIONS we always have 

with us—in manufacture—in com- 

merce—in banking. The world of fi- 
nance is no stranger to them. And always in 
these consolidations problems arise for so- 
lution; problems of organization; problems 
of law; problems of business expediency. 
Bank consolidations have proven no excep- 
tion to this rule. A problem of current and 
general interest is that which relates to con- 
solidations where two or more banks have 
trust departments and the effect of merger 
upon such departments. 

It is my intention to approach this prob- 
lem mainly, if not entirely from the legal 
side; to sketch briefly the present attitude 
of our courts and our legislative bodies, state 
and federal, toward this question; at least, 
insofar as any attitude in this matter has 
been taken by these interpretative and gov- 
erning bodies. I do not intend to deal at 
all with the business technique of such con- 
solidations. 


Proceeding Originated in Massachusetts 
Courts 


It so happens that perhaps the most per- 
tinent legal decisions regarding this phase 
of banking consolidations have originated in 


proceedings instituted of recent years by 
banks doing business within my home state 
of Massachusetts, some of which cases were 
carried by appellate proceedings, to the 
United States Supreme Court. Naturally 
my attention has been called to these cases 
from the very first. 

A few years ago the Commonwealth Trust 
Company of Boston, Mass., and the Fourth 
Atlantic National Bank of the same city, de- 
cided to consolidate. In order to take ad- 
vantage of the federal consolidation statute, 


as it then stood, and retain its branch offices, 
the Commonwealth Trust Company was first 
converted into the Commonwealth National 
Bank and received a federal charter. Then, 
the two banks were consolidated under the 
name of Commonwealth-Atlantiec National 
Bank (later changed to the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank) under the existing charter of 
the Fourth-Atlantic National Bank. 


From this consolidation arose two legal 
proceedings, both of which were dealt with 
on appeal, by the Full Bench of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court and one of which 
thereafter came before the United States 
Supreme Court on Writ of Certiorari. The 
two cases were: Commonwealth Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank, Petr. (249 Mass. 440); Com- 
monwealth Atlantic National Bank, Petr. 
(261 Mass. 217). 

The first of these two cases was based on 
the following facts: Before conversion and 
consolidation the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany had been named as executor under a 
certain will, the maker of which was still 
living. The Commonwealth-Atlantice National - 
Bank (the new consolidated bank), upon the 
decease of the testator which occurred after 
the consolidation had become effective, of- 
fered this will for probate and also peti- 
tioned for its appointment as the executor 
named in the will. The Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, upon appeal from the decision 
of the Probate Court refusing this petition, 
affirmed the decision of the Probate Court 
stating that the appointee by will of the de- 
ceased was a state bank, to wit, the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, whereas the pe- 
titioner, the Commonwealth-Atlantic WNa- 
tional Bank, was an entirely different entity, 
namely, a national banking association, 
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and as such, subject to entirely different su- 
pervision and control and not by any man- 
ner of means the corporate entity named in 
the will and in the testator’s mind at the 
time he executed same. 


Appeal to U. S. Supreme Court 

It may be that I should here eall atten- 
tion to a point of Massachusetts statute law 
affecting the case—a point to which furth-r 
reference will later be made. Under a 
Massachusetts statute passed in 1922 (Chap- 
ter 292) and in effect at the time of the 
consolidation, it is provided that “The Char- 
ter of a trust company, the business of which 
shall, after July 1, 1922, be consolidated or 
merged with, or absorbed by another bank 
or trust company, shall be void except for 
the purpose of discharging existing obliga- 
tions and liabilities.’ This decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court was taken to 
the United State Supreme Court on writ of 
certiorari and the petition for the writ was 
denied. 


The second of these two legal proceedings 


in which the Commonwealth-Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank was also petitioner, was based 
on the following facts: Prior to the con- 
solidation of the two banks, the Common- 
wealth Trust Company and the Fourth At- 
lantic National Bank, the Commonwealth 
Trust Company had been by the Massachu- 
setts Probate Court qualified as trustee 
named under the will of a deceased resident. 
The new consolidated bank, on the ground 
that it was continuing trustee, filed a re- 
quest for the allowance of its annual probate 
account. Here again, the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court upon appeal confirmed the de- 
cision of the Probate Court in refusing to 
allow the account, and denied to the con- 
solidated bank the right to do anything fur- 
ther as trustee except turn over the assets 
of the trust to whomsoever should be ap- 


pointed by the Massachusetts Court as suc- 
ceeding trustee. 

The newly consolidated Commonwealth- 
Atlantic National Bank, upon receipt of this 
opinion of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
promptly set to work and obtained appoint- 
ment by the Massachusetts Probate Court 
under its new consolidated name and char- 
ter, as succeeding trustee, executor, adminis- 
trator, guardian, conservator and the like, 
in all cases where the Commonwealth Trust 
Company was acting as fiduciary under ap- 
pointment of the Probate Court at the time 
of consolidation. Also, in all cases where to 
its knowledge the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany had been nominated as executor, or 
trustee, in wills of persons still living, the 
new consolidated bank took steps to have 
the name of the executor or trustee changed 
to that of the consolidated bank and (here, I 
call attention to what may prove a wise 
precaution), added the words “its successors 
and assigns,” in such codicil change. 


Worcester County Bank Case 

Still, the pot kept boiling in Massachusetts 
as regards the trust departments of consoli- 
dating banks. Shortly after these two cases 
there arose in the Massachusetts courts two 
more cases in quick succession and dealing 
with the same subject. In both of these 
two cases the Worcester County National 
Bank appeared as petitioner. The Merchants 
National Bank of Worcester and the Fitch- 
burg Bank & Trust Company at the time 
were consolidating under the charter of the 
Merchants National Bank and adopting as 
the title of the consolidated bank, ‘‘Worces- 
ter County National Bank of Worcester.” 


In the first of these two cases the question 
at issue was the legal status of the existing 
probate fiduciary offices as executor and trus- 
tee to which the Merchants National had 
been appointed by the Massachusetts Probate 
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Court prior to the consolidation. The Mass- 
achusetts Supreme Court in this case handed 
down an opinion that these appointments 
were of continuing validity and without need 
or re-appointment, basing its decision on the 
fact that the consolidated bank, namely, the 
Worcester County National Bank, was oper- 
ating under the charter of the Merchants 
National Bank, under which charter the 
probate appointment had been originally 
made and that there was therefore, no change 
in identity, such as would require re-appoint- 
ment. 

In the second of the Worcester County 
National Bank cases, for the first time was 
raised a distinctly new question and one of 
far reaching importance. In this latter case, 
the same question was at issue as in the 
second of the Commonwealth-Atlantie Na- 
tional Bank cases: namely, whether by the 
consolidation of a Massachusetts Trust Com- 
pany with a National Bank under the char- 
ter of the latter, all existing Massachusetts 
probate appointments were terminated. But 
a second question was also raised in this 
case which was far different and far more 
important. 


Provision of McFadden Amendments 

Since the decisions upon the Common- 
wealth-Atlantic National Bank petition, Con- 
gress had passed the so-called McFadden 
Act, becoming operative February 25, 1927. 
By the McFadden Act is was in effect pro- 
vided, as you all undoubtedly know, that 
where a state bank or trust company con- 
solidates with a national bank, such con- 
Solidated bank succeeds without further ac- 
tion to all the rights, franchises and interests 
of the state bank in and to every species 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
H. PERKINS 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
tS 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
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of property, real, personal, and mixed, and 
choses in action thereto belonging, without 
any further deed or transfer; and that the 
consolidated bank shall hold and enjoy all 
this property, franchises and interests in- 
cluding the right of succession as trustee, 
executor, or in any other fiduciary capacity, 
in the same manner and to the same extent 


as it was held and enjoyed by the state 
bank. 


The Full Bench of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, before which this second case 
of the Worcester County National Bank also 
came for argument, handed down an opinion 
(reaffirming its decision in the prior cases) 
that such consolidations terminated the ex- 
istence of the state bank under Massachu- 
setts statutes of 1922, C. 292, that no new 
appointment to the offices of trustee, execu- 
tor, ete., thus vacated could be made except 
by the Massachusetts Probate Court, and 
further declared that the McFadden Act was 
unconstitutional in that it attempted to take 
from the states their inherent right to control 
and administer the property and estate of 


deceased and incompetent citizens and resi- 
dents. 


This decision of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court was later sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court as to the first two 
points, but that court held that the McFadden 


‘ Act did not mean what the Massachusetts 


Court interpreted it as meaning, since it 
expressly provided that the consolidated 
bank should receive and hold the trust as- 
sets to be administered strictly in accordance 
with the state laws, including reappoint- 
ment by the probate court, if such was the 
requirement of the state law. This decision 
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In Western Washington 


—you are assured of cordial cooperation in the conduct of any agency 
matter, as evidenced by the sound and steady growth of this institution 








during more than forty years of comprehensive banking service. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


of the United States Supreme Court, is, I 
believe, not yet reported in Volumes, but 
the Mass. Supreme Court decision entitled 
“Matter of Worcester County National Bank, 
Petitioner, can be found in the 1928 Advance 
Sheets 1213; or in 162 N E 217.” 


Facts Confronting Consolidating Banks 

Where do these court decisions leave us? 
It would seem as though the following facts 
confront consolidating banks with compelling 
force as regards their trust departments. 

1. That the terms and provisions govern- 
ing the administration of the estates of de- 
ceased persons and of mental and physical 
incompetents are within the sole jurisdiction 
and control of the state or residence and the 
state courts of jurisdiction and that Con- 
gress has no power to amend or otherwise 
change or limit this control, and has not 
attempted to do so. 

2. That, in the absence of state enact- 
ment to the contrary, a corporation ceases to 
exist as an entity from the moment that 
its charter is legally canceled and becomes 
void, at least as far as holding probate ap- 
pointment goes. 

3. That all rights and privileges given in 
consolidation to national banks by the Mc- 
Fadden Act, including every right to suc- 
cession as a fiduciary, must be held and en- 
joyed strictly in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the state law having jurisdic- 
tion and with observance of every restriction 
and requirement thereof. 

4. That an appointment by will or by the 
court in probate matters, ceases to be of 
effect when the appointee dies or when a 
bank’s charter, on which its corporate ex- 
istence is based, is surrendered or cancelled. 


Varying Laws of the States 
Is the status uniform throughout the dif- 
ferent states of the Union? I do not think 
so. The states statutes vary. For instance, 
I presume there are few, if any states, that 
have enacted a statute similar to the one 
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Massachusetts has made a part of its statute 
law and which I have made mention of, 
whereby the charter of a consolidating state 
bank automatically ceases to exist. 

I do not pretend to have examined the 
statutes of the different states. California, 
I am told, permits in consolidations, the 
succession of such fiduciary: appointments 
without reappointment; so also, does North 
Carolina, I believe; but whether by judicial 
interpretation of existing statute or by a 
distinctly enabling act, I do not know. In 
certain states where such consolidations 
would, in the opinion of legal counsel, termin- 
ate probate appointments, consolidations are, 
as you know, being affected by the creation 
of a holding corporation or trust and by the 
continuing in full force of the charter rights 
of the consolidating banks. 

Summed up, the weight of judicial opinion 
seems to indicate that as to the fiduciary 
service of banks, whether national or state, 
the bank in all probate maters, is an appoin- 
tee of State Court of Jurisdiction; that 
while it has contractual relations (and the 
consequent duties and responsibilities) with 
all beneficial interests, it is always a repre- 
sentative of the court from which its ap- 
pointment issues or is confirmed and is so 
amenable to such court for omissions and 
breach of duty; that these duties and this 
fiduciary appointment it may not delegate, 
or, by sale or consolidation, transfer, except 
under enabling state statute. 


It seems safe to assume that banking as- 
sociations, whether federal or state, retain 
in consolidation, by the language of the Mc- 
Fadden Act, (as interpreted by the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court) the 
right to hold and administer under the char- 
ter of the consolidated bank, all fiduciary 
assets at the time of such consolidation in 
the hands of any of the merging banks, sub- 
ject only to the duty of observing all local 
State regulations as to reappointment, ad- 
ministration and terms of control. 
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I, is Coming 


For more than two years we have been predicting the coming 
of a new type of professional man—who is both attorney and 
certified public accountant—and whose business it will be to 
review the accounts of trustees and other fiduciaries in the 
interests of remaindermen and life tenants. 


Quite recently a number of cases have come to our attention 
wherein the Trust Department has had to make good in cash 
for errors which occurred in the past; and these, together with 
the continuing recurrence of such cases, convinces us that the 
thing we foretold is today very near to actual fact. 


Do you know, are you sure, that all of your accounts if re- 
viewed by such an expert would stand the test and be found 
perfect? 


Our ‘‘Short Course in Trust Department Operation’’ does give 
the practical facts which will enable any trust man to build 
up a good trust department, operate it safely, and give satis- 
faction to its customers. 

To date, 34 Courses have been conducted. 

One more is yet to be held this year: 


New York City, N. Y., November 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 


As of January, 1930, the ‘Short Course’’ will be superseded by 
a new Course which, although conducted along the same gen- 
eral plan as to days and hours of sessions, will require prelimi- 


at nary study of the material used. The sessions will then be con- 
ne ducted as a class review, enlargement upon the study material, 
th and the use of the case method. 
va Attendance at the new Course will be limited to 20, and the 
“a tuition fee will be $200. 
nd As of January, 1930, the registration fee for our ‘Mail Short 
= Course in Trust Department Operation’? will be increased 
from $100 to $150. 

Registrations are now being received for our final Mail Short 
as- Course class at $100 each. 
= Both Courses are fully described in our 1929 ‘* Annual Bulletin.”’ 
= If interested, but have misplaced your copy, write us for another. 
the 
1ar- 
“ R. R. BIxBy, INC. 
, in 
sub, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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HEADQUARTERS OF NATIONAL CITY BANK ORGANIZATION 


(Upper insert) Home of the National City Bank; (lower left insert) headquarters 

of the National City Company; (center insert) first home of the City Bank; (lower 

right insert) new 71 story building for City Bank Farmers Trust Company in 
course of construction. 
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NEW HOME OF CITY FARMERS TRUST COMPANY WILL BE 
LOFTIEST STRUCTURE IN THE WORLD 


A seventy-one story building, towering 925 
feet above street level and the tallest in the 
world for which plans have as yet been filed, 
will be erected by the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, trust affiliate of the National 
City Bank of New York, on the block bound- 
ed by William, Beaver and Hanover streets 
and Exchange Place. The building will have 
four extra working floors below the street 
level, reaching a depth of 65 feet. The new 
structure, which will rest on a cofferdam 
foundation, will provide 600,000 square feet 
of office space, practically all of which will 
be occupied by the National City organiza- 
tion and City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 

The site of the new building has been in 
possession of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, merged last summer with jthe 
National City Bank of New York, for half 
a century. 

The operating quarters of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company on the first floor 
of the new building will represent the very 
latest in design and equipment and will con- 
stitute the most up to date facilities in the 
world for carrying on trust business. 

Provision is made for entrance into the 
building on three sides. The main bank 
entrance will be at the corner of William 
Street and Exchange Place. Entrance to the 
bank proper will be through a circular mar- 
ble hall from which a monumental stairway 
will lead to the main banking rooms. The 
lower banking room, to be occupied by execu- 
tives of the National City Bank of New 
York, will be of Empire style, executed in 
mahogany and ebony with the latest type 
of bank screens. The main banking room, 
headquarters for the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, will be treated as a modern- 
istic adaptation of the Renaissance period, 
resulting in a monumental room with vaulted 
ceiling done in murals. Direct private ele- 
vator service will be available from the 
main banking rooms to the upper floors of 
the building and also to the vaults in the 
basement. Connection may be had between 
the banking rooms and the general building 
lobby. The main entrance to the new build- 
ing will be midway of the block on Exchange 
Place, with a secondary entrance on Beaver 
Street. 

The new structure, to be known as the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company Building, 
will be constructed of limestone taken from 


the Rockwood quarries of Alabama. It will 
be of the setback type to conform to the 
zoning law and will have a tower, specially 
windbraced, rising from the twenty-eighth 
floor to a new high mark on New York’s 
skyline. The tower, which will be eighty-one 
feet square and center on the William Street 
side of the building, will taper slightly from 
the fiftieth floor, culminating in a specially 
illuminated bronze sphere fifteen feet in 
diameter supported by four colossal bronze 
eagles. 

Structurally, the building, which will be 
erected by the George A. Fuller Company, 
Inc., from plans drawn by Cross & Cross, 
architects, will be conservative, modern in 
style and of classic proportions. Special 
arch construction will provide unbroken sur- 
faces in the ceilings of each office. Special 
design of the exterior of the building will 
permit of installation of the latest type of 
heating and ventilating system. 

The building will contain the largest in- 
dividual telephone exchange in the world, 
comprising 1,000 trunk lines, about one-tenth 
the number of trunk wires in the average 
telephone company exchange. Transporta- 
tion within the building will be handled by 
thirty elevators of the high speed type, fully 
automatic and with a new leveling device. 
Fight of the elevators will run to the sixty- 
seventh floor, above which level will be four 
floors devoted to utilities. 

Air in the basement and in all banking 
rooms and executive offices will be condi- 
tioned and tempered by special process. The 
vaults in the building will occupy two of the 
sub-street floors, providing 12,000 square feet 
of space to house billions of dollars’ worth 
of securities. The water supply for the 
building will be handled on four levels with 
tanks for fire and water storage supplying 
specified floors. 


OFFICERS OF WEST VIRGINIA CORPOR- 
ATE FIDUCIARY SOCIETY 


At the annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Corporate Fiduciary Society the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 


year: President, R. C. Teeter, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, Central Trust Com- 
pany, Charleston; vice-president, W. H. Da- 
vidson, trust officer, Union National Bank, 
Clarksburg; secretary and treasurer, V. L. 
Burdette, assistant trust officer, McDowell 
County National Bank of Welch. 
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TODAY 


and every work day—the doors 
of this bank in the very center 
of Philadelphia's business and 
social life — stand open from 
8.30 A. M. ‘til midnight — pro- 
viding a 15'/4 hour day for those 
whose thought is too far ad- 
vanced to permit older-day 
“banking hours’’ to hamper their 
activities. 


A newer and better type of 
banking service indispensable to 
the needs of modern business. 
A service responsible for amaz- 
ing growth—from a modest bank 
to one of Philadelphia’s greatest 
financial institutions —in 25 years. 
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Assets Under Administration 


$202,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


5% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and has assets under ad- 
ministration exceeding $440,000,- 
000. 
HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 
MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 
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ROSTER OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 
WHO CONFIDED ESTATES TO TRUST 
COMPANIES 

In a display advertisement recently put 
out by the Fidelity Union Trust Company 
of Newark, N. J., there is featured a list of 
distinguished and wealthy Americans who 
have passed away and who left wills con- 
fiding their estates and trust funds to the 
care of trust companies as trustees and 
executors. The list is an impressive one as 
demonstrating that the appointment of trust 
companies and banks as fiduciaries is the 
accepted modern way of settling estates, con- 
firmed by the judgment of the country’s most 
successful and shrewdest men of affairs. The 
roster is as follows: Howard Elliott, rail- 
road executive; H. W. Loose, Loose-Wiles 
Baking Company; Avery Hopwood, play- 
wright; T. S. Ragsdale, tobacco manufac- 
turer; Rodman Wanamaker, department 
store merchant; Judge Elbert H. Gary, steel 
magnate; Festus J. Wade, St. Louis banker; 
Chauncey M. Depew, ex-Senator and rail- 
road head; S. Davies Warfield, railroad 
president; Frank A. Munsey, newspaper pub- 
lisher; Washington A. Roebling, builder of 
Brooklyn Bridge; W. D. Packard, automo- 
bile manufacturer; John J. Mitchell, Chicago 


banker; John Washburn, flourmiller; An- 
drew W. Preston, president, United Fruit 
Company; R. J. Reynolds, tobacco manufac- 
turer; William duPont, powder magnate; 
J. Ogden Armour, of Armour & Company; 
James Oliver Curwood, author; Frederick F. 
Fitzpatrick, head, American Locomotive 
Company; Henry Huntington, railroad build- 
er and art patron; James E. Madden, sports- 
man; Victor Lawson, Chicago newspaper pub- 
lisher; W. M. Wood, head of the American 
Woolen Company. 


LIST OF LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY HOLDERS 

Compilation of a list of Americans who 
hold life insurance policies amounting indi- 
vidually to a million dollars or more, shows 
323 names. The first name in the list is that 
of Pierre S. du Pont of Wilmington, Del., 
who holds $7,000,000 life insurance. Those 
Americans holding life insurance of $5,000,000 
or more embrace the following: John C. 
Martin, Philadelphia; William Fox, New 
York, Joseph M. Schenk, New York, Jesse 
Lasky, New York, Adolph Zukor, New York, 
Frank P. Book, Detroit, Herbert V. Book, 
Detroit, James H. Rand, Jr., Buffalo. 
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JOHN C. MECHEM 


Vice-President of the First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, who has been elected 
President of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association. 
Mr. Mechem was born in Battle Creek, Mich, January 1, 1886, and received his 
A. B. degree from the University of Michigan and his LL. B. from Harvard Uni- 
versity. He first entered the field of law and was a member of the law firm of 
Mechem & Bangs, in Chicago, which later became Mechem, Bangs and Harper. 
During the World War he served as a captain in the United States Army and 
before coming to the First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago was associated 
with Lee, Higginson & Co. in Boston. 








THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


Crust Company Dibision 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
HELD IN SAN FRANCISCO, SEPTEMBER 30, 1929 





Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President: John C. Mechem, Vice-presi- 
dent First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 


Vice-president: Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
Vice-president Equitable Trust Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Chairman Executive Committee: Thomas 
E. Hennings, Vice-president Mercantile Com- 
merce Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo. 


New Members of Executive Committee: 
Roland Clark, Vice-president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Portland, Me.; Robertson 
Griswold, Vice-president and Trust Officer, 
Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore; Ralph 
Stone, Chairman, Detroit and Security Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; H. L. Standeven, 
Vice-president, Exchange Trust Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; C. M. Malone, President, 
Guardian Trust Company, Houston, Texas, 
and A. P. Bigelow, President Ogden State 
Bank, Ogden, Utah. 


ITH individual and corporate trust 
business mounting to ever more im- 
pressive volume and exploration of 


new fields calling for wider latitude of 
trust service, the crying need is for the 


preservation of quality, adequate equip- 
ment and trained personnel, especially on the 
part of many banks and trust companies 
embarking upon unaccustomed responsibil- 
ities. That was, in substance, the major 
motif dwelt upon at the recent thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Trust Company Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Association 
in San Francisco. 


Proceedings of Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting was held in the Co- 
lonial ballroom of the St. Francis Hotel, on 
the afternoon of September 30th with Vice- 
president John C. Mechem, and vice-presi- 
dent of the First Union Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, presiding. Announcement 
was made by the chairman that A. V. Mor- 








ton, president of the Division and _ vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
came to California ahead of the meeting 
with the intention of enjoying a brief va- 
cation at Pebble Beach, but that word had 
been received from him that he would be 
unable, on account of illness, to preside and 
deliver his annual address in person. Chair- 
man Mechem asked approval to send Mr. 
Morton a telegram in the name of the Di- 
vision extending to him wishes for a speedy 
recovery. The address prepared by Presi- 


A. V. Morton 


President of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
of Philadelphia, and retiring President of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers Association 
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dent Morton, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue of Trust COMPANIES was read by 
Mr. Mechem. 


Importance of Trust Department 

As the first speaker on the program the 
chairman introduced James A. Bacigalupi, 
president of the Bank of Italy National 
Trust and Savings Association of San Fran- 
cisco, whose subject was “The Growing Im- 
portance of the Trust Department in the 
Modern Bank.” Mr. Bacigalupi prefaced 
his conclusions with some statistics showing 
the potential and actual growth of trust 
business. He cited a survey conducted by 
the Trust Company Division, which showed 
that there are to day approximately 3,500 
qualified trust departments as against only 
114 in 1870, and that over 20,000 officers and 
employees are devoting their full time to 
handling trust work. From reports made 
by the Comptroller of Currency it is shown 
that there are today approximately 3,500 
partments, managing 75,988 individual trusts 
representing assets of over $5,237,000,000, a 
gain of 359 per cent in assets and of 191 
per cent in number of trusts since 1926. 
Corporate trusteeships in national banks total 
more than $7,370,000,000. 

Statistics from the Treasury Department 
show that approximately 400,000 estates, rep- 
resenting assets of over five billions, are 
now probated annually and that about 60 
per cent of this amount for the year ended 
December 31, 1927, belonged to estates ad- 
ministered in only five states, namely, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts 
and California. Total trust funds admin- 
istered by trust companies and banks in 
Massachusetts have grown to $600,000,000; 
in Pennsylvania to over four billion dollars. 
The rapid growth of life insurance trust 
business is evidenced by nearly two billion 
of insurance covered by trust agreements as 
compared with total life insurance of over 
100 billions outstanding. 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8. ROSSELL, Chairman of the Board 
LEVI L. MALONEY, President 
CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER. Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON, Vice-Pres. & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 


Profitable Developments of Trust Service 

Mr. Bacigalupi traced next the reasons 
for the growth and popularity of trust serv- 
ice, attributing it to increase in wealth and 
prosperity as well as a better public under- 
standing of the inherent qualities of service. 
He continued : 

“Verily, in this new era of massive in- 
dustrial and commercial structures; in this 
day of our complicated and highly special- 
ized civilization, departmental financial em- 
poriums are inevitable, and the one big op- 
portunity of banks for further profitable 
development and of public benefaction lies 
in the field of trust service. Having estab- 
lished the growing recognition of, and the 
ever increasing demand for, corporate fiduci- 
ary service, it would seem to follow that 
every bank of any size or importance in our 
country should seek to equip itself to handle 
trusts. It should do so not only because of 
the material profit to be directly derived 
from a trust department when once well 
organized and properly developed, but also 
because such a department will insure the 
retention of a bank’s depositors who might 
otherwise be attracted to a competitor in 
their search for this service. It is not only 
advisable, but important, therefore, to regard 
the trust department as a most effective 
cementer of a bank’s general business. It 
operates at once to retain present depositors, 
and the likelihood of retaining the patronage 
of their succeeding generations is not only 
a reasonable expectation but almost an ab- 
solute certainty. 


Attitude of Bank Management to Trust 
Department 

“This leads us to a brief consideration 
of what should be the proper attitude of a 
bank’s general management toward the trust 
department. In the first place, as I view 
it, the trust department should be regarded 
neither as an “ornament” nor as a “side- 
show”. The modern bank should see to it 
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that its trust department is placed at least 
on a par, both as to prominence and im- 
portance, with its general banking depart- 
ments; it should exercise great diligence and 
sare in the selection of its trust officer; it 
should not relinquish its initial interest in 
the department or cease its cooperation with 
its trust executive after his selection; it 
should not leave the development work to 
the department alone, but every general of- 
ficer and employee, under the guidance of the 
trust officer, should at once undertake to 
learn enough about the broad functions of 
the department and the superiority of its 
service so as to be able to recognize and to 
intelligently direct a prospective piece of 
trust business as soon as it appears; and 
above all, its general management should be 
patient and tolerant in its expectations of 
huge profits. 

“A bank, therefore, should not elect to 
enter the trust field unless it intends to 
make the trust end of its business a major 
department of the institution. In the estab- 
lishment of a trust department, a bank’s 
first concern should be to so equip and de- 
velop it as to be prepared to render a type 
of service that will insure the highest degree 
of safety and satisfaction to its customers 
and thereby reflect credit not only upon 


upon itself but likewise upon every other 
trust company and trust department in the 
country. And in this connection, I am pleased 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


Vice-president, Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, who has been elected First Vice-president of 
the Trust Company Division of the A. B. A. 
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to proclaim—to the enduring credit and 
honor of this country’s banks which have 
already entered this fertile field—that no 
charge of negligence or loss has ever been 
successfully prosecuted against any bank en- 
gaged in the administration of a trust. This 
is indeed an enviable record and one which 
we must jealously maintain. 


Cites Experience of Bank of Italy 


“IT think that the experience of my insti- 
tution in this particular is eminently per- 
tinent, and I therefore make bold to cite it. 
We are today exercising trust functions 
through every one of our'292 offices, spread 
over 166 cities of California, and, with but 
a scant half dozen exceptions, every one of 
our trust men and women have been de- 
veloped within our own organization. Our 
trust department is only twelve years old 
and the major part of its development, both 
as to business and personnel, has taken place 
within the last six or seven years. We 
first chose intelligent men and women who 
possessed the natural qualities set down 
among the requirements I have here enumer- 
ated, and then we set to work building them 
up in the qualities or essentials which they 
lacked but which are readily attainable and 
acquired through application and study. 


“We have made lawyers out of bankers 


THOMAS E. HENNINGS 


Vice-president, Mercantile Commerce Trust Company of 
St. Louis, who has been elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Trust Company Division 
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and bankers out of lawyers, and in not a 
few instances we have made both bankers 
and lawyers out of just plain good men and 
women. My successor as the head of our 
trust department was neither a banker nor 
a lawyer when he first joined our institu- 
tion in 1918 and entered the trust department 
in 1920. I had, however, known him at col- 
lege and had long admired him for his ex- 
cellent qualities of mind and heart. By dint 
of application and observation he has proven 
himself a master in the science of fiduciary 
service, having served as chairman of the 
Trust Section of the California Bankers 
Association and delegated to represent it at 
this convention as vice-president for Cali- 
fornia. He has gradually developed an ex- 
ceptional personnel, ever keeping his or- 
ganization in step with the growth of our 
trust business, so that while the department 
did not begin to show material profits until 
about seven years ago, he nevertheless kept 
it “in the black” practically from the very 
beginning of his administration. He has also, 
in the interim, personally supervised a sys- 
tematic campaign of education in the matter 
of trust company functions, among our di- 
rectors, advisory board members, general 
officers and employees throughout the state, 
and stands ready today to intelligently, safe- 
ly and efficiently care for, through his splen- 
did department, the ever growing volume of 
trust business which is being influenced to 
our institutions.” 


Quality and Safety Above Profits 


In conclusion, Mr. Bacigalupi said: “Let 
us acknowledge the ever growing importance 
of the trust department in the modern bank; 
let us strive to give it its proper place of 
importance in our institutions. Let us be 
unfailing in our efforts to hold high the 
type of our trust personnel and to keep ex- 
cellent the character of the service rendered; 
Let us resolve to ever put quality above quan- 


tity and safety above profits in our pursuit 
of this most interesting and helpful human- 
itarian feature of our banking service; let 
us never fail in our willingness and eager- 
ness to sympathetically cooperate with our 
trust officers in the discharge of their tryin 
and most important responsibilities; let us 
not be niggardly in our educational efforts 
to make the great American people “Will 
conscious” and to bend the public attitude 
toward “Trust mindedness’; and then, and 
only then, may we hope and confidently ex- 
pect to reap our reward a thousandfold, a 
reward not only in dollars and cents, but— 
what should be of infinitely greater satisfac- 
tion to us as the favored recipients of such 
boundless confidence—in the abiding appre- 
ciation and undying gratitude of generations 
yet unborn.” 


The Business Insurance Trust 


The next speaker introduced by Mr. Mech- 
em was Hillsman Taylor, president of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, who discussed “The Business In- 
surance Trust.” Mr. Taylor defined “business 
insurance” as that sold for the purpose of 
protecting one’s business interest, its selling 
differing notably from that of personal in- 
surance because the appeal is made almost 
entirely to reason. He said that a great 
many life insurance salesmen and trust com- 
panies had made the mistake of neglecting 
the small corporation or partnership. It is 
the small organization that needs business 
insurance most of all, he declared. 

“The personality and ability of the pro- 
prietor is about the only real asset of the 
small business,” said Mr. Taylor. “Probably 
90 per cent of its success is due to managerial 
ability or to its directing personalities and 
to the good will built around these personal- 
ities. When this personality is removed, 
the good will is lost. Here is where business 
insurance is imperative. 
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“An insurance trust is a necessary adjunct 
to every business insurance policy. Life 
insurance companies are equipped to provide 
definite guaranteed incomes and settlements 
where there are no special complications or 
discretionary powers to be used. Companies 
are, however, wholly unprepared either to 
give advice or make investments for policy- 
holders. In business insurance the insurance 
companies,” he added, “advise that trust 
agreements with reliable trust institutions as 
trustees be entered into in practically every 
instance. In any instance where corporation 
insurance is taken out for any purpose ex- 
cept the building up of a fund against the 
death of an important official,’ he noted, 


“the services of a trust company are abso- 
lutely necessary, and, where stock of a cor- 
poration is to be paid for, the transaction 
can be handled only by a trust company.” 


Protecting the Trustee 

Before introducing the next speaker, chair- 
man Mechem stated his belief that trust com- 
panies see clearly the difficulty of disposing 
of minority interests of closely held corpo- 
rations, or of adequately liquidating partner- 
ship interests, and pledging trust companies 
as firm and eager adherents and advocates 
of the business life insurance trust. The 
next speaker was Herman Phleger, a dis- 
tinguished member of the San Francisco 


JuDGE H. L. STANDEVEN 


Vice-president, Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, who has been elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 
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Bar, who has for a number of years special- 
ized in trust work. Mr. Phleger said in 
part on the subject of “Protecting the Trus- 
tee”’: 

“Some trustees overlook the necessity of 
taking but one compensation as_ trustee. 
Some banks have separate departments, a 
real estate department, an insurance depart- 
ment or a security department which parti- 
cipates in the underwriting of securities. If 
a corporate trustee sells the property of a 
trust estate it may be sold through the real 
estate department at a commission; if the 
trust property is to be insured, it may be 
insured through the insurance department; 
securities may be purchased from the security 
department on which a profit is credited to 
that department and charged to the trust. 
In behalf of such a practice, it is urged 
that these services are not ordinarily per- 
formed by a trustee; that if others are em- 
ployed to perform them, they are paid com- 
pensation which is charged to the trust. 
Why, therefore, should the corporate trustee 
not be in equally as good a position? Why 
should it not be entitled to deal through the 
other departments of the bank, and pay them 
the compensation which it would otherwise 
pay to outsiders? The answer is that a 


ROBERTSON GRISWOLD 


Vice-president, Maryland Trust Company of Baltimore, 
who has been elected a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 
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trustee is allowed but one compensation for 
all its services. If it has performed extra- 
ordinary services, that is to be taken into 
account in fixing its compensation, but it is 
not entitled to pay out of the trust estate, 
with its right hand, money into its left hand, 
for services performed by its left hand. 

“Nor is the trustee entitled to make a 
profit out of its dealings with the trust 
estate. It should not deal with a security 
department in the purchase of securities, 
where that department has any interest as 
underwriter or otherwise in the securities 
purchased. These observations point to the 
importance of maintaining the trust depart- 
ment in an absolutely independent status; 
where it may act solely and exclusively with 
a view to the interest of its beneficiaries, 
and where it will receive and be credited 
with but one compensation. 


Uniform Laws Governing Trustee 
Performances 

“In many states there is neither statute 
nor dependable judicial precedent to guide 
the trustee in the performance of its duties. 
This should not continue. There is no more 
reason why the law should vary between the 
states than should the law governing sales, 
or stock transfers, or bills of lading, or 
kindred matters. We know of the great 
work that has been done by the American 
Bar Association in the preparation of uni- 
form acts on various subjects and in secur- 
ing their adoption in the various states. 
There is the same, if not a greater reason, 
why there should a uniform law respecting 
the administration of trusts. Under such 
a uniform law those charged with the ad- 
ministration of trusts will have the benefit 
not only of the direction given by the statute 
itself, but also the benefit of judicial prece- 
dent in the interpretation of that statute in 
other states. At present it is very largely a 
matter of judgment based upon experience, as 
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FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 

who has been unanimously endorsed by the Trust Company 

Division for Second Vice-president of the A. B. A., to b 
elected at the 1930 convention 


to whether the trustee will be fully protected 
if it performs a certain act. The trustee is 
entitled to the protection which it woul.l 
be afforded by a uniform statute on the 
subject. 
Treatment of Stock Dividends 

“There is no logical reason why in one 
jurisdiction stock dividends should be con- 
clusively presumed to be capital while in 
others they should be classed as capital, or 
income, or part capital and part income de- 
pending upon their source. There is no 
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logical reason why in some _ jurisdictions 
trustees should be permitted to invest in 
stocks while in others they are not. I am 
not here urging that the trustee should have 
the right to invest in stocks, or that stock 
dividends should or should not be conclusively 
deemed to be capital. What I do say it this: 
There must be some uniform underlying 
principle respecting these matters which 
should be carried into the law of our various 
states, so that our trustees would know what 
their duties and powers are and so that 
they will be protected when they comply 
with them. 

“T have noted with interest the progress 
that is being made by this Association in the 


JOHN D. McKEE 


President of the American Trust Company of San 
Francisco, 


formulation and advocacy of a uniform sta- 
tute covering the complicated question of 
what is income and what is principal. I 
have examined with interest the draft of 
the “Uniform Principal and Income Act”. 
While there may be differences of opinion 
as to the advisability of certain provisions 
of the Act, there can be none as to the ad- 
visability and great advantage of this work 
of establishing uniform laws upon the sub- 
ject. 


“The rule against perpetuities, the laws 
against accumulations, the laws regulating 
spendthrift trusts, are all founded upon 
very deep rooted public policy. It is true 


— 


R. M. Sims 


Vice-president, American Trust Company, San Francisco 
who was chairman of the local trust committee at the San 


Francisco convention. 
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that these laws vary widely in the various 
states. In New York for instance, the power 
of alienation may be suspended for a period 
measured by two lives—that is, two candles 
burning at the same time. Some states permit 
the restraint of alienation for the period of 
lives in being, and 21 years. In some states 
accumulations are not permitted at all, in 
others they are permitted during minority 
only, in others for a definite period of years. 
But no matter how these laws may vary, 
they are all founded upon the deep rooted 
public policy of preventing perpetuities, and 
the unreasonable accumulation of property 
over a long period of years. 


Responsibilities and Liabilities of Trustee 

“There are many who advocate provisions 
in trust instruments, sharply limiting the 
responsibilities and liability of the trustee 
to its beneficiary. A provision that a trustee 
is to be liable only for an act performed 
in bad faith or for its gross negligence, is 
well justified in a corporate bond mortgage, 
but it has no proper place in the ordinary 
trust identure. The trustee is rightly held 
to the highest of good faith and the exercise 
of due care, that care which an ordinary 
prudent man would exercise in the care of 
his own property.” 


Greetings from President Hazlewood 

At the conclusion of Mr. Phleger’s address 
the chairman called upon Craig B. Hazle- 
wood, vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and retiring president of 
the American Bankers Association, to say a 
few words to the delegates. Mr. Hazlewood 
said: 

“T want to assure you gentlemen that we 
appreciate very greatly what is being done 
in this Division. It is of a highly technical 
nature. You have put out literature and 
put out information by word of mouth to a 
very great number of bankers all over the 
country, members of this Association, which 
has added to the sum total of information 
on this subject of trusts and their adminis- 
tration. There is no more worth while Di- 
vision of the Association than this and I 
can tell you that that is the whole idea and 
conviction of the administration and we 
appreciate the great help you have extended 
in the development of trained men in this 
profession, and I believe that the profession 
of administration of trusts may well ove 
called a science.” 


Nominating and Installation of Officers 

The next order of business was the report 
of the nominating committee, the members 
of which were: James H. Perkins, presi- 


dent of the City Bank-Farmers Trust Com- 
pany of New York; F. W. Denio, vice-presi- 
dent of the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston; Frank Taylor, vice-president of the 
Continental Illinois Trust Company of Chi- 
cago; Evans Woollen, president of the 
Fletcher Bank & Trust Company, Indianapo- 
lis; and R. M. Sims of the American Trust 
Company of San Francisco, who presented 
the report. 


Preceding the installation of new officers 
chairman Mecham called attention to the 
fact that at the 19380 convention of the 
American Bankers Association, it will be the 
turn of the Trust Company Division to 
nominate a second vice-president for the 
Association, who in due course will become 
the president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and stating that at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Division it was 
unanimously voted to endorse Francis Sisson 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, for the office. 


Following the installation of officers and 
new members of the executive committee the 
meeting was adjourned sine die. 


HENRY P. DAVISON 


Of J. P. Morgan & Co., who was recently elected a trustee 

and member of the Executive Committee of the New York 

Trust Company. Mr. Davison is a son of the late J. P. 

Davison and is a brother-in-law of Artemus L. Gates who 

was elected president of the New York Trust Company 
last June 
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The Reward of Service 
Is Confidence 


How is confidence obtained ? 


Only through service. Service that is 
active, that inspires an entire organiza- 
tion ceaselessly to better ways of solving 
your problems; a service that is never 
contented with past efforts; a service that 
puts personality in stone buildings, steel 
vaults and busy executives; a service that 
is ever adapting itself to your needs. 


Confidence in this institution is based on 
a service of 70 years. 


v 


EDGAR STARK 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 


The FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <>. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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‘ i e 
dvantages 
are to be had by non- 
residents, both indi- 
viduals and corpora- 


tions, in creating trusts 
in Delaware. 


Complete detail 
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, WILMINGTON --- DELAWARE 
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Equitable Trust Company 
has recently opened a 
Title Insurance Depart- 
ment . . . the only one of 
its kind in the State. 
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The above miniature, reminiscent of the California gold rush of °49 was displayed in the 
lobby of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company of San; Francisco and attracted the 


attention of thousands of delegates attending the recent annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association. The scene is laid on San Francisco’s waterfront eighty years ago when 
the Wells Fargo & Co., Banking and Express, opened their first San Francisco office. 


ADVANTAGES OF DELAWARE FOR 

TRUSTS AND CUSTODIAN ACCOUNTS 

Some of the advantages of establishing 
trusts and custodianship accounts in Dela- 
ware are enumerated in an informative book- 
let issued by the Wilmington Trust Company 
of Wilmington, Delaware. These advantages 
accrue particularly to personal property sub- 
ject to state laws which tax intangibles, 
where there is possibility of two states claim 
ing residence, where inheritance taxes are 
excessive and where estate is likely to be 
subjected to inheritance taxation in several 
States. 

Facts mentioned in this booklet are: that 
Delaware has no personal property tax; state 
income tax law does not apply to non-resi- 
dent individual even though his securities 
are held in trust within the state; immunity 
from inheritance tax upon intangible personal 
property of a non-resident decedent; no law 
against accumulation of income in trust 
estates; observation of common law rule 
against perpetuities; inexpensive procedure 
where problem requires organization of a 
holding company; imposition of a nominal 


. the division 


corporate franchise tax; immunity from stock 
transfer tax; corporation of a state other 
than Delaware, taxable in Delaware only if 
“doing business” in the state and the im- 
portant fact that Delaware’s favorable tax 
situation is not likely to change. 

The Wilmington Trust Company explains 
its service in handling trust and custodian- 
ship accounts. It has combined capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $14,400,000 
and personal trust funds of over $100,000,000. 


A new division has been organized in the 
main office of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, known as the Foreign Rela- 
tions Division and operating under the for- 
eign department. The principal function of 
is the development by corre- 
spondence direct and through the bank's for- 
eign representatives of new business abroad 
with existing correspondents and the solici- 
tation of new accounts. 

Fred F. L. Holzer has been elected vice- 
president and John C. Bates an assistant 
vice-president of the Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo. 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis, 
who has been elected President of the American Bankers Association. 











FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 


American Bankers Association 


HELD AT SAN FRANCISCO, SEPTEMBER THIRTIETH TO OCTOBER THIRD, 1929 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President: ‘John G. Lonsdale, president 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


First Vice-president: Rome C. Stephen- 
son, vice-president St. Joseph County Savings 


Bank, South Bend, Ind. 


Second Vice-president: Harry J. Haas, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Convention City for 1930: Cleveland. 


HE sessions of the fifty-fifth annual 

convention of the American Bankers 

Association at San Francisco, were 
characterized with commendable restraint 
and calm discussion, considering the strong 
undercurrents of conflicting sentiment which 
have been stirred as probably never before 
by tremendous changes in American bank- 
ing, the dangers which threaten the survival 
of the independent or unit banking system 
and the sweeping advance of group, chain 
and branch banking activities. There were 
times, during the proceedings and following 
some of the addresses, when it seemed that 
the slumbering emotions would break loose 
in a storm of debate. But good, common 
sense prevailed and the apparent purpose 
of those in charge of the program and pro- 
ceedings to keep discussions in cool, delibera- 
tive channels, was enforced without any 
break. The resolutions, particularly as they 
referred to group, chain and branch banking, 
were doubtless disappointing to many coun- 
try and independent bankers who had looked 
forward hopefully to a reassertion of the 
traditional policy of the association in pro- 
nounced favor of unit banking. Obviously, 
a change has come over the rank and file 
of American bankers, recognizing that cer- 
tain changes in banking are the result of 
inevitable economic forces rather than due 
to the machinations or manipulations of 
groups of bankers. 


The attendance was fully up to expecta- 
tions with surprisingly large delegations 
from far away eastern and middle western 
districts, who joined a holiday-making and 
recreational spirits with the more serious 
side of business. The lavishness and gen- 
erous manner in which San Francisco bank- 
ers had arranged for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of visiting delegates, was characteristic 
of the wholesome hospitality which has 
always marked conventions at which Pacific 
Coast bankers played the role of host. 

Craig B. Hazlewood, as retiring president, 
presided over the sessions with exceptional 
tact. Quite appropriately and as emphasiz- 


ROME C. STEPHENSON 


President, St. Joseph Loan and Trust Company of South 
Bend, Indiana, who has been elected First Vice-president 
of the American Bankers Association 
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ing the keynote of Mr. Hazlewood’s admin- 
istration, the discussion at the first session 
centered largely upon the subject of im- 
proved and scientific methods of bank man- 
agement. The principal speaker was H. N. 
Stronck, a past master in the art of develop- 
ing sound banking policies, who addressed 
himself to the subject of “An Approach to 
the Problems of Bank Management.’ At 
the second session of the convention the 
leading light was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, J. W. Pole, who unfolded plans for 
Congressional consideration of problems par- 
ticularly affecting national banks and coa- 
templating appointment of a Congressional 
committee to devise liberalization of national 
banking powers, especially as to extension 
of branch banking. The advantages and 
merits of group banking were described in 
addresses by T. O. Hammond, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Montana of Helena 
and by Andrew Price, president of the Marine 
Bancorporation of Seattle, Wash. 

The most cordial response was that given 
to the scholarly and forceful address by 


George W. Davison, president of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company of New 
York, upholding the tenets of independent 
banking, and delivered at the closing session 


of the convention. Another fine exposition 
of unit banking was the paper contributed 
by Max B. Nahm of Bowling Green, Ky. 


H. J. Haas 


Vice-president, First National Bank of Philadelphia, who 
has been elected Second Vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association 
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Among outstanding addresses at the various 
division meetings were those presented by 
George H. Hamilton of Wichita, Kan., on 
“National Bank Trends”; an exposition of 
the growing importance of the trust depart- 
ment by President James A. Bacigalupi of 
the Bank of Italy; organized cooperation 
as the basis of sound banking by Commis- 
sioner S. L. Cantley of Missouri, and a sym- 
posium of addresses before the State Bank 
Division on the various phases of banking 
as affecting agricultural interests. Warm 
tributes were paid to retiring President 
Hazlewood for his splendid administration 
and advancement of the interests of better 
banking. 

First Session of the Convention 

In his annual address, President Craig B. 
Hazlewood reviewed the outstanding activ- 
ities of the American Bankers Association 
and of its divisions and committees, during 
the past year of his administration. The 
keynote’ of his administration was to foster 
permanent progress and elevation of banking 
standards. Membership of the association 
now stands at 20,232. Some of the high 
spots in the year’s work, are cited by Presi- 
dent Hazlewood, as follows: 


Hazlewood Reviews Activities 

Our National Bank Division saved the 
circulation privilege to the national banks. 

The Savings Bank Division evolved four 
standard methods for computing savings in- 
terest, having discovered 52 methods in ex- 
istence. 

The State Bank Division has effected won- 
derful progress in the improvement of state 
bank supervision. 

The Trust Company Division held four 
regional conferences on trust matters, which 
were attended by fully 50 per cent of the 
trust officers of the country. The fight 
against double taxation on securities of non- 
resident decedents has resulted in thirty-six 
states creating reciprocal exemptions. 

The Clearing House Section received or- 
ders for 9,000 copies of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Conference proceedings on Bank Man- 
agement. One-half million booklets on serv- 
ice charges have been sent out, aS well as 
70,000 copies of a Form of Report for Bank 
Directors, and 25,000 of the forms for fin- 
ancial statements. 

The Agricultural Commission held eighty- 
one pbanker-farmer conferences in 39 states 
und has appointed over 2,200 county key 
bankers in 38 states. 

The Economic Policy Commission has made 
a nation-wide survey of group, chain and 
branch banking developments. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE 

SAMUEL D. SPURR 

CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER Vice-President 
WARREN 8. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


ALVIN J. DANIELS 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN 
HARRY H. SIBLEY 

BURT W. GREENWOOD 
FREDERICK A. MINOR 


Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 
Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $20,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $5,000,000 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 





The Commerce and Marine Commission 
has prepared detailed reports on the Dawes 
Plan, Mississippi Valley Flood Control, Boul- 
der Dam legislation, and the Young Plan. 

The Public relations Commission is supply- 
ing material to 6,000 newspapers having a 
combined circulation of 30,000,000 readers. 

The Legal Department has drafted a uni- 
form bank collection code which was adopted 
during the year in nine states. 

The Protective Department caused the ar- 
rest of 207 bank criminals, some of the most 
daring and dangerous in the business, during 
the past year. The department certified 
2,000 banks as eligible to the ten per cent 
bank burglary and robber insurance pre- 
miums allowed for participation in approved 
county auxiliary protective units in certain 
states, 

The Insurance Committee in cooperation 
With the Surety Association of America 
evolved a more simple and liberal standard 
form of bankers’ forgery bonds and other 
coverage. 

It was also the privilege of the president 
recently to present to the National Chain 
Store Association the problems confronting 
the local bank in dealing with chain store 
bank accounts and to suggest that a commit- 
tee of that association in cooperation with 
a committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation work out a standard plan which 
would place those accounts on a mutually 
satisfactory basis. 


Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 


The next order of business was the adop- 
tion of amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws. Among the amendments approved 
is one which permits an individual or officer 
of a member of any division to be eligible 
for appointment upon the committees of any 
of the other divisions, other than member- 
ship in the executive committee. Another 
amendment to the by-laws related to pay- 


ment of dues by member banks. Resolutions 
were next adopted rendering tribute to two 
former presidents of the association who 
passed away during the last year, namely, 
Myron T. Herrick, who was Ambassador to 
France, and Charles A. Hinsch, who was 
president of the Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati. 

President Hazlewood directed attention to 
a prize which has been tendered for several 
years by A. P. Giannini of the Bank of Italy 
to the American Institute of Banking for 
the winner in nationwide oratorical contest 
between teams of the various chapters. The 
winner of the last prize, Robert L. Gordon, 
was called upon to present his prize winning 
oration, entitled “The Best Investment.” 

The next speaker was Hal Lemon, vice- 
president of the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., who explained. the 
reasons for converting the Clearing House 
Section, into a Commission on Banking Prac- 
tice and Clearing House Functions, charged 
with the responsibility of studying and find- 
ing solutions for practical everyday banking 
problems and making such information avail- 
able to the entire membership. 

“An Approach to the Problems of Bank 
Management” was the title of the succeeding 
paper presented by H. N. Stroneck, chairman 
of the H. N. Stronek Company, Chicago, the 
salient parts of which are given elsewhere 
in this issue of Trust CoMPANIES. The in- 
formal discussion which followed developed 
a favorable sentiment for a sustained and 
systematic effort on the part of the various 
agencies of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion to foster “better banking” methods, par- 
ticularly in country districts. It was sug- 
gested that excellent results are to be ob- 
tained by conducting conferences on. the 
subject of better bank management such as 
held in Chicago. With the appointment of 
a committee on resolutions, the first session 
came to a close. 
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Second Session 

The first address scheduled for the second 
session of the convention, was that delivered 
by Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. Pole, 
which called forth keen interest because of 
the anticipation that he would recommend 
changes in national banking laws, based upon 
study and conferences with bankers in vari- 
ous sections of the country. Before stating 
his conclusions, Comptroller Pole recited 
some salient facts and statistics to justify 
the adoption of a new banking policy. He 
contrasted the more fortunate state of bank- 
ing in larger centers from the standpoint 
of earnings with the evidence of banks in 
smaller communities struggling with losses 
and declining earning power. This situation 
is further emphasized, said the Comptroller, 
by the record of bank failures, numbering 
about 5,000 from 1921 to 1928 inclusive. 
Eight per cent of these failures occurred in 
cities with population of less than 3,000 and 
about 70 per cent of such failures were 


among banks with capitalization of $50,000 
He traced the failure of govern- 
ment guarantee of bank deposits as a remedy 
which has been unsuccessfully tried. He 
further reviewed the growth of branch bank- 
ing and dwelling on the more recent expan- 


or less. 


sion of group banking, he said: 


“While it is undoubtedly true that a strong 
metropolitan bank may, through the group 
system, greatly improve the rural banking 
situation by putting behind a group of coun- 
try banks its financial strength and skill of 
management, it is debatable whether or not 
this form of banking is the best remedy for 
the situation which confronts us. 


The cen- 
tral management of a group must operate 


through a number of separate corporations, 
each of which must maintain its own operat- 
ing status under the banking laws with a 
full complement of banking overhead. Diver- 
sification of banking business in the group 
and the use of liquid funds can only be ob- 
tained by transferring assets from a bank 
in one locality to that in another, at the 
Same time maintaining the separate financial 
condition of each bank at the required stand- 
ard. In the case of a group composed of 
both national and state banks this procedure 
complicates the work of the supervising 
authorities. While the condition of each 
bank may be determined, the condition of 
the group as a whole does not come under 


the visitorial powers of the Government con- 
cerned.” 


Group Banking in Northwest 
Following Comptroller Pole there was an 
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Hat Y. LEMON 


Vice-president, Commerce Trust Company of Manas 

City, who has been elected Chairman of the newly createc 

Commission on Banking Practices and Clearing House 
Functions of the A. B. A. 


“Group Banking in the North 
west”, by T. O. Hammond, vice president 
of the National Bank of Montana, Helena, 
who said in part and speaking particularly 
of the bank group organized in the North- 
west: 

“This group is designed to serve the North- 
west territory solely and exclusively and 
the distribution of its stock in small units 
over the Northwest makes it unlikely that 
control could ever pass to outside hands. 
The only motive that has been discussed and 
that has brought about the formation of 
this group has been what was the best way 
to facilitate and advance the present busi- 
ness and future growth of the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District ; and, when I tell you of the 
possibilities and resources of this great land, 
you will understand how vitally interested 
we must be in the soundness and adequacy 
of its banking facilities. 

“This territory has been retarded in its 
progress and development because of un- 
settled and unsatisfactory general banking 
conditions, brought about chiefly through 
economic conditions, and, as a means of 
correcting these past difficulties we have 
come to believe that with experienced bank- 
ing talent, larger resources, expert advisers, 
and competency in management, there could 
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be no question as to the benefits that would 
accrue to the banks in the group and to the 
territory as a whole. The plan definitely 
contemplates the retention of local manage- 
ment and control of the affairs of the bank in 
the hands of those men who have heretofore 
shown their capability, and the central of- 
fice is being set up with that defined purpose 
in mind. 

“In such a country as this Northwest, if 
we mean to go forward in this age of mass 
production and expanding markets, we must 
have the service of strong banking facilities, 
whose interests are linked with ours and 
who know our problems, so that we will be 
independent of the distant money centers; 
we must have the assistance of men ex- 
perienced in the larger financial operations 
and world-wide market demands to get the 
best market; we must have the supervision 
of men with a life training in banking so 
that we may in a measure avoid in future 
the ruin brought upon our depositors, direc- 
tors and stockholders by the collapse of 
thirty per cent of the banks in the Ninth Dis- 
trict from 1922 forward, in large measure 
through the mistakes of amateur bankers.” 


Inevitable Trend in Banking Consolidation 

The next speaker was Andrew Price, presi- 
dent of the Marine Bancorporation of Seattle, 
Washington, who discussed the inevitable 
trend of bank consolidation and the plan of 
group banking as foreshadowing such new 
development in American banking. He said 
in part: 

“A recent survey discloses that the resour- 
ces of banks associated together in groups in 
the United States are in excess of six and one 
quarter billion dollars. Over 1100 banking 
offices represented in these groups are in 
operation in thirty-six states in the Union. 
These figures likely fall far short of the 
mark as group banking has been developing 
at such a pace that it is difficult to assemble 
accurate up-to-the-minute information con- 





cerning the size and scope of this movement. 
This difficulty is increased because many 
group organizations do not realize informa- 
tion concerning their holdings. 

“Group banking preserves many of the 
ideals of American unit banking. It re- 
tains local character through retention of 
local management and personnel. Through 
the broad dissemination of its stock through 
the communities which it serves it preserves 
local interest and substantial local owner- 
ship. It provides the vehicle for assembling 
large capital, so essential to sound banking. 

“Bank holding companies are taking on the 
responsibilities which older unit bankers are 
laying down, an arrangement to the benefit 
of each, especially since holding companies 
for obvious reasons, desire to retain the 
services of all capable bank executives. The 
result is that few changes are made in official 
personnel of banks required. In effect the 
officers of these banks simply join a larger 
official family with whose members they may 
share their burdens, but to whom they re- 
linquish few of their prerogatives. Group 
banking provides the means for an orderly 
transition from the present form of unit 
banking into a new system which will be 
acceptable to the public, which will be better 
adapted to the changed conditions of the 
times, and will cure the deficiencies so well 
recognized to exist in our present system. 

“Under a perfect banking system, bank 
failures would be impossible. The reasons 
for such failures are well known. Bank 
guaranty systems have been unsuccessful. 
Other preventive measures have not put an 
end to bank failures. The small local unit 
bank inescapably holds some hazard for its 
stockholders as well as its depositors. Properly 
conceived and honestly administered group 
banking, not in itself a perfect thing, is 
nevertheless a step in the direction of a 
remedy for this evil. Out of it will come 
a new system of banking which will be in 
harmony with American standards. 
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California’s 


Seventy-nine Years 


On September 9, 1850, President Fillmore signed the Bill 
that made California a State of the Union. 


Ten years later financial pioneers laid the foundation of 


the Bank of America of California. 


Today this institution, 


with resources of more than 400 millions, brings banking 
stability to more than a hundred California communities. 


SAVINGS © _::: 


COMMERCIAL 32 


TRUST 


BANK of AMERICA 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HEAD OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 


Northern California Headquarters: San Francisco 





Third and Closing Session of 
Convention 

The outstanding features of the third and 
last session of the convention embraced an 
address on “Banking Evolution in America”. 
by George W. Davison, president, Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company of New 
York, and a paper by Max B. Nahm, vice- 
president of the Citizens National Bank of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, on “Old Fashioned 
Unit Banking” which was read by William 
G. Edens, vice-president of the Central Trus)! 
Company of Illinois, Chicago, owing to the 
illness of Mr. Nahm. 

The address by Mr. Davison called forth 
enthusiastic response and as reflecting strong 
sentiment for the preservation of an inde- 
pendent banking system. Mr. Davison’s ad- 
dress is reproduced elsewhere in this issue 
of Trust CoMPANIES. He did not confine 
himself to a defense of independent banking, 
but also pointed the way toward maintaining 
such autonomy of management and control 
with adherence and development of corres- 
pondent relationships as one of the mos* 
important solutions. 


Defense of Unit Banking 


In discussing unit banking the paper con- 
tributed by Max B. Nahm, emphasized the 


value of membership in the Federal Reserve 
System as an anchor to windward and the 
best guarantee that unit banking can meet 
its problems and continue to exist. Mr. 
Nahm said in part: 

“Although out of 25,000 unit banks in the 
period 1920-1928, a total of 4,458 national, 
state and private banks closed their doors. 
They would no doubt have closed their doors 
had they been chain, group or branch banks. 
Not all of them failed; it was the commun- 
ities in which they were located that failed. 
Many small communities have faded out or 
have no longer enough business to maintain 
a bank. Good banking is not a matter of 
bigness or wide extent. Branch banking is 
far preferable chain banking, but, no 
matter how many branches in a system, they 
are no guarantee against disaster, as ins- 
tanced by examples of forced closing of doors 
by branch bank systems in Australia as far 
back as 18938 and in more recent years in 
Canada. 

“There must be a_ scientific revision of 
banking practices in unit banks. Industry 
is succeeding better than banking or agri- 
culture, because it is submitting itself to 
scientific overhauling by the smartest in- 
tellects in the world. To live, banks must 
have a capital even in the smallest e*>mmun- 
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ities of not less than $25,000, preferably 
$50,000, and as much surplus as _ possible. 
No bank should be chartered where none 
is needed or the field properly served. Bank- 
ers must have training and experience, banks 
must maintain proper secondary reserves and 
balanced investments and adequate state 
banking laws must lend a steadying hand. 

“Absentee ownership with no community 
love is not a cure-all, nor is a morning letter 
to a manager telling him what rate to charge, 
what to advertise and what to say to clients. 
It requires a high grade of talent to oper- 
ate a bank successfully in small towns and I 
know some that would be $50,000 a year men 
in big cities. That grade of talent cannot 
be bought or hired. It must work for itself. 
A small unit bank can be properly conducted 
and can make good loans intelligently. Local 
credit can thrive best in a unit bank and 
local capital here has its best scope and op- 
portunity. We can sympathize with this 
landslide to bigness, mass production, crea- 
tion of enormous units and ambition for 
great profits. But the business of the free 
and independent unit bank is germane to 
that community alone in which it is located. 
When all these new systems have been tried 
out, the unit bank will still be anchored to 
its stob.” 








Adoption of Resolutions 
President Hazlewood next called for the 
report of the committee on resolutions which 
was submitted by Chairman Frank M. Law. 


As regards brokers’ loans and the credit 
Situation, the resolutions called for less 


spectacular attention to published loan fig- 
ures and the substitution of scientific study 
of the situation. On current banking trends, 
including the growth of group and chain 
banking, the resolutions were confined to 
pledge of cooperation with any Congressional 
committee that may be appointed and further 
study by the Economic Policy Commission. 
As to agriculture, the convention went on 
record, expressing confidence in the new Farm 
Board and legislative remedies authorized at 
the last session of Congress. 

On the subject of bank taxation the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association took a firm stand 
against any change in the present method 
for taxing national banks on the ground 


that such changes as have been proposed in 


Congress would weaken national banks and 
inasmuch as they are the only compulsory 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
would seriously jeopardize the future of that 
system. At the present time national banks 
as agencies ‘of the National Government 
may be taxed by the states, at the same rate 
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as other moneyed capital. On the request 
of a few states dissastisfied with this limita- 
tion, attempts have been made in Congress 
to change the present law by substituting 
a measure of taxation that would permit 
banks to be taxed as a class separate from 
other property. The bankers pointed out 
in their resolution that such a change in the 
law would permit a state unfriendly to na- 
tional banks to tax them out of existence. 

The resolutions also expressed a deep 
obligation on the part of the Association 
toward the retiring president, Mr. Craig B. 
Hazlewood, for his extremely valuable con- 
tributions in furthering principles of better 
bank management, which has been the key- 
note of his administration. 

Following an invitation from Joseph R. 
Kraus, vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, that the next annual 
convention of the association be held in 
that city which is now prepared to provide 
splendid accomodations with the early com- 
pletion of the Union Terminal projects, the 
order of business was directed to the instal- 
lation of new officers. Before calling upon 
the president-elect, John G. Lonsdale, to 
assume his office, retiring president Hazle- 
wood, installed the first vice-president, Rome 
C. Stephenson, vice-president of the St. Joseph 


County Savings Bank of South Bend, Ind., 
and the second vice-president, Harry J. Haas, 
of Philadelphia. 


Installation of President-elect Lonsdale 


When John G. Lonsdale was called to the 
platform and vested with the insignia of 
his office as president of the association, the 
delegates rose en masse to greet their new 
leader, who was characterized by his pre- 
decessor as “a leader, a thinker and a great 
executive.” In his speech of acceptance 
President-elect Lonsdale said that he re- 
garded it as a wonderful privilege to work 
shoulder to shoulder with bankers who are 
seeking, with wisdom and vision, to solve 
the problems that lie ahead. 

“It shall be my purpose in the succeeding 
twelve months to carry out a program of 
constructive activity, not only for the up- 
lift of our association, but for the better- 
ment of conditions and basic principles that 
underlie the business of banking. In this 
task, I must depend upon you for support, 
and I feel certain that each of you will 
respond when called upon to put his shoulder 
to the wheel. Our new administration en- 
ters upon its duties at a time when we are 
in the midst of unparalleled prosperity and 
when economic conditions appear generally 
sound. Yet prosperity has its problems.” 

President Lonsdale pledged himself es- 
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pecially to use his office and influence to 
assist in the solution of agricultural prob- 
lems and the questions confronting the small- 
town bankers. Speaking of the discussions 
revolving around unit banking, group bank- 
ing and chain banking, he expressed confi- 
dence that a banking policy will be evolved 
by Congress which will smooth out the 
troubled waters. In concluding he called 
for team work and suggested the necessity 
of a committee on international finance. 

President Lonsdale’s first official action 
was to call upon John Puelicher who rendered 
a graceful tribute to the work performed 
for the association and banking generally 
by former president Craig B. Hazlewood 
at the conclusion of which he presented him 
with a handsome silver service. The tribute 
and gift were acknowledged with words of 
deep feeling by Mr. Hazlewood and the con- 
vention thereupon was adjourned. 

eo ge fb 

NEW WORKING FORCE AND COMMITTEE 

MEMBERS OF AMERICAN BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

Announcement has been made by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association of the new person- 
nel of administrative, standing and special 
committees. The administrative committee 
is headed as chairman, by John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company of St. Louis, and presi- 
dent of the Association. The important 
committee on Federal Legislation is under 
the chairmanship of Harold K. Downing, 
president of the Troy Trust Company of 
Troy, N. Y. Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of 
the Irving Trust Company of New York, 
continues as chairman of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Committee. Rome C. Stephenson 
of South Bend, Ind., heads the Finance Com- 
mittee and E. A. Onthank, president of the 
Safety Fund National Bank of Fitchburg, 
Mass., chairman of State Legislative Coun- 
cil. The committee on taxation, which has 
a busy year ahead, is under the chairman- 
ship of Thornton Cooke, president of the 
Columbia National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
H. Lane Young, executive manager of the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank of 
Atlanta, is chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission and Fred I. Kent, director of 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y., remains chair- 
man of Commerce and Marine Commission. 
R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans, heads 
the Economic Policy Commission and John 
H. Puelicher, president, Marshall & Isley 
Bank of Milwaukee, continues head of Public 
Education Commission and Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice-president of Cleveland ‘Trust 
Co., as chairman of Foundation Trustees. 
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EVENTFUL AND CONSTRUCTIVE CAREER OF JOHN G. LONSDALE, 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The career of John G. Lonsdale, who was 
elected president of the American Bankers 
Association at the recent annual convention 
in San Francisco, is rich with the kind of 
material and appeal which has the thrill 
of romance and of brilliant achievement. 
Elevation to the highest elective honor with- 
in the gift of the members of the American 
banking fraternity comes as a spontaneous 
tribute to Mr. Lonsdale as a banker who 
graces his profession by qualities of mind 
and heart, and because of the zeal and fine 
alloy of his public spirit as a citizen. 

Mr. Lonsdale belongs to that somewhat 
rare and generously moulded type of men 
who are invaluable assets to the communities 
in which they labor as well as in the broad 
range of unselfish national activities. There 
is about John G. Lonsdale none of that aus- 
tere dignity, reserve and preoccupation with 
which traditional bankers of a happily fast- 
vanishing school were prone to enshroud 
themselves. To meet him, if only casually, 
is an experience worth treasuring in itself 
because of the infectious bouyancy and op- 
timism of his nature. To know him better 
is to conceive affection and admiration for 
& man who has risen from obscurity to the 
pinnacle of his chosen vocation, not by reason 
of trampling on competitors or appetite for 
power and preferment, but because of an 
intense humanism and a remarkable faculty 
for constructive service. 


At the tender age of six, John Lonsdale 
was left an orphan when his parents fell 
victims to a scourge of yellow fever which 
swept his native home town of Memphis in 
1878. At eighteen we see him an alert, 
ever-cheerful clerk in the real estate office 
of his uncle in Hot Springs, Arkansas, where 
his abilities brought him a partnership in 


the firm before the elapse of a year and a 
half. 


His duties in the real estate firm required 
frequent travel by horseback or vehicle be- 


tween Hot Springs and Little Rock. There 
was no other means of transportation be- 
tween the two cities then. To young Lonsdale 
that seemed primitive and he conceived the 
bold idea of building a railroad between 
these two cities. He was then barely 20 
years of age, but he had the will and the 
vision of a much older head. During spare 
hours he interviewed landowners and en- 


listed the interests of kindred spirits.- Much 
to the amazement of his dubious seniors, 
there developed the railroad between Hot 
Springs and Little Rock which is now an 
integral part of the Missouri Pacific System. 
Young Lonsdale’s next step was equally 
as ingenious. He saw business leaders and 
financiers on vacation in Hot Springs and 
with no way of keeping in direct touch with 
home or eastern markets. He fitted up a 
brokerage office with direct telegraph service 
to the important market centers and thus 
attracted the attention of big men in finance 
and business. In 1904 he joined up his firm 
with that of Logan & Bryant and became 
New York partner. There he won fame and 
success in handling big financial deals. 


In 1915 the old National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis was in trouble. The 
situation called for a man of unusual execu- 
tive and reorganization ability as well as 
familiarity with local conditions. By unani- 
mous consent Lonsdale was picked as the 
man for the job and he assumed presidency 
of the Commerce. What he accomplished 
in not only restoring but making “The Com- 
merce in St. Louis” a household talisman 
for service at home and especially among 
the banks of the entire country, is one of 
the brightest chapters in banking history of 
the past few decades. When the merger was 
consummated last May between the Com- 
merce and the Mercantile Trust Company 
into an institution with banking resources of 
close to 150 millions and capital structure 
of $17,500,000, the office of president and 
direction was by mutual consent given to 
Mr. Lonsdale. 


The mystery of Mr. Lonsdale’s career is 
how he finds time aside from his responsible 
banking duties, to devote such varied and 
active attention to public and community 
claims upon his talents. Here are some of 
his major activities in addition to his duties 
as president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis and 
chairman of the board of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Company, the investment unit of 
the bank: director, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Eighth District; Director, Missouri-Pacific 
Kailroad;, President of the American Bank- 
ers Association; active in United States 
Chamber of Commerce, holding these titles in 
that organization: director, and chairman 
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If You Have Estates or Trusts 
in the State of Washington — 


your correspondence is invited. Prompt and 
efficient probate service is assured by our 
twenty years of successful trust experience. 
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Complete facilities. 


Large financial respon- 


All property located in Washington must be 
probated in the State, regardless of the domiciue 
of the owner at the’ time of decease. 


The Old National Bank 


& Union Trust Co. 








of Finance Department, and member Foreign 
Commerce Advisory Committee. In addition 
he is chairman of the Advertising Committee 
of the Industrial Club of St. Louis; head of 
the Railroad Consolidation Committee of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; and identi- 
fied with many other committees. Past 
activities include the presidency of the Na- 
tional Bank Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, president of the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association, head of the 
Bankers Club of St. Louis, membership on 
Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture, 
and Flood Control Committee of the National 
Chamber. 


Notwithstanding the multitude of 
ness and public demands, John Lonsdale, 
never withdraws himself from “common 
touch”. His desk at the bank is in the open 
space and he is always accessible to the 
most humble as well as the big men. The 
friendly kindle of his eyes and the refreshing 
frankness of his manner speak of a genuine 
concern for his fellowmen, bred by his own 
experience from childhood. 

His personality conveys the simple charm 
of a man who is “close to the soil’ as he 
is in truth when away from his office and 
conducting agricultural or floral experiments 
either in the garden of his home in St. Louis 


busi- 


Spokane, Washington 








County or at 
estate near 
is beloved by 
his boyhood. 

Mr. Lonsdale assumes the presidency of 
the American Bankers Association at a stage 
in American banking development which im- 
poses tasks of unusual delicacy upon his 
office and important influence in shaping 
sound alignments as well as higher stand- 
ards in banking business. Mr. Lonsdale is 
indeed the “man of the hour” and his past 
performances are sumicient guarantee that 
his administration as head of the American 
Bankers Association will exert a potent in- 
fluence in the solution of grave problems 
which beset the present and future destiny 
of American banking. 


Peaceful Valley, his country 
Lonsdale, Arkansas where he 
neighbors and companions of 


identification of lost checks 
Trust Company of Kansas 
has adopted the practice of en- 
closing a folder with customers’ monthly 
statements, advising them to enter Clearing 
House number in listing checks for deposit. 

Financial advertising in New York City’s 
newspapers has increased approximately 60 
per cent since 1925, acording to a compila- 
tion made by Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, 
Inc, financial advertising agency. 


To facilitate 
the Commerce 
City, Mo., 
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NATIONAL BANK DIVISION DISCUSSES MERGER 
TRENDS AND TRUSTEE SUCCESSION RIGHTS 


Officers for ensuing year: 

President: John W. Barton, Vice-president 
Metropolitan National Bank of Minneapolis. 

Vice-president: E. S. Wolfe, president First 
National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chairman Executive Committee: Arch W. 
Anderson, Vice-president, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. 

HE pronounced trend among national 

banks to relinquish charters in favor 

of trust company charters in connec- 
tion with numerous mergers, the handicaps 
imposed by court decisions upon the rights 
of national banks to succeed to fiduciary 
business of absorbed state institutions and 
the problems of investment confronting 
bank management, were among the subjects 
which received major attention at the annual 
meeting of the National Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association. The new 
president of the division, John W. Barton, 
appointed the members of a special commis- 
sion on national bank research to study leg- 
islative needs and recommend changes in 
the national banking laws. The resolutions 
adopted, called for enabling legislation from 
the state legislatures authorizing definite 
fiduciary succession rights to national banks 
in connection with mergers and also pledged 
active support to the Comptroller of the 
Currency in the task of revitalizing the 
National Banking System. 

Retiring president, Edgar H. Sensenich, 
presided and opened proceedings by calling 
upon President Craig Hazlewood of the 
American Bankers Association, who empha- 
sized the importance of national banks as 
the backbone of the Federal Reserve System, 
but cautioned against “wild throws” in ree- 
ommending new legislation. The next fea- 
ture was an address by W. H. Rand, Jr., 
vice-president of the Atlantic National Bank 
of Boston, on “Consolidations as Affecting 
Trust Departments,” which was read by Sec- 
retary Mountjoy in the absence of Mr. Rand. 
This paper appears in another part of this 
issue of TrusT COMPANIES. 


Investment Policy of a National Bank 


An instructive paper was next presented 
on “The Investment Policy of a National 
Bank,” by Arch W. Anderson, vice-president 
of the Security-First National Bank of Los 


Angeles, who cautioned against excessive 
Ollateral loans and the necessity of fine dis- 
tinctions as to underlying securities. 


In an address on “National Banking 


Trends’ George H. Hamilton, vice-president 
of the Fourth National Bank of Wichita, 
Kansas, advocated a nationwide system of 
banking to avoid dangers now threatening 
the integrity of national banks. He said in 
part: 

“The two chief reasons in these mergers 
which have induced national banks to sur- 
render their charters, that are common to 
all of them are first:— distinct advantage 
from an operating standpoint and, to a les- 
ser extent, the probability of increased prof- 
its under a state charter; and, second, the 
uncertainty which prevails with reference 
to the merging of trust and fiduciary rela- 
tions under a national bank charter because 
of the adverse decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Worcester County National Bank case. 

“To maintain the national banking sys- 
tem at its present high standard and to in- 
crease its power and usefulness throughout 
the country, it will be necessary to enact 
legislation granting national banks _privi- 
leges which would make a national charter 
so attractive that not only would the deser- 
tions from the ranks cease but new recruits 
be added from every side. You cannot sell 
merchandise by offering something almost as 
good. That is the reason that the increased 
powers granted to national banks in the 
McFadden Bill fell short of their purpose. 
This act stemmed the tide temporarily, but 
after it had been in operation for a time 
it was found that the advantages gained did 
not measure up with those already existing 
under trust company charter, and the tide 
flows on apace. 

“Tt does not seem possible that the Fed- 
eral Government will stand idly by and 
wateh the disintegration of the National 
Banking System to its ultimate elimination 
without making some heroic effort to pre- 
vent this catastrophe. In view of past ex- 
periences, the government could not afford 
to witness the elimination of the National 
banking System, leaving as that would, only 
one financial instrumentality over which the 
government has control—namely the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and leaving to chance or 
the voluntary support of state banks the 
perpetuation of that system.” 

President Sensenich, in his annual address, 
directed attention to overwhelming sentiment 
among national banks in favor of retaining 
national bank note circulation and activities 
of the Division in fostering sound bank man- 
agement. 
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STATE BANK DIVISION PROTESTS AGAINST INEQUAL- 
ITIES IMPOSED UPON STATE BANKS 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 
President: Dan V. Stephens, Vice-president 
Fremont State Bank, Fremont, Neb. 
Vice-president: M. Plin Beebe, President 
Bank of Ipswich, Ipswich, South Dakota. 
Chairman Executive Committee: Felix Mc- 


Whirter, President Peoples State Bank, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


ESOLUTIONS adopted by the State 

Bank Division of the American Bank- 

ers Association, at its annual meet- 
ing, protested against plans enunciated by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, designed 
to give new and unfair advantages to na- 
tional over state-chartered banks, and de- 
manding that the proposed congressional 
committee to study new phases of banking 
legislation make provision for including rep- 
resentatives of banks operating under state 
eharter. The resolutions also registered pro- 
test against inequalities in taxation to the 
detriment of state banks and inequality of 
reserves which impose reserves upon state 
banks far in excess of those required of 
national banks. The Division also went on 
record for greater uniformity of state bank- 
ing laws and supervision and for measures 
protecting the unit banking system. 


“Organized Cooperation the Basis of Sound 
Banking” was the title of the first address 
before the Division, presented by S. L. Cant- 
ley, Commissioner of Finance of Missouri, 
who advocated alliance under regional clear- 
ing house extension, similar to plans adopted 
in Missouri, which strengthens unit system, 
increases earnings by enforcing service and 
float charges. He also advocated general 
adoption of credit bureaus as a means of 
safe banking and eliminating duplicate or 
excessive borrowings. The advantages of re- 
gional cooperation as a method of paying 
good dividends, were further elucidated in 
a paper by W. L. Brooks, president of the 
Northern National Bank of Bemidji, Minn., 
who recited the successful experiences with 
regional cooperation obtained in his own 
district. 


A feature of the meeting was the sympo- 
sium on various phases of banking as apply- 
ing to agricultural sections. M. Plin Beebe, 
president of the Bank of Ipswich, S. D., dis- 
cussed “Unit Banking as Best Adapted to 
Agricultural Sections.” Group banking in 
its relation to agricultural requirements was 
discussed by E. G. Bennett, vice-president 


and general manager of the First Security 
Corporation of Ogden, Utah, and limited 
branch banking as adapted to agriculture 
was the phase taken up by Clyde Hendrix, 
president of the Tennessee Valley Bank of 
Decatur, Ala. 


Unit vs. Group Banking 


“The unit bank in agricultural sections has 
a definite place,’ said Mr. Beebe, ‘The 
farmer is individualistic, and so should be 
the bank, in order to meet any of the emer- 
gencies that may arise from such an in- 
dividualistic class of customers. The bank- 
er closest to the farmer in agricultural dis- 
tricts is by far the best equipped to give 
service to those living in the districts, simply 
because it is a hand to hand proposition 
They cannot be successfully and efficiently 
taken care of through a book of rules.” 

Speaking of group banking, Mr. Bennett 
said : 

“Group banking is the logical and desir- 
able step in bringing about banking evolu- 
tion in a way that will protect individualism 
and retain property sympathy and considera- 
tion of local needs. Coincident and correla- 
tive education of the public and of banking 
management is necessary to develop a bank- 
ing institution that will meet American 
ideals. In this process of evolution group 
banking has the advantage at this time over 
branch banking in that legally every unit 
must have its own local board of directors 
with whom legal responsibility is vested.” 

Activities of the State Bank Division were 
reviewed in reports of various committees. 
The legislative committee report recited pro- 
gress in adoption of the uniform bank col- 
lection code and which has been enacted in 
a number of states; uniform fiduciaries act 
reciprocal exemption of inheritance taxes 
and revision of banking supervision codes 
in various states, effecting greater degree 
of uniformity. The report of the Public 
Service Committee enumerated results in the 
installation of down-to-date credit files; sur- 
vey of varying reserve requirements for 
state banks showing need of greater uni- 
formity and equality as compared with na- 
tional bank reserves; standardization of 
methods in computing interest on savings 
accounts and growth of regional clearing 
house association. Orderly farm marketing 
was the subject of another report. 
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NEW JERSEY’S OLDEST BANK 
Now Erecting New Jersey’s 
LARGEST OFFICE BUILDING 


Newark & Essex 
Bank Building 
now being erected. 


Work is now well under way 
on the new Newark & Essex 
Bank Building which is to be 
the largest office building in 
the state. 

This magnificent structure 
is symbolic of the high type 
of banking service rendered 
by this Bank for 125 years. 





NATIONAL NEWARK 
& ESSEX BANKING 
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SAVINGS BANKS DIVISION WARNS AGAINST WITH- 
DRAWALS FOR SPECULATON 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President: Austin McLanahan, 
Savings Bank of Baltimore, Md. 


Vice-president: A. C. Robinson, President 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


President 


HE concern shared by savings banks 

because of withdrawal of deposits for 

speculative and other purposes, was 
voiced in resolutions adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Savings Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association, and calling 
upon members to stand by their guns in cau- 
tioning depositors against speculative trends. 
Among the factors enumerated as adversely 
affecting savings deposits were: the higher 
plane of living, particularly noticeable as the 
period of continued prosperity lengthens, the 
increasing volume of life insurance written 
annually, the many ramifications of install- 
ment selling and budget buying, home buy- 
ing and investment of funds in mortgages, 
bonds and stocks for investment yield, specu- 
lation with the aim of profit from the in- 
crease in value and the elimination through 
restricted immigration of a large number 
of naturally thrifty people. Building and 
loan associations are also in direct competi- 
tion with banks for savings deposits in many 
sections of the country. 


Money Rates and Investment of Bank Surplus 

A report from the special committee on 
investments of the Savings Bank Division, 
gave results of a study of methods employed 
by smaller banks in the management of their 
investments in securities and suggested 
means whereby banks might increase earn- 
ings from this source. The report said in 
part: 

“It is in times when money is cheap and 
interest rates are low that the most careful 
attention should be given to the investment 
of surplus funds. The temptation is very 
strong to buy something which pays a little 
more than the current rate. <A belief that 
money rates will go still lower often hastens 
purchases with the expectation that long 
term bonds will appreciate in price. While 
the judicious purchase of long term securi- 
ties early in the period of lowering interest 
rates is wise and profitable, times of low 
interest rates are danger periods for the 
inexperienced banker who lacks wise invest- 
ment counsel. It is at such times, when it 
is easy for the issuing house to sell bonds, 
that the quality of bonds deteriorates. 


“It is well to remember that new issues of 
bonds usually have a considerable profit for 
the issuing houses, and their market varia- 
tions may be wide until they are well dis- 
tributed and locked in the strong boxes of 
the investors. This is not so much the ease 
with bonds which have been outstanding 
for a long time and which have become thor- 
oughly seasoned. It is not a bad rule for 
an inexperienced banker without good _ in- 
vestment advice to confine the investment in 
bonds for his institution to those listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, although 
this in and of itself is not a sufficient recom- 
mendation.” 

“Leasehold Loans for Savings Banks” was 
discussed in a paper by Jay Morrison, vice- 
president of the Washington Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank of Seattle, Wash., indicating that 
the chief criterion as to safety of leasehold 
loans, lies in the number of times the ex- 
pense of the property and its ground rents. 
namely all charges prior to interest on the 
leasehold loan, are earned. “Today’s Labo- 
ratory Is Tomorrow’s Industry” was the 
subject of another interesting address by 


Rufus Bernhard von Kleinsmid, president of 


the University of Southern California. 
cellent progress in constructive legislation 
governing savings banks and investments. 
was indicated in a report by the committee 
on legislation. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO RECOMMEND 
CHANGES IN NATIONAL BANKING 
LAWS 
Carrying out a pledge made when assum- 
ing the presidency of the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting in San Francisco, 
John W. Barton, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan National Bank of Minneapolis, has 
appointed the following as members of a 
special committee to study the needs and 
recommend changes at the proper time, to 
render the national banking system more 
attractive and prevent defections to state 
charters: George H. Hamilton, vice-president, 
Fourth National Bank, Witchita, Kansas, 
chairman; Arch W. Anderson, vice-president, 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles; 
Robert V. Fleming, president, Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. and Edmund S. 
Wolfe, president, First National Bank, 
Bridgeport, Conn. and vice-president of the 
National Bank Division. The latter with 

Mr. Barton are ex-officio members. 
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JOINT BANK ACCOUNTS 
(Deposits made in a joint savings uv- 
count payable to either or the survivor, 
transfer a_ present property interest 
which cannot be revoked by a subsequent 
notice. ) 


Fannie Manheimer was the owner of sub- 
stantial deposits credited to her name in 
four New York City savings banks. In April, 
1924, each of the banks at her express direc- 
tion, transferred the balances to new ac- 


counts of Fannie Manheimer and Pearl Har- 
ris, her granddaughter, payable to “either or 
the survivor of 
the pass 


them.” On the 
were 


same day 
books delivered to Pearl 
Harris. 

Thereafter the money remained on de- 
posit, credited to the joint account of the two 
women until December 5, 1924, when Fannie 
Manheimer delivered a written notice to 
each of the four banks notifying each that 
the “privilege” granted by her to Pearl Har- 
ris to withdraw money from the accounts 
was revoked and instructing each to honor 
no signature other than her own for any 
withdrawal. In January, 1925, Fannie 
Manheimer withdrew the deposits in two of 
the banks and redeposited them again to 
the credit of herself individually. In April, 
1925, these two accounts were again rees- 
tablished in the joint names “payable to 
either or the survivor.” In the following 
month Fannie Manheimer died. Shortly af- 
ter her death Pearl Harris, upon presenta- 
tion of the appropriate passbooks, withdrew 
substantially all of the balances from three 
of the banks but the fourth, the Greenwich 
savings Bank, refused to make payment. 

The executors of the estate of Fannie Man- 
heimer brought this action to recover the 
withdrawals and in the lower court were 
ranted verdicts for the balances in the two 
banks where the accounts were not rein- 
‘tated as joint accounts by Fanny Man- 
heimer. The Court of Appeals of New York, 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ABE 


however, in interpreting Section 249 of the 
Banking Law, held that Pearl Harris, as 
survivor, was entitled to all of the balances 
in the four accounts. Where a deposit is 
made by one person in his name and that of 
another person, payable to either or the sur- 
vivor, the deposit and any additions thereto 
become the property of such persons as joint 
tenants for their exclusive use and may be 
paid to either during the lifetime of both or 
to the survivor after the death of one of 
them. When Fannie Manheimer originally 
opened the joint accounts she transferred a 
present property interest in the moneys de- 
posited which, although subject to with- 
drawal by her, was not subject to cancella- 
tion and was not destroyed or in the least 
affected by the notice not to pay which Fan- 
nie Manheimer served upon the banks.— 
state of Fannie Manheimer vs. Pearl Harris 
Marrow. Court of Appeals, New York, De- 
cided July 11, 1929. 


POWER OF APPOINTMENT 

(Where a power of appointment is in- 

corporated in a spendthrift deed of gift, 

it is void as to creditors of the grantor.) 

In this case the grantors of deed of trust 
attempted to convey certain property to their 
children, under what amounted to a spend- 
thrift trust deed with a power of appoint- 
ment in the present grantors to convey to 
“their children by the name of Browning 
forever.” The grantors became insolvent and 
their creditors attempted to subject the land 
conveyed to the payment of debts. 

Spendthrift trusts were not legal in Vir- 
ginia at the time the deed in question was 
made, and therefore as the deed was other- 
wise good as a fee simple, it was so con- 
strued. The granting of the power of ap- 
pointment did not change the deed for when 
a power is tacked on to a fee simple it is 
merged into it. Since the deed recited that 
it was a deed of gift, it was void as against 
creditors and the land conveyed was sub- 
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ject to the debts of the insolvent grantors.— 
Browning vs. Bluegrass Hardware Company, 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, de- 
cided September 19, 1929. 


DEED BY WAY OF WILL 
(A deed by way of will cannot be dis- 
turbed in the absence of proof of an im- 
paired mind.) 


Here a decedent made two deeds of cer- 
tain property to two of his sons. His six 
other children claimed that when the deeds 
were made he was of unsound mind. He 
was eighty years of age and suffered from 
a complication of diseases from which he 
died several weeks after the execution of 
the deeds. There was evidence that the 
younger of the two sons was weakly anid 
that the decedent had often made statements 
that “he would provide for him.” The older 
son lived with the decedent and was often 
heard to say that he would deed the prop- 
erty in question to this son. 

The court held that the rule is well set- 
tled that although a grantor in a deed is 
extremely aged, his mind weak as compared 
to what it has been and his demeanor on 
occasions eccentric, yet if at the time the 
deed is made he understands the nature of 
what he is doing, the property he is dispos- 
ing of and how he is disposing of it, the 
deed, if fairly obtained, is valid. Where the 
deed was made to carry out a long settled 
purpose of the grantor, which he had ex- 
pressed in his will, and the conveyance is 
only another form of:doing what he had 
done in his will when his mind was entirely 
unimpaired, there is no reason to disturb 
the finding—Hensley vs. Hensley, Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky. Decided September 
24, 1929.) 


TAXING TRUST AS TRANSFER IN CONTEM- 
PLATION OF DEATH 
(The Federal Government may not tar 
a trust as a transfer in contemplation of 
death, where the transaction is so re- 
mote that the consequences of the tar 
could not have been in contemplation.) 
This was an action brought by George E. 
Boyd, as trustee under the trust settlement 
of Edward L. Clark, deceased, against the 
United States to recover the sum collected 
as a federal estate tax from the estate of 
Clark, with interest. Clark died a resident 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., on May 12, 1924. 
On June 20, 1879, Clark executed an instru- 
ment in the nature of a trust settlement, 
voluntary and with a nominal consideration, 
with one Smith as trustee, conveying all 
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property, real and personal, owned by him. 
In this trust agreement of 1879 there was 
no power reserved to amend or revoke the 
same. Among other provisions it contained, 
in effect, the following: To pay the annual 
net income of the trust fund in quarterly 
payments to Edward L. Clark during his 
life, and on Edward L. Clark’s death to dis- 
tribute the corpus of his heirs-at-law, ac- 
cording to the laws of Connecticut, subject 
to his mother’s rights therein. In October, 
1910, the Court of Probate appointed the 
plaintiff as successor trustee. 

On December 18, 1915, the settlor, made a 
further agreement with the plaintiff, as trus- 
tee, purporting to change the provisions of 
the agreement of 1879, reciting that the 
trustee should pay to the settlor during his 
life the sum of $3,600 annually, in lieu of 
the entire income, ete. This agreement rati- 
fies the trust agreement of June 20, 1879. 
“except as herein altered.” On July 23, 1915. 
the settlor made a further agreement with 
the trustee, providing that the trustee pay 
to the settlor the sum of $4,800 each year. 
etc. On May 1, 1920, the settlor and the 
trustee entered into another agreement 
wherein the trustee was to pay to the set- 
tlor “from the net income of said trust es- 
tate the sum of $3,600 per year and no more.” 
A further clause in this agreement provided 
that the trustee pay from the net income 
fixed sums to certain of his children, ete. 
The court held that the original trust agree- 
ment was undoubtedly void because of the 
statute of perpetuities of Connecticut, in ef- 
fect at that time. The statute was repealed 
in 1895, and the common law rule of per- 
petuities since that time has been the rule of 
law in Connecticut. The repeal of the stat- 
ute, however, did not validate the 1879 
agreement. But, by subsequent ratification 
of the terms of the trust agreement of 1879, 
the agreement of 1915 created a good and 
valid trust according to the terms of the 
agreement of 1879, as amended. The pur- 
ported agreement of 1918 was a nullity, and 
in no way affected the terms of the 1915 
trust. At the time of the passage of Sec. 402 
(c) of the Revenue Act, the decedent had 
alienated his entire beneficial interest in the 
trust estate except the right to receive the 
annual sum of $3,600, from the net income 
of said estate. The burden of the Act is im- 
posed upon a completed and remote trans- 
action, and the consequences in the form of 
a tax are such that they could not have 
been within foresight or contemplation when 
the transfer was designed and consummated. 
—Boyd et al vs. United States (U. S. Dist. 
Ct. Dist. of Conn. Decided August 9, 1929). 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE 

President Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General 
Motors Corporation, announces the resigna- 
tion of C. C. Cooper from the presidency of 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation and 
chairmanship of General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation, to devote his time to other ac- 
tivities. Mr. Cooper is succeeded as presi- 
dent of General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion and chairman of the General Exchange 
Insurance Corporation by John J. Schumann, 
Jr., formerly vice-president. Mr. Schumann 
has been identified with the management of 
these organizations since their inception. He 
was elected vice-president in change of fi- 
nancial operations of General Motors <Ac- 
ceptanee Corporation in 1921 and more re- 
cently has been in charge of all administra- 
tive functions as well. He has also brought 


to General Exchange Insurance Corporation — 


the benefit of his experience in the invest- 
ment field, prior to his identification with 
General Motors. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
Ira G. MeCreery, vice-president of General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, and Living- 








ston L. Short, president of the General Ex- 
change Insurance Corporation, were elected 
directors. 

As a result of recent negotiations, General 
Motors Corporation has concluded an agree- 
ment with the Radio Corporation of America, 
General Electric, and Westinghouse, under 
which it proposes to enter the radio business 
in a large way. A new corporation to be 
called General Motors Radio Corporation has 
been organized with a capital stock of $10,- 
000,000 preferred and 1,000,000 common 
shares of no par yalue. 





At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, Wesley J. 
Carlyle was appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent and Edward L. Alward and E. Arthur 
Edwards were made assistant secretaries. 

The Supreme Court of Nevada in the 
recent case of Estate of William N. McGill, 
held that a foreign trust company may act 
in Nevada as the administrator of the estate 
of a resident of Nevada. 

The Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State has adopted a resolution calling upon 


Congress to repeal the federal inheritance 
tax. 
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NEW TEXTBOOK ON TRANSFER OF STOCK BY FRANCIS T. 
CHRISTY 


Transfer agents, fiduciaries, corporations 
and lawyers have often been laboring in the 
dark and have encountered frequent friction 
and delay in connection with an infinite va- 
riety of problems attaching to the transfer 
of stock, owing chiefly to the lack of coor- 
dinated and reliable up-to-date information 
in textbook form. With constant changes in 
law, rulings, tax applications and a tremen- 
dous distribution of stock and increase in 
the number of stockholders as well as great 
volume of new issues of securities, the need 
for a readily available and sufficiently com- 
prehensive source of information has become 
daily more pronounced. 


This demand for a textbook setting forth 
and defining the rules and principles relating 
to the issuance of stock certificates and the 
transfer of stock by corporations, has now 
been adequately met by the publication of a 
work on “The Transfer of Stock” by Francis 
T. Christie, a member of the New York Bar 
and counsel for the stock transfer depart- 
ment of one of the largest trust companies 
in New York City. The reception immediate- 
ly accorded this book as an authoritative 
treatise is evidenced by the unqualified en- 
dorsement given at a recent meeting of the 
executive committee of the New York Stock 
Transfer Association. 

Mr. Christie has rendered an invaluable 
service to all those whose duties and tasks 
require knowledge of the law, principles and 
technicalities that attend the issuance and 
transfer of corporation stock. To banks and 
trust companies as transfer agents, trustees, 
executors, administrators, agents, receivers 
and other fiduciary capacities, this book 
makes an undoubted appeal. For the first 
time there is compressed in one large volume, 
complete legal matter relating to transfer 
of stock as well as a crystallization of the 
experience of those daily engaged in trans- 
fer work. It is a complete handbook for the 
use of the transfer departments of banks and 
trust companies as well as a guide for per- 
sonal trusts in transferring stock held in 
trust or in decedents’ estates. It covers 
transfers in decedents’ estates under federal 
and state inheritance taxes; quotations of 
statutes relating to inheritance tax waivers, 
reciprocal exemptions, blanket waivers or 
general permits. This information is sum- 
marized state by state and fiduciaries will 
find especially serviceable the collation of 
legal requirements governing transfers by 


executors and administrators covering every 
jurisdiction. In discussing stock transfer 
taxes there is included the statutes and regu- 
lations of the Federal Government and vari- 
ous states as well as the Dominion and proy- 
inces of Canada. 

For the lawyer the book presents a com- 
plete compendium of the law on creation of 
stock, issuance and transfer by individuals, 
fiduciaries and representatives. For corpora- 
tions it is most helpful in minimizing risks 
in transferring stocks and brokers are fa- 
miliarized with legal and practical require- 
ments in behalf of their customers. Other 
phases are the issuance of new certificates in 
place of stolen, lost or destroyed certificates ; 
conflicting claims; duties and liabilities of 
professional transfer agents and registrars. 
Forms are presented, such as govern resolu- 
tions of appointment and other formulas. A 
valuable feature is the provision for a cumu- 
lative supplement which will be published 
from time to time, covering changes in stat- 
utes, rules, forms, effects of new decisions, 
ete. The book is published by Baker, Voor- 
his & Company, New York. 


EIGHT MILLION TRUST FUND FOR CHAR- 

ITABLE AND EDUCATIONAL WORK 

Former President Calvin Coolidge, ‘Al’ 
Smith, the last Democratic candidate for 
President, and Julius Rosenwald are associ- 
ated with the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York in the administration of a trust 
fund, estimated at $8,000,000, which was pro- 
vided in the will of the late Conrad Huber, 
who was president of the Yale Electric Com- 
pany and who died a year ago in Cannes, 
France. The fund is created out of the 
residue of the estate and is to be devoted to 
charitable, educational and religious pur- 
poses. Messrs. Coolidge, Smith and Rosen- 
wald were chosen to direct the distribution 
of the fund, of which the Bankers Trust 
Company is trustee. 


The Security Trust & Savings Bank and 
the First National Bank of Charles City, 
Iowa, have been merged as the First Secu- 
rity Bank and Trust Company with deposits 
of over $2,500,000. 


The newly organized Merchants & Union 
Trust Company of Benton Harbor, Mich., has 
opened for business with capital of $200,000 
and surplus $200,000. F. A. Kelble is presi- 
dent. 
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ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND FINANCIAL PROGRAM IN 
BANK MANAGEMENT 
SCIENTIFIC HANDLING OF LOANS AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
H. N. STRONCK 


Consultant in Banking Administration, Chicago 


(Eprtor’s Note: The following embraces salient portions of an admirable paper* 
presented at the annual convention of the American Bankers Association, dealing with 


the new concepts of scientific bank management. 


Particularly instructive are the cate- 


gorical suggestions as to the observance of sound local loan policies.) 


INCE the proper investment of deposit 

funds and the safeguarding of earn- 

ing assets has been termed the “heart of 
banking”, the importance of a sound finan- 
cial program is self-evident. Yet it is in 
the field of development of sound financial 
programs that the least progress has as yet 
been made in banking. When we analyze 
the tremendous variation in the “make up” 
of the assets of banks we can readily com- 
prehend the situation. Many bankers still 
admit that they do not have a definite fin- 
ancial program. From a standpoint of the 
banking process, what happens is a conver- 
sion of liability funds, as represented by de- 
posits and invested capital, into earning 
and non-earning assets, such as cash, due 
from banks, loans and discounts, bonds and 
securities and fixed property. 


Diversification and Liquidity 
A sound financial program gives due con- 


sideration to the proper diversification of 
these and a proper balance between 
the various kinds of assets—in other words, 
management of financial position for both 
“liquidity and profits’. The financial pro- 
sram must, therefore, call for a considera- 
tion, first of all, of the proper proportion 
of the following main functional groups of 


assets: 


assets 


1. The primary reserve: consisting of cash 
in vault, cash reserve, due from banks, ex- 
changes, ete. 

2. The secondary 


reserve: consisting of 


commercial paper, bankers acceptances, call 


money, called bonds and highly marketable, 
short term bonds. 

5. Local loans: consisting of loans made 
to local individuals and enterprises, properly 
diversified as to the nature of the business 
of the borrower and the nature of the se- 
curity. 


4. The investment account: consisting of a 
list of high grade, marketable bonds, properly 
diversified as to types, size of unit and ma- 
turities. 

5. The property account: consisting of the 
fixed assets of banking quarters and equip- 
ment. 

Since a great many variable factors affect 
the percentage proportion of each of the 
five foregoing groups, it is impossible to set 
a definite standard which would be applic- 
able to all banks. However, certain basic 
laws have already been determined, and 
methods of analysis ‘outlined, so _ specific 
programs can be developed to meet the 
underlying factors of any type bank. 


Local Loan Policies 

Since, in the majority of commercial banks 
the largest single group of assets consists 
of local loans, the importance of sound local 
loan policies is self-evident. I will, there- 
fore, present a number of basic policies as 
to local loans which I believe are sound: 

1. Diversify loans to avoid undue concen- 
tration of loans to borrowers of any one 
type, or security of any one type. There is 
no major formula as to how a banker should 
diversify. The particular needs of his com- 
munity largely influence his decision, yet 
in no case should he allow one type of bor- 
rower to dominate his loan lines. The bank- 
er must be a keen observer of economic con- 
ditions of the business of all borrowers in 
which lines an appreciable percentage of 
loan funds are employed. Similarly, as to 
diversification of units of collateral; too 
much collateral of one enterprise, even 
though it may be scattered among a large 
number of loan lines, is hazardous. 

2. Avoid concentration of loans to a single 
borrower, or to a few large borrowers: Over- 
concentration of loans to a single borrower 
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Birmingham Trust 


& Savings Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 


SURPLUS $1,200,000 


We invite correspondence from those 
desiring commercial or financial repre- 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- 
tions with the strongest banks through- 
out the South. Send us your collections 


or to a few large borrowers is an unwise 
policy. It creates a dangerous risk in case 
of business reverses ands sets up a possi- 
bility of outside influence. A large borrower 
may be in a position to dictate bank policies. 
Do not develop a condition whereby custom- 
ers may be in a position to “run your bank”. 


8. Base secured loans on adequate collat- 
eral of sound investment quality: A true 
collateral secured loan is one where not only 
is the collateral ample, but where the col- 
lateral itself is of such a marketable nature 
that at any moment the entire loan can be 
liquidated through the sale of the collateral. 
Therefore, if the collateral is not of this 
nature, then other credit risk factors must 
play an important role in the evaluation 
of this loan. 

4. Require accurate and adequate financial 
and operating statements on all unsecured 
loams: It seems hardly necessary to mention 
the importance of adequate and accurate 
financial and operating statements on all 
loans of $500 and over not secured by mar- 
ketable collateral. What a banker must 
attempt to do is to determine the capacity 
of the borrower to pay such a loan at ma- 
turity. This can only be done through the 
obtainment of facts. 

5. Base granting and extension of all loans 
not secured by ample investment collateral 
upon liquidity of financial position and favor- 
able managerial and economic factors: The 
“acid test” for the granting of such loans 
is the determination of the capacity of the 
borrower to pay that loan at maturity. The 
real value of a note is its collectibility. Bor- 
rowers tend to discount the future; they ex- 
pect to pay the loan from results of trans- 
actions not yet consummated. 

6. Do not engage in long term or capital 
financing, that is do not become a partner 
in a business: We must keep constantly in 
mind the true objective of commercial bank- 


Under Supervision of Federal Government 
AMERICAN SECURIT 'y 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus - - 
Assets over ~ os & 


$6,800,000.00 
$38,500,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 


ing, as distinguished from long term or in- 
vestment banking. The sole purpose of a true 
commercial loan is to finance current pro- 
duction or distribution, or current agricul- 
tural or live stock operations. A true com- 
mercial loan, therefore,. is self-liquidating 
at the completion of the current business 
eycle of the business of the borrower. Loans 
to finance the purchase of land, erection of 
buildings or the creation of other forms of 
permanent assets have no place in the com- 
mercial note case. 


7. Schedule maturities to correspond with 
the production or distribution cycle of the 
business of the borrower: In every business 
there is a natural period, or cycle, starting 
with the expenditure to produce or store a 
commodity, buy live stock for feeding, or 
plant a crop and ending with the sale of 
the commodities thus produced or stored. 
This cycle may be long or short, dependent 
upon the nature of the business, but in every 
type of business a normal cycle exists. Since 
commercial loans are intended to finance 
inventories, accounts receivable, planting of 
crops, fattening of live stock, ete., the re- 
payment of the loan should follow closely 
the realization on the operations of the 
borrower. This is the time when it can be 
paid most easily. When settlement is not 
made at that time the bank is very apt to 
drift into a continuous loan. 

8. Avoid continuous loans—insist on com- 
plete or at least a substantial liquidation 
at maturity: Regardless of how continuous 
loans may arise, the bank should definitely 
set up a policy to avoid them. Even though 
a bank may possess an excess of loanable 
funds and even though the credit risk ap- 
pears good, the bank owes it to itself and to 
the community to keep its note case in a 
liquid position. It is true that circumstances 
frequently make this impractical in individ- 
ual cases, but as a general practice it is 
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feasible and works out both to the advantage 
of the borrower as well as the bank. Ii 
forces both to keep their affairs constantly 
in liquid shape. 

9. Require adequate compensating balances 
on all loans not strictly of the investment 
type: The chief source of the lending power 
of a bank is its deposits. Hence, credit 
risk being equal, the customers who have 
contributed most to the bank’s deposits are 
those entitled most to credit accomodations. 
This is fundamental from a standpoint of 
customers’ service as well as business. The 
so-called “20 per cent rule’ has been rather 
widely adopted by city banks on commercial 
loans, but its application is not as yet na- 
tional in scope and besides there are still 
too many exceptions to the rule even in banks 
which have accepted the policy. 

10. Serutinize most carefully loans where 
social, personal or other than business fac- 
tors enter. 


Dealing With Unprofitable Deposit Accounts 

In order to really solve the problem of 
unprofitable checking accounts, we must 
change our viewpoint entirely. From a 
standpoint of the banking process, there is 
no connection whatsoever between the funds 
on deposit and the service rendered to the 
account, All of the confusion which now 
exists is due to the viewpoint that funds 
and service are inseparable. Actually, the 
dollars on deposit represent the “raw mate- 
rial” of the bank, to be “purchased,” as 
cheaply as possible, in the open market, 
through the payment of interest thereon, 
which rate of interest should be made to 
fluctuate with the money market rates. Upon 
the completion of this “purchase” transac- 
tion, the bank is under no further service 
obligation to the deposit customer, outside 
of possible loan accommodations. In turn 
the deposit customer may desire to “pur- 
chase” a service from the bank in the form 
of the convenience to draw checks and col- 
lect items deposited, and hence should pay 
the bank for the cost of this service and 
a commensurate profit thereon. In practice, 
this would mean that the bank would pay 
interest on the net available balance on all 
checking accounts, and every checking ac- 
count would pay the bank on a basis of the 
items of service rendered to that account. 
That this principle is not altogether revolu- 
tionary is witnessed by the already adopted 
practice on dormant accounts in the payment 
of a substantially greater interest rate there- 
on than on active accounts. 

[ believe that in the future bankers will 
more and more study the management of 
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savings accounts, just as they are now in- 
tensively involved in the study of the man- 
agement of checking accounts. Scientific 
methods of approach will be employed and 
sound policies and methods developed there- 
from. These methods will probably take 
the following form: 


1. The financial program for the conver- 
sion of time deposits will be separate and 
different from the one employed for the con- 
version of demand deposits. 

2. Assets into which time deposits are 
converted will be separated “on the books” 
by control accounts, and even physically 
separated from fhe other assets. 

3. The characteristics of savings accounts 
of various kinds will be studied to determine 
the effect on operating expenses and profits. 

4. Interest will be paid on a “sliding” 
seale, dependent upon size of accounts. 

5. A “service charge” on withdrawals will 
be applied on small savings accounts. 


It is evident that development of savings 
account management along the above lines 
would place Such management on a far more 
sound basis since savings deposits represent a 
very appreciable percentage of total deposits 
in many banks. . 
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NEW EDITION OF “INVESTMENT TRUST ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT, BY LELAND REX ROBINSON 


Extraordinary growth of investment trusts 
as a major development of the past half 
decade in American finance and the necessity 
of public enlightenment in clearly distin- 
guishing between varying types and those 
which observe inherently correct principles 
of organization and management, imparts 
timely value to the new edition of “Invest- 
ment Trust Organization and Management” 
by Leland Rex Robinson. He separates the 
“wheat from the chaff,” so to speak. In his 
first work on the subject, published in 1926, 
and when the investment trust movement was 
still in nebulous stages of infancy, Mr. Rob- 
inson had to draw largely upon foreign and 
mainly British experience, in developing the- 
ories and working formulas. In his new 
edition he has at his command the _ back- 
ground of actual American experience rep- 
resented by employment in excess of one 
billion dollars of capital funds and increase 
to over 200 in number of enterprises which 
come within the definition of true types of 
investment trusts. 


Mr. Robinson’s treatise deserves unquali- 
fied acknowledgment as the world’s standard 


treatise on investment trusts. It is masterly 
in its grasp of fundamentals which attach 
to investment trusts as an important instru- 
mentality in mobilizing capital and _ safe- 
guarding investments on advanced and eco- 
nomically sound lines, giving new stability 
and broadening the horizon of American 
finance and business. In its fine impartiality 
and incisiveness this work not only draws 
distinctions but catalogues existing invest- 
ment trust enterprises and those which claim 
kinship, in their proper classification. Mr. 
Robinson reveals a knowledge of both the 
theory and the practice on this subject 
which comes only from conscientious and 
painstaking research, and because of his 
active association with some of the largest 
as well as most successful American invest- 
ment trusts. 

Mr. Robinson places every possible empha- 
sis upon the specific and practical, amplify- 
ing American contributions to standards and 
experience of contemporary British companies. 
He begins by telling what investment trusts 
are and reasons for their development. He 
then works out comprehensively the classi- 
fications ranging from “fixed ‘unit series’ 
contractual trusts, the supervised (‘unit se- 
ries’; and fund types) contractual trusts,” 


to the actively managed statutory or “direct” 
investment trusts in their several forms. 
The first ten chapters develop the main lines 
of classification, including tax problems 
which are common to both principal types 
of investment trusts and the incidence of 
federal income taxes upon share and cer- 
tificate holders. Then follow chapters deal- 
ing with distribution methods and deter- 
minants of market values; practical problems 
of investment policy; handling, safekeeping 
and protection of securities owned ; acounting 
policies, forms, methods, earnings, reserves, 
dividends and means of 
ment remuneration. 

In substance Mr. Robinson has accom- 
plished an invaluable service to the American 
investment and financial public which facili- 
tates critical interpretations and cannot fail 
to give new impetus and right direction to 
the investment trust movement. The book 
carries an introduction by Paul D. Cravath 
and in an appendix provides a mass of valu- 
able and related information. The 
published by the Ronald Press 
New York. 
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BRIDGING GAP IN COOPERATION BE- 
TWEEN LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 
(Continued from page 452) 
confidence that the one is only a supplement 
of the other, that even though fundamentally 
different, one begins to function where the 
other leaves off. If the trust company is to 
perform its full obligation to the trustor and 
his dependents, the trust company must, of 
necessity, insist and encourage the trustor to 
purchase a proper amount of life insurance, 
if for no better reason than that ultimately 
it will be turned over to the trust company 
for management, in an amount sufficient to 

fulfill his objectives, and 

Finally, if the insurance representative is 
to render maximum service to his client, he 
should find it both desirable and profitable 
to give cooperative and disinterested advice 
with reference to the problem of properly 
coordinating the general estate with the in- 
surance estate if the problems of the executor 
and trustee are to be reduced to a minimum 
and if the interests of the insured and his 
dependents are to be promoted to the maxi- 
mum. 
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“FREE SERVICES” WHICH ACCOUNT FOR DECLINING 
BANK PROFITS 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED IN REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF UNPROFITABLE SERVICES 
OF THE CLEARING HOUSE SECTION, AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


REE services are costing the banks of 

this country $300,000,000 net annually. 

This rather uncomfortable total will 
explain in part why so many of our banks 
are complaining about “increased costs and 
decreased profits’ for when our banking in- 
stitutions are practically giving away to their 
customers $300,000,000 worth of valuable 
services without any appreciable compensa- 
tion, it is easy to understand why and where 
the shoe begins to pinch. 

The armored car, for example, which is a 
relatively new feature of banking business 
made necessary by the industrious dope- 
inspired bandit who is too lazy to work and 
too cowardly to conduct his nefarious and 
contemptible lawlessness without arming 
himself like a seventeenth century pirate, is 
already costing the banks well over $1,000,- 
000. 

The small checking accounts in the banks 
that have not yet developed enough courage 
to install the service charge, are reducing 
the profits of the banks by $2,000,000 annu- 
ally, while the small savings account that is 
ultra-active is costing the banks three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars every year. 

When the banker cashes at par an out- 
of-town check for the non-customer, he is 
participating in a direct loss which amounts 
annually to $1,000,000; and when he draws 
his cashier’s check for the payment of local 
bills by non-customers who want to “high- 
hat” their creditors, but have not the means 
for maintaining a checking account, he is 
contributing his portion to a total annual 
loss of $1,500,000. 

Customers of course must be supplied with 
check books, pass books, and deposit slips in 
order that they may properly transact their 
banking business, but these implements which 
naturally are furnished gratis, are costing 
the banks approximately $10,000,000 per 
annum. 

Many banks are compelled by the inexor- 
able urge of competition to pay interest on 
commercial accounts but why should they 
be called upon to hand out their customers 


$35,000,000 annually on that sproportion of 
these accounts which, by law, the banks are 
compelled to keep as reserve, without inter- 
est, at the Federal Reserve bank. 
The Remedy 

The major cause of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition which exists in the bank’s profit and 
loss account unquestionably is competition 
inspired by the great American desire for 
“Bigger and Better Banks.” Obviously, 
there can be no logical reason why the banks 
of America should give away to their cus- 
tomers every year $300,000,000 in cold cash, 
and it is our notion that the average busi- 
ness man, if the facts in each instance could 
be given to him, would very readily agree 
that his business with the bank should be 
so handled as to net the bank a reasonable 
profit, just exactly as he expects transactions 
in his own business to net a profit to him. 

The solution of the problem which is al- 
ready being used by hundreds of banks 
throughout the country, either individually 
or collectively, is first to find out what the 
service and then to establish service 
charges which will cover that cost. For ex- 
ample, the overdraft evil which with many 
banks has become depressingly prevalent, is 
now being corrected by a charge which aver- 
ages 25c. per item on every N. S. F. check 
that the bank handles. One bank in a South- 
ern city which only recently installed this 
charge, reports that on the day before the 
charge was effective, 32 N. S. F. checks were 
returned, while ten days later only three 
such checks were returned. 

Transit items, which many banks still han- 
dle gratis for those customers who maintain 
(theoretically at least) compensating bal- 


costs 


‘ances, are beginning to enjoy the influence 


of the analysis department which requires 
either deferred credit or an adequate collec- 
tion charge on each check. 

The small checking account with average 
balances less ‘than $200 has developed into 
a very definite problem, for our survey re- 
veals the interesting fact that in the average 
bank these accounts, which constitute in 





TRUST COMPANIES 


MAN HAS 
ALWAYS SOUGHT 


TO PROTECT 
HIS PROPERTY 


REPRESENTATION IN CHICAGO 


Management and Disposition of Local Real 
Estate for non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois 


Special Facilities for the handling of State and 
Federal Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TATLE & TRUST COMPANY 


69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


Assets over $35,000,000 


No Demand Liabilities 


Protected Trust Investinents 





number 40 per cent of the total number of 
customers, carry less than 1 per cent of the 
total deposits. And it is well known that 
these accounts as a rule are more active 
than are the larger accounts, with the con- 
sequence that they are far more costly to 
handle. The remedy for this situation, which 
has been applied by thousands of banks 
throughout the country during the past ten 
years, is the service charge ranging from 50c. 
to $2 per month on each account that aver- 
ages less than a certain minimum, which is 
usually $100 or $200. 


Influence of the Clearing House Association 

Clearing houses in cities as well as in 
country districts are making it more feasible 
every day for member banks to readjust and 
place on a profitable basis the services that 
they are performing for their customers. In 
this respect it is interesting to note that the 
rules and regulations of the average clear: 
ing house are made up very largely of the 
specific charges that members shall make 
for definite services in order to maintain the 
banking business on a safe basis. 

The Clearing House Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is performing a very 
definite function for the benefit of the banks 
of the country by encouraging and directing 


the organization of clearing houses, particu- 
larly in districts outside of the cities which 
heretofore have not had the benefit of such 
invaluable cooperation as is possible by this 
means. To this end banks that are inter- 
ested in lowering their expenses and thus 
increasing their profits by applying such 
methods as have been referred to in this 
report, are invited and urged to ask the 
Section for pamphlets which have been pre- 
pared and which thoroughly and effectively 
deal with these subjects. 
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The Columbia Trust Company of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, reports resources of $1,639,876; 
deposits $1,250,091; capital $200,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $68,176. 


FAIR PLAY FOR STATE BANKING 

(Continued from page 442) 
the deposits in state institutions are as well 
safeguarded as are the deposits in the na- 
tional banks. If national banks are instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government, the 
state banks are instrumentalities of the re- 
spective states, which have the same right 
to maintain these instrumentalities as does 
the National Government to maintain the 
national banks. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


553 


OF BANK 


WOMEN 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President: Miss Nina M. Bruere, Assistant 
Secretary, Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company, New York. 

National Vice-president: Mrs. Lena D. Sult- 
zer, Manager Savings Dept. Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis. 


Treasurer: Miss Agnes J. Olsen, Secretary 
Noel State Bank, Chicago. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Alice Ward, Di- 
rector Service Dept., The Seamens Bank for 
Savings, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Mary E. 
Stetson, Manager Womens Dept. 57th Street 
Branch Chase National Bank, New York. 


ITH a total of over 300 members 

representing thirty-four states, the 

Association of Bank Women held 
its annual convention in San Francisco Sep- 
tember 30th to October 3d, giving delegates 
also the benefit of attending sessions of the 
annual convention of the American Bankers 
Association. Only women holding executive 
positions are eligible to membership. The 
important part which special departments 
for women how occupy in banking operations, 
was emphasized by speakers. 


Miss NINA M. BRUERE 


Assistant Secretary of the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company of New York 


An analysis of government income tax 
figures shows that women now control 41 
per cent of the individual wealth of the na- 
tion. Much of this income of course is in- 
herited either from estates or in the form of 
insurance but the earned in come from 8,500- 
000 women gainfully employed is not to be 
discounted. According to a statistical study 
made by Lawrence Stern & Company women 
comprise over 50 per cent of the stockholders 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the world’s largest and wealthiest 
corporation. In the United States Steel Cor- 
poration more than 50 per cent of the stock- 
holders are women. Women constitute from 
35 to 40 per cent of the investment bond 
house customers. In fact so important a 
factor have they become in investment cir- 
cles that one large New York Stock Exchange 
firm has opened a new branch exclusively 
for women. 

Features of the 
convention of bank women executives in- 
cluded papers by Miss Luella Ensworth, 
manager women’s department of The North- 
ern Trust Company of Chicago, on “Why 
Women Need Trust Service;’ Miss Kittie 


program at the annual 


Mrs. LENA DUNCAN SULTZER 


Savings Dept., Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co., St. Louis 
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1899 


CTOBER 9th, 1929, is the thirtieth 
birthday of the Utica Trust & 
Deposit Company. 
The company submits an unbroken record of 


wisely and satisfactorily managed trusts and 
efficiently handled banking business covering 


the entire period of its corporate existence. 





Council, manager savings department of the 
Interstate Trust & Banking Company of New 
Orleans, on “Loans and Mortgages” and by 
Mrs. Beth MacDonald Johnson, supervisor of 
school savings of the American Trust Com- 
pany at Berkeley, Ga., on “School Savings.” 

The main sessions were presided over by 
Miss Nina M. Bruere, assistant secretary of 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company 
of New York. Mrs. Lena Duncan Sultzer, 
manager savings department of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company 
of St. Louis, presided at the luncheon con- 
ference. Among the guests of honor at the 
annual banquet were Mrs. Florence P. Kahn, 
Congressional Representative, 4th District, 
who spoke on “Some Recent Legislation ;” 
and Miss Josephine G. Seaman, vice-presi- 
dent, California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who discussed “Some Needs of the 
Lay Sister.” 

Regional vice-presidents elected at the 
council meeting were as follows: 

New England Division: Miss Martha L. 
Seally, assistant cashier, Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


Southern Division: Miss Kittie Council, 


manager savings department, Interstate 
Trust & Banking Company, New Orleans. 
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Atlantic Division: Miss Lillian Backus, 
director Home Savings and Personal Servy- 
ice Department, the Greater New York Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn. 

Lake Division: Miss Emma M. Steinke, 
assistant cashier and manager Women’s De- 
partment, the First National Bank, Oshkosh 

Mid-Western Miss Minnie A. 
Buzbee, manager Business Extension De- 
partment, American Southern Trust Com- 
pany, Little Rock. 

South-Western Division: Miss Emma L. 
Meyer, assistant cashier, Guaranty National 
Bank, Houston. 

Western Division: Miss Grace S. Stoerm- 
er, director Women’s Banking Department, 
Bank of Italy National Trust & Savings 
Association, Los Angeles. 


Division: 
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The City Bank & Trust Company and the 
Seaport National Bank of Houston, Texas, 
have been merged under the title of City 
Bank and Trust Company. 


George M. Powell, Jr., assistant comptroller 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected president of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and Controllers. 
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WHY WOMEN NEED TRUST SERVICE 


ASCENDANCY OF THE GENTLER SEX IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


LOUELLA H. ENSWORTH 
Manager, Womens’ Department of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago 


A recent statistical survey revealed that over 40 per cent of the 


entire wealth of the United States is controlled by women; that they comprise the ma- 
jority of stockholders in large corporations; that 80 per cent of outstanding $100,000,000,- 
000 life insurance is in the name of women beneficiaries and that in 1926 federal tar 


returns showed income tax payments of $3 


oe 


97,527,000 made by women. 


Obviously, with 


such large volume of wealth in the hands of women the importance of protection such 
as afforded by modern fiduciary service calls for emphasis.) 


HY are trust companies actively di- 

recting their attention toward 

women prospects? Since the war 
more and more women have become promi- 
nent factors in business. It has been said 
that over 8,500,000 women are working for 
pay in the United States; that women pay 
taxes on over three and one-quarter billion 
dollars of individual income and that women 
receive 50 per cent of estates left by men 
and 64 per cent of estates left by women. 

With the advent of women into the busi- 
ness world it would naturally fall that a 
good many of them are now or will be, in 
the course of time, in a position to need 
the service of a trust company. The trend 
in all lines of business and professions is 
toward specialization. Why then should not 
a woman who seeks relief from the per- 
plexities of investments and the care of her 
property go to a specialist in that particu- 
lar line—the trust company? 

Every day brings new indications of a 
lack of knowledge of business conditions 
among women. The reason is that they have 
not had much opportunity until compara- 
tively recent years to learn of business 
methods. It will be found in a great ma- 
jority of cases that successful business men 
talk very little to their wives on the sub- 
ject of their own business affairs and that 
they have not time to instruct them in finan- 
cial matters. Much is taken for granted. 
As a result, at the death of their husbands, 
many women are left with business respon- 
sibilities with which they are absolutely un- 
able to cope. The tendency in such cases is 
to appeal to members of the family, rela- 
tives or friends for advice and it not infre- 
quently occurs that such persons are ill- 
equipped to offer the sound, impartial ad- 


vice in the investment 
conservation of property. 


of funds or in the 


Advantages of Custodian and Agency 
Accounts 
The services a trust company can render 
to a woman are many and varied. One of 
the most important is the care of her prop- 
erty while she is living—by establishing a 
custodianship, agency account, or a living 





SPECIAL ROOM PROVIDED FOR WOMEN IN ONE OF 
THE LARGER TRUST COMPANIES OF NEW YORK 
CrTry 
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trust. When a custodianship account is es- 
tablished her securities are turned over to 
the trust company and a receipt is given 
which states that she is the owner of these 
securities but that they are to be held by the 
trust company as long as she desires. This 
agreement entered into can be terminated 
at any time. It is the duty of the trust 
company to promptly cut all coupons and col- 
lect all interest and dividends as they come 
due and credit them to her bank account 
and immediately send to her a notice of 
all such credits and any charges. 

An agency account includes all of the 
services of a custodianship and assumes 
even more responsibility in the handling of 
securities. The client is advised of sub- 
scription rights, call and conversion privi- 
leges so that she may take advantage of 
them. The trust company informs her in 
advance of maturities and relieves her of 
the necessity of presenting such securities 
for payment. All orders for the sale, pur 
chase, transfer or delivery of securities are 
promptly executed. 

A record is kept of all income and her 
income tax return is filed even when she is 
absent. If she so directs all taxes, insur- 
ance premiums, club dues, personal bills, or 
other financial obligations are paid when 
due. The trust company as agent will also 
collect rents, make leases and otherwise 
manage her property. She is given an in- 


LOUVELLA H. ENSWORTH 


TRUST COMPANIES 


vestment service which includes analysis of 
her securities and recommendations for their 
sale and reinvestment. Purchase and sale 
of securities, however, are made only when 
approved by the owner. A monthly state- 
ment is rendered covering all transactions. 

Under a living or voluntary trust a woman 
may deposit with and assign her securities 
to the trust company under an agreement 
which stipulates to whom the income shall 
be paid, when and how. This arrangement 
may provide for the complete management 
of property during her lifetime—and even 
after her death if she so desires. 

There are many advantages which may 
accrue from such a trust. Upon her death 
her heirs may be saved the annoyance and 
expense of probating this portion of her 
property; if she has other property to leave 
under will her estate may enjoy permissible 
savings in inheritance and income taxes due 
to a reduction of the taxable brackets. 

One of the newer forms of trusts is the 
life insurance trust. Much insurance money 
has been dissipated by women because of 
the lack of knowledge of investments; often 
it has been frittered away through poor ad- 
vice and unwise counsel; too often it has 
disappeared before it has accomplished the 
more lasting purpose which the insured had 
intended. And so today we have the life 
insurance trust to safeguard these funds. 
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TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORA- 
TION AS PIONEER IN TRUST FIELD 


In commemoration of the opening of the en- 
larged head office building at Toronto, the 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation has 
issued an interesting historical booklet. The 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation owes 
its charter to Mr. Mortimer Clark, a lawyer 
who was later knighted as lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Ontario. He succeeded in 1872 in 
obtaining an ace of incorporation from the 
Ontario Legislature. The corporation in its 
growth and development owes more, how- 
ever, to its manager, J. W. Langmuir. For 
thirty-three years, until his resignation in 
1912 from failing health, he labored strenu- 
ously to advance its interests and with the 
wider cause of corporate trusteeship. 

The Toronto General Trusts Corporation 
began business with a subscribed capital of 
$300,000, of which $28,000 was paid up. In 
1901 the capital, then $1,000,000, became fully 
paid up. Capital was increased to $1,500,000 
later, and in 1928 a further increase of $1,- 
000,000 was authorized, of which $500,000 

yas issued during the year. Remaining 
$500,000 is being allocated this year. 
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GIANT HOLDING COMPANY IN DETROIT WILL COMMAND BANK- 
ING RESOURCES OF OVER 725 MILLIONS 


Involving banking resources of over $725,- 
000,000 and invested capital of over $90,000,- 
000, the Detroit Bankers Company is in pro- 
cess of formation to function as a holding 
company for the Peoples Wayne County 
Bank, First National Bank, the Detroit & 
Security Trust Company, the Bank of Michi- 
gan and the Peninsular State Bank, Direc- 
tors of the respective institutions have rec- 
ommended to their stockholders exchange of 
their stock for the shares of the holding 
corporation. The group will represent tne 
largest banking alliance between New York 
and Chicago, conducting 192 branches and 
serving over 900,000 depositors and clients. 

The Detroit Bankers Company will begin 
operations with $50,000,000 capital, consisting 
of 2,500,000 shares of $20 par value per 
share, of which $35,000,000 will be issued in 
exchange for stock of the four banks and 
the trust company and the balance of $15.- 
000,000 to remain in the treasury for the ac- 
quisition of other financial institutions. 
Julius H. Haas, president of the Peoples 


Wayne County Bank, will be president of the 


holding corporation and directors will include 
besides the president, John R. Bodde, vice- 


JULIUS H. HAAS 


President Peoples Wayne County Bank of Detroit who 
will be president of the Detroit Bankers Company 


president, of the Peoples Wayne County 
Bank; Emory W. Clark, chairman of the 
board, and D. Dwight Douglas, president, of 
the First National Bank; Ralph Stone, chair- 
man of the board, and McPherson Browning, 
president, of the Detroit & Security Trust 
Company; John Ballantyne, chairman of the 
board, and T. W. P. Livingstone, president, of 
the Bank of Michigan; and Herbert L. Chit- 
tenden, president of the Peninsular State 
Bank. Three will be added to the board later 
from the board of the Peoples Wayne County 
Bank. 

It is designed to carry on each institution 
associated with the holding corporation, with- 
out any change in officers, directors or per- 
sonnel. Affiliated with the banks and trust 
companies in the new organization are nu- 
merous subsidiary banks and trust compi- 
nies located in Detroit and various cities of 
Michigan, this imparting a statewide scope 
to cperations. 

The Detroit and Security Trust Company 
will continue its present organization. 


RALPH STONE 
Chairman of the, Board, Detroit & Security Trust Co. 
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BANK GROUP ORGANIZATION IN WISCONSIN 


One of the strongest bank groups in the 
country is in process of formation and will 
embrace a chain of established and strong 
banks serving Wisconsin and northern Michi- 
xan territory. At a meeting held at the First 
Wisconsin National Bank in Milwaukee on 
October 8th, preliminary action was taken by 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan bankers 
for the organization of the Wisconsin Bank- 
shares Corporation. All of the fifteen banks 
in Wisconsin and the Michigan Peninsula, 
who have previously signified their intention 
of joining the group which is headed by the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
were represented at the conference. 

A preliminary organization with a nominal 
capital will first be formed to make applica- 
tion as a Wisconsin corporation, complying 
with the Wisconsin security laws. The ecapi- 
tal will be increased later when the larger 
organization comes into being. It will be 


between $100,000,000 and $125,000,000, and 
resources will probably be in excess of $300.- 
In joining the group, First Wiscon- 


000,000. 


WALTER KASTEN 


Chairman of the Board, First Wisconsin National Bank 

and First Wisconsin Trust Company, of Milwaukee who 

heads the Committee organizing the Wisconsin Bankshares 
orporation 


sin National Bank stock now quoted at 114 
to 116 will be exchanged on a basis of one 
share of bank stock for seven shares of the 
holding company stock, par value $10, it was 
announced by Walter Kasten, president of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank. 

Present plans call for all the banks in 
the group to pool their stock with the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company, which will act as 
a depositing agency. In exchange the banks 
will receive stock of the Wisconsin Bank- 
shares Corporation. The ratio at which the 
stock of member banks other than the First 
Wisconsin will be exchanged for stock in 
the holding company has been arranged on a 
basis of their earnings and will be announced 
later. 

The details of organization of the Wiscon- 
sin Bankshares Corporation will be perfected 
by a committee composed of Walter Kasten, 
president of the First Wisconsin, Albert C. 
Elser, vice-president of the First Wisconsin, 
and Louis Schriber, president of the First 
National Bank in Oshkosh. These officers 
will be aided by an advisory committee which 
will include T. R. Hefty, president of the 
First National Bank of Madison, Ernest J. 
Perry, president of the First Fond du Lac 
National Bank, and Joseph Uihlein, Mil- 
waukee. 

At present the resources of the banking 
group are in excess of $285,000,000. It is in- 
dicated that the assets will. reach more than 
$300,000,000 in a short time, and with further 
additions to $400,000,000. The board of di- 
rectors will be representative of all the banks 
in the group and will include members from 
all parts of the state. 

“Tt is not expected that there will be any 
public offering of the stock,” stated Mr. Kas- 
ten, “This group is entirely cooperative and 
it is not a stock selling move in any way. 
We aim to set up a bank group which will 
be purely Wisconsin and northern Michigan 
in territory and large enough to take care 
of the state and neighboring trade territory 
in Michigan.” 


a 


The Day Trust Company of Boston which 
was organized earlier this year by interests 
associated with R. L. Day & Co., has been 
admitted to membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

“The Obligations of an Executor and Trus- 
tee” is the title of a booklet issued by the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Portland, Maine. 
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NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION INCREASES CAPITAL TO 300 


MILLION 


Uniting nearly forty banking institutions 
located in key cities of the Northwest and 
other states and representing combined re- 
sources of nearly $400,000,000, the stock- 
holders of the Northwest Bancorporation, as 
holding company, recently approved an in- 
crease in capital stock from $75,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. The primary object of this 
great holding corporation is to coordinate the 
financial strength and resources of the In- 
land Empire embracing a population of 11,- 
000,000. A study of the list of associated 
banks and trust companies shows that the 
alignment brings together some of the 
strongest institutions in the Northwest and 
creates a directorate composed of leaders of 
business and finance in that section. 

Almost daily announcements are made of 
additional affiliations. Among the latest is 
the Midland National Bank & Trust Company 
of Minneapolis, which has resources of $24,- 
580,000; capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $1,700,000. Other recent additions are 
the Metropolitan National Bank and Union 
Investment Company of ying Nation- 
al Bank of Huron, S. D.; Valley City Na- 
tional Bank, N. D.; Iowa-Des Moines Nation- 
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DOLLARS 


al Bank & Trust Company, representing re- 
cent. consolidation of Iowa National, Des 
Moines Savings & Trust Company and Des 
Moines National Bank. Among institutions 
affiliated are: Northwestern National Bank 
and affiliations in Minneapolis; Minnesota 
Loan & Trust Company of Minneapolis; the 
Minnesota Company of Minneapolis; First 
and American National Bank of Duluth; 
United States National Bank of Omaha, Neb. ; 
United States Trust Company of Omaha; 
First National of Mason City, Iowa; First 
National Bank & Trust Company of Fargo, 
N. D.; National Bank of La Crosse, Wis.; 
Security National of Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
First National of Aberdeen, S. D.; First Na- 
tional of Deadwood, 8. D., and other banks 
and trust companies in larger cities of Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas. 

E. W. Decker is president of the Northwest 
Bancorporation and J. C. Thomson, vice- 
president and general manager. Gardner B. 
Perry, former vice-president of the National 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company of Al- 
bany, N. Y., was recently elected a_vice- 
president and will be in charge of new busi- 
ness for the institutions in the corporation. 


' 


NEw BUILDING IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION FOR THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS, WHICH WILL ALSO HOUSE THE MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, THE MINNESOTA COMPANY, 


AND THE NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 





TRUST COMPANIES 








40 Years in Brooklyn— 
40 Years of Growth! 


In the center of the city, convenient to all Brooklyn — and 





officered by men old in bank-experience —The Kings County Trust 
Company has come to occupy an increasingly dominant position in 
this city’s commerce and finance. 








An interested, personal service offering every modern banking 
facility has earned and retained a wide patronage throughout our 
go years of growth 





Capital 


Surplus and U iiivided Profits Ove er 


$500,000.00 
$6,200,000.00 


Kings County Crust Company 


342 to 346 Fulton Street 


Cor. Court Square 


Borough of Brooklyn 


City of Nem York 








CONFERENCE OF NEW JERSEY TRUST 
OFFICERS 

The Trust Section of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association will inaugurate annual 
conferences to enable trust officers of banks 
and trust companies to discuss matters of 
direct and practical interest. The first con- 
vention will be held November 14 and 15 at 
the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark. The 
following committee was appointed by W. J. 
Couse, president of the New Jersey Bankers 
Association: Leslie G. MecDouall, associate 
trust officer of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, chairman; Earle S. John- 
son, vice-president, Savings Investment-Trust 
Company, East Orange; H. M. Sypherd, vice- 
president, Guarantee Trust Company, Atlan- 
tic City; George Letterhouse, trust officer, 
Commercial Trust Company, Jersey City; 
and H. D. Doris, treasurer and trust officer, 
Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield. 

Among those who will lead discussions 
and present addresses at the two days’ con- 
ference are the following: Judge, G. T. 
Stephenson, vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Delaware and 
vice-president of the Trust Company Division, 
A. B. A.; R. A. Lewis, deputy manager, 
Trust Company Division, American Bankers 


Association; Ralph E. Lum, 
Jersey Bar Association; James A. Fulton, 
vice-president Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City; L. A. Chambliss, 
assistant vice-president, Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark and W. D. Kelly, head of 
the transfer inheritance tax bureau of New 
Jersey. 

A banquet will be held on the night of 
November 14th at which Ex Governor EF. C. 
Stokes will speak on the topic, ‘Problems of 
the Trust Department As Seen by the Bank 
President.” 


president, New 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York reports resources of $80,259,283; 
deposits, $48,252,289; capital, $10,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $24,498,720. 

Ralph Sherlock Kent, president of Ward 
Baking Company, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Interstate Trust Company of New 
York. 

The Empire Trust Company of New York 
reports under date of September 27th total 
resources of $94,665,000; deposits, $78,525,- 
000; capital, $6,000,000 ; _—* $6,000,000 ; 
undivided profits, $3,440,925, the latter figure 
representing gain of $246, 000: since the June 
30th statement. 
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CHARLES JAMES BELL 


The death of Charles J. Bell, chairman of 
the board and for many years president of 
the American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., brings to a close the 
career of one of the nation’s outstanding 
and most distinguished figures in financial 
circles, and especially in the field of trust 
company development. His death occurred 
October first in St. Luke’s Hospital in New 
York, where he succumbed from an illness 
with which he suffered since last February. 
He was a cousin of and associated in his 
earlier years with Dr. Alexander Graham 
sell, inventor of the telephone. At his bed- 
side were his wife and children who accom- 
panied the remains to Washington for in- 
terment. 

Mr. Bell’s death conveys a profound sense 
of loss to his associates and to numerous 
members of the American trust company 
fraternity. He was beloved and revered in 
the capital city where his constructive genius, 
his inexhaustive energies and an unyielding 
high sense of integrity, exerted a dominant 
and guiding influence, covering a long period 
of over forty-seven years. His zealous public 
spirit and earnest devotion to local concerns 
and every good cause has left an indelible 
mark upon the broader cultural, educational 


and philanthropic progress of Washington. 

Upright in 
the fine personal traits and graces of a born 
gentleman of the old school, Mr. Bell typified 
the ideal banker and trust company execu- 


bearing and character, with 


tive. His character was the kind that invites 
faith and confidence, ever ready to give the 
best that was in him to private or public 
appeals and in response to demand of people 
from all walks of life. Into his accessible 
office, opposite the Treasury, there flowed a 
constantly varying stream of humanity, the 
widows and wards of the trust department 
seeking financial or private counsel, the 
humble savings depositor and distinguished 
men of politics and diplomacy. It may be 
truly said of Mr. Bell that no man has con- 
tributed more toward the broader refine- 
ments as well as the material welfare of 
the capital city of the nation. 

Mr. Bell was seventy-one years of age. 
He was born in Dublin, Ireland on April 12, 
1858 and educated in Wesleyan Connectional 
College in Dublin. At the age of seventeen, 
in 1875, he migrated to Canada, where he 
obtained employment in the Imperial Bank 
of Canada, where he revealed a remarkable 
aptitude for banking and finance. Soon af- 
ter Mr. Bell became interested in the tele- 
phone industry with his cousin. Dr. Alex- 


CHARLES J. BELL 


ander Graham Bell. He became general 
manager of the National Telephone Company 
of England, a post which he held for two 
years until 1882, when he transferred his ac- 
tivities to Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Bell’s banking career in this country 
began with the organization of the private 
banking firm of Bell & Co., in Washington, 
in 1882. Seven years later, when the Dis- 
trict laws provided for the incorporation of 
trust companies, Mr. Bell was offered and 
accepted the position of vice-president of 
the newly organized American Security and 
Trust Company, whose handsome home op- 
posite the Treasury has been one of the 
architectural attractions of the capital. In 
1893 he was elected president of the trust 
company, continuing an unbroken record 
of thirty-five years in that office and be- 
coming chairman of the board in February, 
1928, being succeeded as president by Cor- 
coran Thom, senior vice-president and who 
has been with the company for twenty years. 
During Mr. Bell’s incumbency as president, 
the American Security and Trust Company 
witnessed growth in deposits from $18,000 
to $30,000,000 and with individual trust 
business aggregating over $104,000,000. 

The number and variety of Mr. 
financial asociations were legion. He was 
chairman of the Potomac Electric Power 
Company and the Washington Railway and 
Electric Company, president of Norfolk and 


Bell’s 
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California Trust Company 


“A PERMANENT TRUSTEE” 


629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
Los Angeles, California 


Trust Service Exclusively 


We welcome the opportunity to 
serve you in administering the 
California estates of your clients. 


OWNED BY 
California Bank 


which with its affliated institutions 


has combined resources of over 


$130,000,000 





Washington Steamboat Company, president 
of the Enquirer Building Company of Cin- 
cinnati, a director of the Terminal Refriger- 
ating and Warehouse Company, Washington 
Market Company, Security Storage Company, 
Real Estate Title Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbia Title Assurance Company and Co- 
lumbia Sand and Gravel Company, the Ches- 
apeake and Potomac Telephone Company and 
three allied telephone companies, and the 
Braddock Electric Light Company. 

Notwithstanding his important business 
and financial duties, Mr. Bell was one cf 
Washington’s most public spirited citizens. 
He was an incorporator of the American 
Red Cross, a trustee of the George Wash 
ington Memorial Association and of the 
American University, chairman of the Fin- 
ance Committee of the Public Library, and 
a member of the board of the Washington 
Sanitary Housing Company and of the Chap- 
ter of Washington Cathedral. Other organ- 
izations to which Mr. Bell belonged were the 
National Geographic Society, of which he 
was a director; Columbia Historical Society, 
Washington Board of Trade, Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America and the Metropolitan, Cos- 
mos and City Clubs. He was treasurer of 
the Chevy Chase Club. 


Banking colleagues have vied with eaci: 
other in bestowing honors upon Mr. Bell. 
He was former president of the District of 
Columbia Bankers Association; president of 
the Washington Stock Exchange in 1890 and 
au former member of the executive committee 
of the Trust Company Division, American 
Bankers Association. He had a warm heart 
for all his employees and was the donor of 
numerous prizes for scholarship in the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Bell’s estate on Woodley Road was 
one of the residential attractions in Wash- 
ington where he delighted in floral displays. 
His out-of-doors hobby was fishing and most 
of his summers were spent in Maine and 
Canada. 


Norborne P. Gatling, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Chatham Phenix National Bank 
& Trust Company, has been admitted as i 
limited partner in the firm of Baylis & Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Stockholders of the First National Bank 
and of the Second National Bank & Trust 
Company of Oswego, N. Y., have ratified 
plans for merger under the title of First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company. John K. 
O’Connor will be president. 
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STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 
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Saves Worry 


The Stock Transfer Guide and 
Service is used by the leading transfer 
agents of the country to protect 
themselves in making transfers of 
stock, hence it shows the person de- 
siring to have a transfer effected ex- 
actly what the transfer agent will 
demand. It shows you what waivers 
will be required for the transfer of 
any given certificate, and how to 
obtain them. It shows what other 
documents—such as copy of will, 
court order, etc.—will be required 
in any given case. It shows how to 
compute the inheritance taxes. Write 
for full particulars. 


THE, CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





ORGANIZATION OF WOLF-BARRY & 
LAMPMAN, INC. 

3ankers Business Building Bureau. 

with offices in New York, Buffalo, Cleveland 

and Chicago, which has developed new and 

successful direct-by-mail trust campaigns and 


The 


publicity for trust departments, 
reorganized as Wolf, Barry & Lampman, 
Inc. While executive offices will be main- 
tained at Buffalo, the sales will be handled 
through the Cleveland office. 

Philip M. Wolf, vice-president of Advertis- 
ing Industries, Inc., a national agency located 
at Buffalo, is president; W. D. Lampman, for- 
merly advertising manager of the Manufac- 
turers & Traders-Peoples Trust Company of 
Buffalo is vice-president; John B. Barry, for- 
merly central district manager of P. M. Reed 
& Banker Associates, Chicago, is vice-presi- 
dent and director of. sales, John Wolf, is 
secretary and treasurer. 


has been 


W. H. Coverdale has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Montreal 
Trust Company. He is senior member of 
the firm of Coverdale & Colpitts, consulting 
engineers, New York, and as president of 
the Canada Steamship Lines brought about 


the successful reorganization of that enter- 
prise. 


GERMANTOWN TRUST COMPANY CELE- 
BRATES 40TH ANNIVERSARY 

On October first the Germantown Trust 
Company of Philadelphia commemorated its 
fortieth anniversary, having started in busi- 
ness in 1899. <A financial statement as of 
the anniversary date shows total banking 
resources of $28,912,000 and trust funds of 
$39,915,714. Capital and surplus amount 
to $5,000,000. The Germantown Trust Com- 
pany conducts four offices and serves 31,346 
depositors, requiring a personnel of 178 mem- 
bers. Clarence C. Brinton is president and 
Paul L. Taggart, treasurer. Contract has 
just been awarded by the Germantown Trust 
Company for the erection of an eight story 
bank building at 12-16 East Chelten Avenue. 
The estimated cost of the completed project 
is $550,000. 


The Bank of Italy of San Francisco reports 
receiving an average of a will every eighteen 
minutes, naming the bank executor or trus- 
tee, in connection with the statewide trust 
service developed by that institution. 


A charter has been 
Commerciale Italiana 
Philadelphia with a 
000,000. 


issued to the Banca 
Trust Company of 
eapitalization of $1,- 
Thomas Reath, Jr. is treasurer. 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 


HOW AEROPLANES EXPEDITE FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


Aiplane and airmail transportation is be- 
coming a valuable and indespensable factor 
in trust department operation and transac- 
tions where time is an important considera- 
tion. This is particularly true as to the re- 
cording of corporate trust deeds where prop- 
erty is spread over wide areas, as well as 
in connection with the handling of transfer 
tax items and consummations arising from 
settlement of estates. 

A striking example of use of air mail in 
the handling of banking and security opera- 
tions is afforded by the largest shipment of 


securities ever made by plane recently when 
thirty sacks were conveyed from the Oak- 
land airport in California to New York, 
containing certificates valued at $75,000,000 
payable to Eastern holders of the Trans- 
america Corporation providing for payment 
of 150 per cent stock dividend and replace- 
ment of new stock for old. 

The Chelsea Exchange Bank of New York 
is organizing a trust department and will 
change its corporate title to Chelsea Bank 
& Trust Company. 


LARGEST SHIPMENT OF SECURITIES EVER MADE By AIR MAIL 
Arrival in New York of air mail from San Francisco with sacks containing $75,000,000 
in securities consisting of stock dividends payable in certificates to eastern shareholders 
of Transamerica Corporation 





TRUST COMPANIES 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY EMBARKS ON NEW 
BUSINESS CAMPAIGN WITH GOAL OF $17,500,000 


The huge ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York was recently the scene of 
animated gathering of over 2,500 men and 
women, composed of directors, advisory 
board members, officers and employees of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, who pledged 
their enthusiastic enlistment in a campaign 
for new business for which a goal of $17,- 
500,000 has been set. The campaign began 
October first and will close December fif- 
teenth. Judging from the success of the 
last campaign conducted by the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company which netted $13,000,- 
000, a new high record for such campaigns 
among American banking institutions, the 
expectations of carrying across the goal to 
the 25 million dollar figure, appears prob- 
able. Added stimulus is given to the latest 
contest because it is a testimonial to Henry 
C. Von Elm, the newly elected president of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, who re- 
cently succeeded Nathan S. Jonas to that 
office and with Mr. Jonas remaining actively 
as chairman of the board. 

The incentive is heightened by the promise 
of generous prizes, the first either a sea 
voyage to Europe, Africa, Hawaii or Califor- 
nia or a $2,000 cash prize; the second to 
the individual scoring the second highest 
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number of points, a cash prize of $1,000 and 
with a large number of other prizes ranging 
from $500 down to $75 and with fifty ad- 
ditional prizes ranging from $50 to $10. In 
addition there will be liberal commissions 
on all accounts and the assurance that no 
display of zeal or talent will be overlooked 
in considering personnel relations and ad- 
vancements. 

Inauguration of the new business contest 
at the Hotel Commodore was attended by a 
manifestation of loyalty and good will such 
as has characterized and to which is attribut- 
able in large measure the noteworthy growth 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company. The 
enthusiasm reached high points when Chair- 
man Nathan Jonas was introduced with the 
words: “Our founder—our leader—our in- 
spiration”. It was no less pronounced when 
the new president, Henry C. Von Elm was 
introduced and who has a strong claim upon 
the affections of employees as well as officers 
and directors, as one having risen from the 
ranks and closely in the footsteps of Mr. 
Nathan 8S. Jonas. The permanent chairman 
of the evening was vice-pressident Dan Lip- 
sky who stressed the opportunities which 
the campaign held out for every employee 
to advance his own as well as the interests 
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ASSEMBLY OF DIRECTORS, MEMBERS OF ADVISORY BOARDS, OFFICERS AND ARMY OF EMPLOYEES OF 
THE MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE, ON WHICH 
OCCASION A CAMPAIGN FOR NEW BUSINESS WAS LAUNCHED WITH GOAL OF $17,500,000 
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MOSLER 
VAULTS 


have been installed in the 
skyscraper home of the 


STERLING NATIONAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Safe Deposit Boxes are protected by 
Mosler pick-proof locks which bear the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories certification. 


The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co. 
in the 56-Story Chanin Bldg. 


Walker & Gillette, Architects 


Mosler has meant Safes and 
Safety for more than 75 Years. 


THE MOSLER SAFECO. 


The Largest Builders of Vaults and 
Safes in the World 


FACTORIES: HAMILTON, OHIO 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PITTSBURCH 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 


of the institution. Plans of the campaign 
were also outlined, including the formation 
of a central committee and team work by 
the various unit offices. 

A quarter of a century ago Mr. Jonas 
started the Manufacturers Trust Company 
as a small neighborhood bank in Brooklyn. 
The company now has 46 completely equipped 
unit offices in business and residential sec- 
tions throughout greater New York and with 
over 400,000 customers averaging one for 
every 20 residents in New York City. The 
main office of the Company at 139 Broadway 
is shortly to be removed to larger quarters 
in the former home of the Seaboard National 
Bank at Broad and Beaver streets. 


FULTON NATIONAL OF ATLANTA 

Among national banks in the South which 
have developed trust department service, the 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, 
has made an exceptional record for growth. 
Direction of trust department work is con- 
ducted by Vice-president Ronald Ransom, as- 
sisted by William C. Matthews as assistant 
trust officer. A recent financial statement of 
the bank showed banking resources of $12,- 
760,180 ; deposits $10,599,926; capital $1,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits $544,127. 
The official family is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Bolling H. Jones, chairman of the 
board; Rayburn G. Clay, president; Ronald 
Ransom, vice-president; Frank W. Blalock, 
vice-president ; William V. Crowley, vice-pres- 
ident; Garnett C. Evans, cashier; W. Ralph 
DeLoach, assistant cashier; Cone E. Bond, 
assistant cashier; Leon A. Gilbert, assistant 
eashier; William Matthews assistant trust 
officer ; Little-Powell-Smtih & Goldstein, coun- 
sel. 


The Genesee River National Bank of 
Mount Morris, N. Y., has acquired control 
of the Bingham State Bank and changed its 
title to Genesee River National Bank & Trust 
Company. 

The American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., reports resources of 
$39,669,355; deposits, $31,782,304; capital, 
$3,400,000; surplus $3,400,000; undivided 
profits $615,114. 

The Fort Worth National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Texas, reports resources of $46,635,- 
000; deposits $35,630,000; capital $2,500,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits $2,580,000. 

Interstate Trust Company of New York 
reports resources of $86,652,597; deposits, 
$64,672,000; capital, $7,188,700; surplus and 
undivided profits, $3,311,042. 
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FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA COMPLETES 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AND CONSTANT GROWTH 


Twenty-five years ago the Franklin Trust 
Company of Philadelphia opened its doors 
on the southwest corner of Columbia avenue 
and Hutchinson street. Their first report 
rendered to the Commissioner of Banking in 
December of that year showed resources 
slightly in excess of $300,000. Since that 
time the company has enjoyed a very steady 
growth, until today, without consolidation or 
merger, their resources exceed $50,000,000, 
with deposits of over thirty-eight million. C. 
Addison Harris, Jr., now president of the 
bank, was one of its organizers, and its first 
secretary. Two of its present directors, Mil- 
ton D. Gehris and P. J. Baral were also 
among the founders. 


It was in 1909 that the Franklin Trust 
Company moved from Columbia avenue to 
Fifteenth and Market streets and during 
that year they inaugurated day and night 
banking by introducing the fifteen and a 
half hour banking day—opening at 8.30 every 
morning and remaining wide awake until 
midnight. 


In an interview granted by C. Addison 


C. A. HARRIS, JR. 
President, Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Harris, Jr., then secretary and treasurer, he 
said relative to this move that they were con- 
fident the future financial center of Philadel- 
phia would be in the vicinity of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut streets. Wisdom of this fore- 
seeing statement has been definitely estab- 
lished with the development of the last few 
years. 

The rapid growth of the Franklin Trust 
Company soon necessitated larger quarters 
and in 1918 the main office was moved to 20 
South Fifteenth street. The erection of an 
eleven-story addition to this building was in- 
adequate to keep pace with rapid expansion 
and accordingly in 1923 the present building 
at the southwest corner of Fifteenth and 
Chestnut was purchased and occupied. Since 
that time the progress of the Franklin Trust 
Company has been most pronounced, their 
capital and surplus having increased from 
$3,000,000 to $10,250,000 and deposits from 
$18,934,633.10 to $38,430,225.50; this repre- 
sents solid growth without consolidation. 


When asked what one factor contributed 
most forcibly to their remarkable growth 


HOME OF THE MAIN OFFICE OF THE FRANKLIN 
TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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New York Escrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-five years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 
experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 


Capital Funds $32,000,000 


176 Broapway 
New York 


175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 





President Harris replied, “Faithful service 
to the public. We have always endeavored to 
gear our service to anticipate the ever-chang- 
ing requirements of modern business and are 
continually endeavoring to provide newer and 
better facilities for our customers’ conve- 
nience.” 

The Franklin Trust Company operates 
four branches in the principal business cen- 
ters of West Philadelphia, Germantown, 
Frankford and the wholesale district at 
Front and Market streets. Mr. Harris’ offi- 
cial family consists of Arthur B. Dauphinee, 
vice-president ; Arthur Kitson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer; H. Ennis Jones, vice- 
president ; Edwin S. Conro, treasurer; A. L. 
Crispen, secretary and assistant treasurer; 
Albert L. Taber, assistant secretary; A. M. 
Cholmeley-Jones, assistant treasurer; J. 
Harry Fernan, assistant treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary; Paul A. Dorn, Jr., assistant 
treasurer; R. W. Mercer, assistant treasurer ; 
E. L. Worstall, assistant treasurer; L. O. 
Howell, 3d, assistant vice-president. 

The board of directors includes Milton D. 
Gehris, vice-president John B. Stetson Com- 
pany; Philip J. Baral, president Baral Hard- 
ware & Heating Company; Henry G. Peddle; 
Robert H. Hood, president R. H. Hood Com- 


pany, machinery; John J. Caine, iron and 
steel; George B. Wells, retail hats; C. Hen- 


derson Supplee, president Supplee-Wills- 
Jones Milk Company, vice-president National 
Dairy Products Corporation; William Innes 
Forbes, banker; C. Addison Harris, Jr., 
president ; Thomas E. Coale, president Thom- 
as E. Coale Lumber Company; Anthony H. 
Geuting, president A. H. Geuting Company, 
Arthur B. Dauphinee, vice-president, Fred- 
eric A. Downes, president Keystone Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company; Walter D. Fuller, 
vice-president and secretary Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. 


The International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany of New York reports resources of $32,- 
866,000, an increase of over $12,000,000 since 
last Mareh and including new business re- 
sulting from merger with the Mutual Trust 
Company. 

The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., reports resources of $118,331,462; 
deposits $98,239,161; capital $6,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $3,031,000. 

The Wisconsin Investment Company an- 
nounces election of George Uihlein as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 
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SECURITIES COMPANY DIVIDEND HELD 


TO BE INCOME 


The distribution by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad Company of 
stock in the Lackawanna Securities Company 
to its stockholders and the subsequent pay- 
ment of three dollars per share made by the 
Securities Company to its stcckholders was 
held to be income available to the life ten- 
ants in the recent case of Gray vs. Hemen- 
way, decided September 30, 1929, by the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 

Here trustees under. a will applied for in- 
structions of the court regarding the disposi- 
tion of distributions made to them on stock 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company, held by them as trustees. 
The will established a trust in the residue 
of an estate by the terms of which the trus- 
tees, after satisfying annuities, were to pay 
“all the remaining net rents and income, dur- 
ing the continuance of this trust’ to certain 
persons for life, and at the termination of 
the trust to convey the property to the testa- 
tor’s issue then living, and if such issue be 
then extinct to transfer the property to the 
testator’s next of kin. The first question was 
whether the distribution of the Lackawanna 
Securities Company stock to the stockholders 
of the Railroad Company should be treated 
by the trustees as income for the benefi- 
ciaries for life or capital to be held for re- 
maindermen. A further question was pre- 
sented as to the disposition to be made of the 
cash distribution of three dollars per share 
subsequently made by the Securities Com- 
pany to its shareholders. 

The court held that the dividend in stock 
of the Securities Company had the charac- 
teristics of a dividend of income. It dimin- 
ished the property of the railroad company 
but left the proportional interest of each 
stockholder in the remaining corporate prop- 
erty exactly what it had been before. The 
dividend cause no impairment of capital. The 
surplus remaining after the distribution was 
more than equal to the face value of the 
bonds received from the sale of the coal 
properties and, so far as appears, to the ac- 
tual value of the bonds. Therefore the stock 
of the Securities Company held by the trus- 
tees, and the proceeds of stock sold, belong 
to the life tenants, and the distribution of 
three dollars per share, having been de- 
rived in part from the payment of principal 
and in part from the payment of interest 
on the bonds, also belongs to the parties en- 
titled under the will to the income. 
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A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 
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CAPITAL INCREASE FOR EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL OF TULSA 


For the second time within five months 
the stockholders of the Exchange National 
Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma, with which is 
affiliated the Exchange Trust Company, have 
approved increase in capital. The latest in- 
crease gives the Exchange group total earned 
and invested capital of $10,000,000. The new 
issue of 25,000 shares of $20 par value adds 
$500,000 to capital of the Exchange National 
Bank and $1,500,000 to the surplus of the 
affiliated National Exchange Company. In 
connection with the latest increase President 
Harry H. Rogers asked present stockholders 
to waive an average of 50 per cent of their 
rights to new stock, in order to enable em- 
ployees of the Exchange group to become 
stockholders or increase their holdings on 
a favorable basis. 


New directors elected to the board of the 
Exchange National Bank are H. V. Foster, 
president of the Indian Territory Illuminat- 
ing Oil Company which opened the new oil 
field near Oklahoma City, and Ned Holman, 
president of the: First National Bank of 
Guthrie, Okla. 
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STATE SECRETARIES’ SECTION OPPOSED 
TO LICENSING OF BANKERS 

That there is no demand for licensing of 
bankers by public authority or legal fiat, 
was the substance of a report presented by 
a special committee of the State Secretaries’ 
Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting in San Francisco. 
The committee finds that there are no states 
in the Union having or considering the licens- 
ing of bankers, except in a limited way in 
Nebraska, where bank executives, charged 
with the responsibility of making loans, are 
required to secure a license from the state. 
“The appointment of a public examining 
board with the requirement that all who 
enter banking shall appear before them and 
pay a license fee,” says the committee, “is 
but an added piece of useless machinery, 
adding nothing to efficiency. Good bankers 
become better bankers, not by being branded 
by some public board, but when diligently 
and patiently they have received training iu 
banking and when the grace of God rules 
in their hearts.” Raising the standards of 
qualification of all those who now or may 
in future hold official positions in banks is 
eminently desirable, but this cannot be ac- 
complished: by legal fiat nor by rituals pre- 
scribed by an administrative board.” 

The main portion of the meeting was de- 
voted to reports from chairmen of various 


M. A. GRAETTINGER 


Secretary, Illinois Bankers Association, who has been 
elected President of the State Secretaries Division, A. B. A. 
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committees which described in substance 
what the different state bankers’ associations 
have accomplished in the way of developing 
and advancing current banking issues. These 
reports related to bank taxation, county 
bankers’ associations, bank insurance rates. 
protection against bank robberies, public edu- 
cation, coordinating earnings, expenses ani 
dividend forms; district inter-state confer 
ences; efficiency experts for non-city banks; 
town, county and district credit bureaus and 
cooperation with local chapters of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. 

Martin A. Graettinger, secretary of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, was elected 
president of the State Secretaries Section. 


TRIBUTE TO MEMORY OF CHARLES A. 
HINSCH 

The patriotic services rendered by the 
late Charles A. Hinsch, who was president 
of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company 
of Cincinnati and “war time” president of 
the American Bankers Association, were re- 
called in a tribute paid at the recent annual 
convention of the association. Mr. Hinsch 
died December 18, 1928. ‘The resolution 
dwells upon the character and virtues which 
endeared Mr. Hinsch to members of the 
American banking fraternity. In part the 
resolution reads: 

“It was during the distressing days of 
the World’s War when the United States 
had just thrown her great power into the 
balance of battle across the seas that Mr 
Hinsch so patriotically and courageously di- 
rected the services of this Association to 
win the war and promote the glory of the 
nation, which is best illustrated by the senti- 
ment expressed in his annual address of 
1918 when he said, ‘The American Bankers 
Association enlisted for the war on April 
16, 1917, and it has been fighting ever since 
It is going to keep on fighting, not to the 
last dollar, but to the last dollar of credit 
our superb banking organization can 
vide.’ ” 

“How, under his leadership this Associa- 
tion did full well its part in winning that 
war is known to all. Not only as our presi- 
dent did he render a great service to the 
Nation, but as an individual, in those trying 
times, he willingly accepted every form of 
personal service, as illustrated by his ac- 
tivities in the sale of Liberty Bonds and 
making every sacrifice a loyal citizen could 
to contribute to that great enterprise.” 


pro- 


W. W. Crehore, Jr., has been appointed an 


assistant treasurer of the New York 
Company. 
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“BILL” KIEFERDORF, SKIPPER 

Among trust officers of the Pacific Coast 
there is probably no individual more widely 
or favorably known than is William J. Kie- 
ferdorf, vice-president and trust officer of 
the Bank of Italy National Trust and Savings 
Association of San Francisco. He has not 
only acquitted himself most skilfully in di- 
recting the trust department activities of the 
Bank of Italy with which he is associated, 
but has also been among the most zealous 
leaders in cooperative and conference work 
among California officers. 
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SKIPPER “BILL’’ KIEFERDORF 


One of the big achievements in “Bill’’ Kie- 
ferdorf’s trust career is the inauguration 
and development of a statewide trust service 
which knits up and brings the metropolitan 
type of administration to nearly all of the 
166 cities and rural communities in California 
in which the Bank of Italy has branches and 
which is the first undertaking of the kind in 
the development of trust facilities in this 


country. How well the plan works is indi-. 


cated by the advice that from among the 
million and a quarter customers of the bank, 
wills are being received at the rate of one 
every eighteen minutes, naming the Bank of 
Italy as executor or trustee. 

The accompanying cartoon symbolizes the 
leadership of Mr. Kieferdorf in piloting the 
‘tatewide trust service of the Bank of Italy. 
It was drawn by the well known newspaper 
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Complete Trust Service 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over $8 000,000 


CHICAGO 
In the Heart of the Financial District 








artist, Jack Lustig, and was presented to 
Mr. Kieferdorf on the occasion of a testi- 
monial dinner tendered to him at the Palace 
Hotel on the evening of October 1st, and dur- 
ing the period of the American Bankers 
Association convention. The cartoon bears 
the signatures of 250 men attached to the 
trust department of the Bank of Italy. 

In attendance at the dinner were the chair- 
men of the boards of management of the 
bank for the San Francisco and the Los 
Angeles Divisions, L. M. Giannini and H. R. 
Erkes, respectively. ‘The attendance includ- 
ed also Vice-presidents Louis Ferrari and 
W. R. Williams from the general staff of 
the bank, the officers of the Trust Department 
in San Francisco and trust officers super- 
vising the thirteen administrative districts 
into which the state has recently been di- 
vided for supervision of operations. 


Frederick O. Foxcroft, who has a record 
of fifty years of service with the Nationa! 
Park Bank and who was elected vice-presi- 
dent when that bank was merged with the 
Chase National Bank last September, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner recently ten- 
dered to him to celebrate his forty years of 
association as a director and officer of Bank 
Clerks’ Cooperative Building & Loan Ass’n, 
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PROGRESS OF MERGER NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN FIRST 
NATIONAL AND OLD COLONY TRUST OF BOSTON 


Negotiations are proceeding satisfactorily 
in connection with merger of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany of Boston. Under the plan proposed by 
the respective boards of directors the First 
National will take over all the commercial 
business of the Old Colony Trust Company 
and in turn the Old Colony Trust Company 
will retain its identity and original charter 
as a trust company with gradual absorption 
of the trust business accumulated by the 
trust department of the First National Bank. 
This arrangement calls for the perfection of 
legal details and transfers of business as 
well as coordination of personnel forces. The 
eoncentration of all trust business in the 
Old Colony Trust Company avoids the pos- 
sibility of any conflict or question as to fidu- 
ciary qualification raised by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts regarding right of 
national bank to automatically qualify and 
succeed to trust business of a state bank or 
trust company that is taken over by merger. 

As a preliminary to the merger stockhold- 
ers of the First National Bank and of the 
Old Colony Trust Company have approved 
sapital increases. Stockholders of the First 
National have subscribed to new stock in- 
creasing capital of the bank by $2,500,000 
and adding $5,000,000 surplus. Stockhold- 
ers of the Old Colony Trust Company have 
likewise subscribed to new stock adding 
$5,000,000 to capital and $10,000,000 to sur- 
plus of the trust company, giving the com- 
bined institutions total capital, surplus and 
profits of $114,663,000. As a result of these 
subscriptions the capital of the consolidated 
bank will be represented by 2,175,000 shares 
of stock of the First National Bank, each 
share carrying pro rata ownership of the 
Old Colony Trust Company and the First 
National-Old Colony Corporation. Upon 
completion of the exchange the stock of the 
Old Colony Trust Company will be placed in 
the hands of trustees and held for the pro 


rata benefit of all stockholders of the First 
National Bank. 


On the basis of financial statements is- 
sued by the First National Bank as of Octo- 
ber 4th and as reported by the Old Colony 
Trust Company under the official call of June 
29th, 1929, the merger will bring together 
banking resources of approximately $700,- 


000,000. The First National reports re- 
sources of $485,997,930, an increase of over 


$17,000,000 since the June report, with de- 
posits of $353,629,739; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $59,160,579. The Old 
Colony Trust Company, in its June report, 
showed total resources of $207,354,000, and 
deposits $166,642,000. 


It is currently reported that negotiations 
are also in progress for merger of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company with the First National 
Bank, which would add over $35,000,000 to 
the resources of the latter as well as further 
increase in capital structure. The June re- 
port of the American Trust Company shows 
deposits of $31,190,000; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $4,292,000. 

The merger with the Old Colony Trust 
Company will give New England a banking 
institution which will be adequate to handle 
all the commercial, foreign, trust and invest- 
ment requirements of this integral section of 
the country and without the necessity of 
New England business interests going else- 
where for either commercial needs or financ- 
ing capital requirements. From the stand- 
point of trust service the Old Colony Trust 
Company will have the benefit of uniting its 
own fiduciary business as well as its trained 
personnel and trust committees with the busi- 
ness and facilities developed by the First 
National. 

Daniel G. Wing will continue as chairman 
of the board. B. W. Trafford will become 
vice-chairman and Phillip Stockton, president 
of the First National Bank. The officers of 
the Old Colony Trust Company will continue 
as at present: Gordon Abbott, chairman of 
the board; F. R. Hart, vice-chairman, and 
Philip Stockton, president. 


Plans are also being matured for organiza- 
tion of a corporation by the First National- 
Old Colony Group which will enable New 
England banks and trust companies to be- 
come affiliated with this group and without 
less of individual identity or benefits of lo- 
eal management. Through this plan it is 
hoped to effect a greater degree of active co- 
operation between New England banking in- 
stitutions in the interests of their respective 
communities as well as for economic and 
financial advancement in New England. 


Application has been filed for a charter to 
organize the Pelham Trust Company at 
North Pelham, N. Y., with capital of $100,000. 








A MISSIONARY IN THE TRUST FIELD 

Several years ago R. R. Bixby came to 
New York from the Pacific Coast. He had 
a vision and he set about translating that 
vision into reality. His association and 
work with one of the large trust companies 
in San Francisco had impressed him with 
the great need for expert service in provid- 
ing study and training courses for trust de- 
partment workers and also to tie up the 
executive as well as the entire personnel of 
a bank or trust company with trust depart- 
ment operations. 

At first it was uphill work for Mr. Bixby 
to get his plans, objectives and methods of 
training and study across to the serious at- 
tention of trust men. By degrees, however, 
some of the most alert trust men in the 
country awakened to the fact that the Bixby 
method of imparting trust department train- 
ing was not only conceived on advanced 
lines but was also precisely the thing of 
which innumerable trust departments stand 
in urgent need. The result has been that 
Mr. Bixby’s personal services as instructor 
and the material which he provides, are in 
demand throughout the country. 

During the past year Mr. Bixby has been 
personally conducting socalled ‘Short Courses 
in Trust Department Operation.” The plan he 
proceeds on is to schedule such courses in 
different cities and for different dates where- 
ever a sufficient number of registrants ren- 
der it practical to assemble a limited class. 
These classes are attended by bank and trust 
company presidents, trust officers and em- 
ployees of trust departments as well as 
by attorneys. Each registrant is supplied 
with specimen trust forms, complete sets of 
trust department accounting and adminis- 
trative records and forms, which serve as 
texts and to illustrate in a practical way the 
progress of his course of training and in- 
struction. There is no theory. Those who 
attend these courses come back for more 
trust food and the result is that Mr. Bixby 
is performing yeoman services in the train- 
ing of qualified trust men, in implanting 
due sense of obligation as to responsibility 
of trust work, raising standards of admin- 
istration and ineidentally contributing to 
trust department profits. 

Plans are announced for short courses and 
registration for classes as well as correspon- 
dence courses, for the ensuing year. Head- 
quarters of the R. R. Bixby, Ine., organiza- 
tion are located at 420 Lexington avenue, 
New York. 
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THE 
NEW SUPER-SAFETY 


This New Paper 
designed expressly for check \use 
has an exceptionally fine 
writing surface 


SANK cHEC* 


Tue surface of check paper is a very important 
characteristic to everyone who makes out a 
check. The new Super-Safety Paper—designed 
expressly for check use—has a remarkably fine 
writing surface. A pen glides smoothly over it 
and the ink “takes” immediately, penetrating 
well into the long fiber structure of the paper, 
without causing any lateral blur or feather. 

But a good writing surface is only one of the 
superiorities of this remarkable new paper. It 
has five times or more greater ability to resist 
sharp and repeated folding, without weakening. 
Its durability has been increased seven times 
over that of other check papers. Its long, tough 
fiber and little sizing give a remarkable resist- 
ance to wear, tear, fraying and mutilation, with- 
out contributing bulk or brittleness. 

There is an unmistakable air of quality in the 
appearance and “feel” of the beautifully tinted 
new Super-Safety Checks. Another feature is 
the service of protection they render depositors’ 
funds in transit. Any attempt at alteration is 
exposed immediately by a glaring spot. There 
is further protection in the fact that Super- 
Safety Checks are never sold in blank sheets. 
They are made only to a bank’s individual order 
and guarded as the government guards bank- 
note paper. 

Super-Safety Checks are surprisingly low- 
priced. Let us give you the complete story. 
Return the coupon for samples and test them 
against other papers. Bankers’ Supply Division, 
The Todd Company, (Established 1899) Roches- 
ter, Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Paul, Denver, Dal- 
las, Birmingham, Buffalo, Des Moines, Boston. 
DistincuisH Your SERVICE WITH SvuPER- 
SaFETY CHECKS ON THE New CueEcK Paper 








10-29 
Bankers Supply Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 
1152 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me more information about Super-Safety 
Checks made of the new Super-Safety Paper. 
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DISTINGUISH YOUR SERVICE WITH SUPER- 
SAFETY CHECKSON THE NEW CHECK PAPER 
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CONFERENCE AND ROUND TABLE ON LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
DEVELOPMENT 


More than one hundred trust officials and 
life underwriters from various cities of the 
country attended a three days conference 
and round table discussion which was mainly 
devoted to discussing ways and means of 
developing life insurance trusts, and held 
under the auspices of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York at the Hotel Astor. 
Opportunity was also afforded delegates to 
obtain a close-up view of the operation and 
methods employed in the insurance trust 
department which the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany inaugurated several years ago as the 
first departure of the kind. 

The sessions were held from October 21st 
to 23rd and came to a close with a banquet 
at which Chellis A. Austin, president of the 
Equitable Trust Company presided. Ar- 
rangements were also made whereby prin- 
cipal addresses at the conference were broad- 
cast over station WOR. In addition to offi- 
cers and representatives of the Equitable 
Trust Company the list of principal speakers 
embraced the following: Ethelbert I. Low, 
Home Life Insurance Company; Thomas I. 
Parkinson, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States; Reuben Lewis, trust 
company division, American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation; Roger B. Hull, National Association 
of Life Underwriters; John A. Stevenson. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company; Gra- 
ham C. Wells, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; Nathaniel H. Seefurth, Na- 
tional Service Publication, Ine.; Archer P. 
Cram of Murray, Aldrich & Webb; Clinton 
Davidson, Estate Planning Corporation; Ir- 
win D. Herzfelder of George H. Beach, Inc. 
“What the Banker Should Know About 
Advertising” was the subject of an address 
by Bruce Barton, chairman of the board of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne. 


Francis Ward Paine, of Paine, Webber & 
Company, investment bankers, has_ been 
elected a director of the National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, Mass., succeeding his father, 
the late William A. Paine. 


William FE. Mitchell, general manager of 
the Georgia Power Company, has been elected 
a director of the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


A National Standard for Short Term Investment 


G MA C obligations have been purchased by a clientele 
of nearly 8,000 banks, insurance companies, institutions 


and individuals, the country over. 


Their rating, as a 


national standard for short term investment, reflects 
established public confidence in G M A C prestige. 


offered at current discount rates 


GENERAL MOTORS 


OFFICES 


Executive Office 





IN 





CAPITAL, 





ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL 


-- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 











CITIES 


-- New York City 











OVER $66,000,000 





CROWN TRUST COMPANY ISSUES 
INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET 

Crystallizing into compact and non technical 
form the many years of actual experience in 
administration of estates the Crown Trust 
Company of Montreal, Canada, has issued 
a booklet entitled “Your Estate” which ad- 
mirably sets forth information which every 
person should have before undertaking to 
make a will and the measures necessary to 
duly protect the management of estates after 
death of the testator and safeguarding the 
welfare of dependents. The booklet is writ- 
ten with a view to provoking thought and a 
due sense of obligation on the part of busy 
men who have disregarded injunctions to 
“put their houses in order.” <A chapter is 
devoted to describing different kinds of wills 
and other chapters unfold the inherent bene- 
fits of trust services such as provided by the 
Crown Trust Company. 


The Crown Trust Company has made an 
excellent reputation for fiduciary manage- 
ment among Canadian trust companies. It 
occupies one of the handsomest exclusive 
trust company buildings in Montreal. Irving 
P. Rexford is general manager. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES EX- 
ECUTORS & AGENCY CO., LTD. 

Australian trust companies are progressing 
admirably judging from the annual report of 
the Trustees Executors & Agency Company, 
Ltd., with head office in Melbourne and the 
pioneer trust company in that British domin- 
ion, having been established in 1878. The 
report for the year ended June 30, 1929 shows 
22,348,536 to the credit of estates, trusts 
and clients which is under the company’s 
administration. Net profit for the year was 
£26, 174; authorized capital is £500,000; sub- 
scribed capital £400,000, and paid-up capital 
£140,000 with further reserve liability of 
£400,000; reserve funds and undivided prof- 
its of £123,558. During its existence this com- 
pany has administered over £50,000,000 of 
trust funds. Charles R. Smibert is general 


manager and V. G. Watson, manager. 





A. P. Bigelow, president of the Ogden State 
Bank of Ogden, Utah, has been elected a 
member of executive committee of the Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A., to fill the unex- 
pired term of Leo S. Chandler of the Cali- 
fornia Trust Company of Los Angeles. 
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GREAT LAKES CORPORATION FORMED BY GUARDIAN 
DETROIT UNION GROUP 


Faith in the greater industrial future of 
Detroit and Michigan and ample financial 
means to sustain a great program of expan- 
sion, are the assurances conveyed by an- 
nouncement of an investment trust with ini- 
tial capital of $36,000,000, to be known as 
the great Lakes Corporation and now being 
formed by the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group. This announcement follows closely 
upon the consolidation of the Guardian De- 
troit Group, Inc., with the Union Commerce 
Corporation, resulting in the organization of 
the Guardian Detroit Union Group of which 
Frank W. Blair is chairman and Robert O. 
Lord, president ; the Guardian Detroit Bank, 
the Union Guardian Trust Company and the 
Guardian Detroit Company, as the holding 
corporation, bank, trust company and in- 
vestment company affiliates. With its bank- 
ing associates in Detroit and other Michigan 
cities, this group represents banking re- 
sources of over $500,000,000 and capital struc- 
ture of over $75,000,000. 

The Great Lakes Corporation will have 
broad powers which include underwriting and 
trading in stocks and financing of industries 
and business organizations. Stockholders of 
the Guardian Detroit Union Group, repre- 
senting shareholders of the Guardian Detroit 
Group and the Union Commerce Corporation 
who have deposited their stock under the 
terms of the merger, have been given the 
right to subscribe to 1,400,000 shares at $25 
a share of the Great Lakes Corporation stock 
with current public selling at $27 a share. 
Fisher & Company, the Guardian Detroit 
Company and Kean, Higbie & Company, as 
a syndicate, will pay $3,500,000 for an option 
on 700,000 shares at $30 a share, giving the 
stock a liquidating value of $26 a share at 
the start. 

Directors of the Great Lakes Corporation 
will include Ralph E. Badger, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company, Clarence R. 
Bitting of Fisher & Company, Frank W. 
Blair, president of the Union Trust Company, 
Harry S. Covington, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, John C. Grier, 
Jr., president of the Guardian Detroit Com- 
pany, Carlton M. Higbie, chairman of the 
board of Keane, Higbie & Company, Robert 
O. Lord, president of the Guardian Detroit 
Bank, and Henry H. Sanger, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce. 

Announcement is made of the purchase of 


stock control of the Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint 
Stock Land Bank of Cleveland by the Union 
Commerce Corporation of Detroit, which also 
owns the Union Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Detroit, bringing the two institutions under 
one management and control. These two 
joint stock land banks have assets of over 
$25,000,000. 

Pending consummation of merger with the 
Guardian Detroit Group, the Union Com- 
merce Group of Detroit has issued a financial 
statement as of September 30th and October 
4th of its component units. The Union Trust 
Company reports resources of $52,777,000; 
the National Bank of Commerce, $125,560,- 
000; the Union Title & Guaranty Company, 
$1,522,906; Union Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Detroit, $10,250,000, and Michigan Industrial 
Bank, $2,940,990. 

The Guardian-Detroit Group announces ac- 
quisition of the First National Bank & Trust 
Company in Kalamazoo and the Capitol Na- 
tional Bank in Lansing. 


CHEMICAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
STATEMENT 

An increase of over nine millions in depos- 
its to total of $265,391,999 is shown in the 
latest statement of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company of New York. Resources to- 
tal $333,165,620. Capital is $15,000,000; sur- 
plus, $15,000,000 ; undivided profits, $6,317,435. 

James F. McClelland, until recently vice- 
president of the New York Trust Company, 
has been elected vice-president of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank, Ine. and of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, 

Cary D. Waters, president of the Empire 
Pipe Corporation, has been elected a member 
of the Brooklyn Advisory Board of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. 


SIXTEEN BANKS IN MARINE MIDLAND 
GROUP 


The Marine Midland Corporation, which 
has been formed by George F. Rand, presi- 
dent of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
and associated bankers, to acquire controlling 
interest in the stock of various banks and 
trust companies in New York State and else- 
where, now has affiliations with sixteen insti- 
tutions. These have combined assets of $465,- 
000,000; deposits $383,000,000; capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $54,000,000. 












MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 

Election of Roland E. Clark, vice-president 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of Portland, 
Me., to membership on the executive com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, is a deserved 
tribute to Mr. Clark, both as a trust officer 
and because of his valuable labors in stimu- 
lating cooperation among corporate fiduci- 
aries in Maine. Organization of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of Maine was 
largely the fruit of his sustained efforts. 
Through this association, of which Mr. Clark 
has been president from October, 1925 to 
1928, the business and public enlightenment 
regarding fiduciary services . 've received 
new stimulus. 
















ROLAND E. CLARK. 


Vice-president, Fidelity Trust Company of Portland, Maine, 
who has been elected a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Trust Company Division, A, B. A. 

Mr. Clark was born July 3, 1879, and re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1901. From 1901 to 1905 he was 
private secretary to Congressman Llewellyn 
Powers. While in Washington he attended 
Columbia (now George Washington) Univer- 
sity Law School and Georgetown University 
Law School, receiving the degree of LU. B. 
from the latter in 1904. Admitted to the 
Maine Bar in 1905 he practiced law until the 
entry of the United States in the World War. 

Mr. Clark had an exceptionally active 
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en 
record of service in the late war. He at- 
tended the first officers training camp at 
Plattsburg from May to August, 1917, and 
after receiving a commission as second lieu- 
tenant of infantry in August, 1917, sailed 
overseas at once. In France he served as 
platoon leader Company K, 16th Infantrv, 
First Division, as assistant division adju- 
tant of the First Division, as assistant adju- 
tant in the General First Army, and was 
promoted to first lieutenant, then captain 
and major. 

Several months after his discharge from 
military service and return to this country, 
Major Clark became associated with the Fi- 
delity Trust Company of Portland, Me., as 
vice-president in charge of the trust depart- 
ment since October, 1919. 





Stock in the newly organized Underwriters 
Trust Company of New York, which will 
start with capital of $1,000,000, has been 
oversubscribed. Horatio N. Kelsey will be 
president. 


The newly organized First National Bank 
& Trust Company of Elmira, N. Y., has 
opened for business with paid-in capital of 
$675,000 and undivided profits of $275,000. 
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NEW BANK BUILDING AS MEMORIAL TO LATE GEORGE F. 
RAND, SR. 


Simplicity marked the recent formalities 
in connection with the completion of the beau- 
tiful 28 story Rand Building in Buffalo, 
which is to house the Buffalo Branch of the 
Marine Trust Company. The structure has 
been dedicated as a memorial to the late 
George F. Rand, Sr., who was president of 
the Marine Trust Company and whose son, 
George F. Rand, now holds that office. An 
inspection of the new building by officers, 
directors and invited guests, revealed at- 
tractive architectural features and new equip 
ments which distinguish the Rand Building 
as model home for banking and for offices. 
Numerous floral pieces, bearing message of 
good will, enhanced the scene and ceremonies 
marking the completion. Frank R. Collins, 
vice-president, is in charge of the Buffalo 
Trust Branch. 

The Rand Building reaches 404 feet into 
the air to the tip of its neon aviation beacon, 
which was erected to guide night flyers to 
the Buffalo airport. Though the building 
itself was ready for occupation on May 1, 
a year after the ground breaking ceremonies, 
formal dedication was deferred until the 
banking quarters for the housing of the Buf- 


falo Trust Branch were completed. 


RaND BUILDING 


Which houses the Buffalo Branch of the Marine Trust 
Company 


The main banking quarters on the groun4 
floor are finished in the Italian Renaissance 
style with the marine motif pervading every- 
thing. Dolphins, shells, ships, and anchors, 
are embodied in the decoration work on walls 
and ceiling. The counters and wall panel- 
ling are of tarnevale, an imported Austrian 
marble. The lighting fixtures and grill work 
are bronze while the floor is of black terrazo. 
The officers’ quarters are in the south end 
of the banking room. The equipment is of 
American walnut with a plum-colored carpet- 
ing used on the floors. 

In the banking room a tablet has been 
placed commending the building committee 
of the Marine Trust Company for its work 
in constructing the building. The committee 
is composed of George E. Becker and Frank 
R. Collins, vice-presidents of the Marine 
Trust Company, and Fred W. Demming, 
manager of properties for the trust company. 
In the lobby of the Rand Building another 
tablet has been placed stating that the 
building has been constructed as a memorial 
to the late George F. Rand, in appreciation 
of his work as a citizen and the outstanding 


FRANK R. COLLINS 


Who has been appointed Vice-president in charge of the 
Buffalo Trust Branch of the Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo 
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service rendered by him to the Marine Trust 
Company and its predecessors. 

The mezzanine floor of the banking room 
provides space for check clerks, statement 
departments, exchange clerks, bookkeeping 
and auditing departments. The front part 
of this floor also has two large conference 
rooms. Filing and credit departments are on 
the next floor above. The safe deposit vaults, 
operated by the Marine Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, are in the basement. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST LEADS IN PER- 
CENTAGE OF DIVIDEND 

By declaring recent'y an extra dividend of 
$25 in addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $20, Kings County Trust Company 
of Brooklyn will show total disbursements 
for 1929 of $105 per share. This action places 
Kings County in the lead among New York 
banks in the point of percentage distribution 
to stockholders. First National was formerly 
the leader in this respect, paying at the rate 
of 100 per cent including dividends on the 
First Security Company. Earnings of Kings 
County for the 12 months ended September 
27, 1929 aggregated $184.44 per share as 
compared with $149.64 for the calendar year 
1928. 

H. M. Addinsell, vice-president and direc- 
tor of Harris, Forbes & Co., has been elected 
a trustee of the New York Trust Co. 


We Invite 


New York 
Deposit Accounts 
of 
Banks in other Cities 


to whom the personal attention 
ot our executives is at 
all times available. 


FIDELITY TRUST 


COMPANY 
Or NEw YorRK 


MAIN OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 


Chambers St. at W. Broadway William St. at John Street 


Liberty St. at West Street Seventeen Battery Place 


Resources over Sixty Millions 





at 


FLORAL DISPLAY AT OPENING OF THE NEW OFFICE OF THE BUFFALO TRUST BRANCH OF THE 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 
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MANUFACTURERS & TRADERS-PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY OF 
BUFFALO TO ABBREVIATE TITLE AND INCREASE CAPITAL 


Important action was taken by directors 
and stockholders of the Manufacturers & 
Traders-Peoples Trust Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., to abbreviate and legalize the cor- 
porate title to the M. & T. Trust Company 
by which it has been popularly known for 
75> years, and also in authorizing substan- 
tial increase in capital and surplus. Stock- 
holders have approved the recommendations 
of the directors which also provide for re- 
duction of par value of capital stock from 
$25 to $10 a share. The new shares are of- 
fered to present stockholders at $100 per 
share and in ratio of one new share for each 
two shares of $25 par value stock held. The 
additional subscriptions will provide for an 
increase in capital from $5,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000 and addition of $9,000,000 for surplus ac- 
count, increasing surplus fund to $20,000,000. 
When the new capital structure is set up 
The M. & T. Trust Company will have com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of $29,000,000. According to President Lewis 


G. Harriman, such capitalization of $29,000,- 
000 against deposit liability of $128,000,000 
gives to the company the strongest capital 


position of any bank in the Empire State. 


Lewis G. HARRIMAN 


President of the Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples Trust 
Company of Buffalo 


It is noteworthy that a large portion of 
the capital stock of the M. & T. Trust Com- 
pany is held by directors, officers and em- 
ployees and representing more than 50 per 
eent of shares outstanding and with more 
than 90 per cent of directors, officers and em- 
ployees listed among the 2,500 stockholders. 
Employee-ownership has been encouraged by 
the management through its plan put into 
effect a year ago. 

The Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company dates its corporate existence since 
1856 and has been a pillar in Buffalo’s finan- 
cial development. At the time of the recent 
merger with the Peoples Bank of Buffalo it 
was deemed advisable to preserve the iden- 
tity of the two institutions in the title and 
the name was changed to Manufacturers & 
Traders-Peoples Trust Company. It was 
found, however, that this title was cumber- 
some and that the public continued to refer 
to the consolidated institution under its 
familiar designation as the M. & T. Trust 
Company. The latest financial statement 
shows aggregate resources of $160,675,566. 


HOME OF THE M. & T. TrusT COMPANY OF 
BUFFALO 
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20TH CENTURY BANK IN 18TH CENTURY 
SETTING 

A handsomely printed and illustrated book- 
let has been issued by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York descriptive of the 
historical background and environs of its 
new Paris office in the renovated Hotel de 
Coislin, which overlooks the Place de la 
Concorde and is one of a group of venerable 
buildings that remain as monuments to the 
memory of the great architect Ange-Jacques 
Gabriel. In order to preserve the tradi- 
tional atmosphere and the picturesque char- 
acter of which the Paris home of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company is a part, the original 
exterior of the old building with its har- 
monious facade and colonnade has been 
preserved in its entirety while necessary 
interior alterations have also been carried 
out with scrupulous regard for the period 
and historical associations which attach to 
the structure and its surroundings. 

The booklet contains a brief history of 
the Place de la Concorde which is now the 
heart of Parisian social and business life 
and which has been the center of the most 
stirring incidents in the life of France dur- 
ing the past two centuries, including the 
tragic epoch of the French Revolution. The 
Hotel de Coislin was originally designed 
and built for the Comtesse de Coislin and 
was the scene of one of the most brilliant 
salons in Paris presided over by that lady 
of celebrated wit. After her death the struc- 
ture passed through various ownerships and 
during the last war was occupied by depart- 
ment of the American Red Cross. The new 
Paris office is close to the building which 
has housed the Cercle de Union Artistique 
and which has been acquired by the United 
States Government as a permanent home for 
the American embassy and where the consu- 
late and other governmental agencies will be 
centralized. 


THEODORE VALLEAU 
Theodore Valleau, who was manager in 
New York for many years for the York Safe 
& Lock Company and had a host of friends 
in banking and trust company circles, died 
recently at his residence in Monclair, N. J. 


He was a descendent of Isaiah Valleau, one. 


of the original Huguenot settlers of New Ro- 
chelle. He was 49 years old and was the 
only son of the late Theodore B. Valleau. 


The Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Company, 56 Wall street, has been added 
to the list of institutions acting as trustees 
of the New York Community Trust. 


The Transfer 
of Stock 


By Francis T. Curisty 
of the New York Bar 


THE On._y CompPLETE AND PRACTICAL 

TREATISE ON THE SuBJECT DESIGNED 

FOR THE Use or Lawyers, Corpora- 

TIONS, Banks, TRUsT ComPANIES, Bro- 

KERS, ExecuTors, ADMINISTRATORS, 
ETC. 


FuLLy ANNOTATED IN 
OnE LarRGE VOLUME 


Price ~~ - = 5 $2598 
THIS BOOK IS UNIQUE 


Tuere Is No Orner Work on Its 
Supyect Tuat Compares witH It 


It contains, in one large volume, 
complete legal matter relating to the 
transfer of stock; information which is 
found only by consulting books on 


many different subjects, such as cor- 
porations, executors and administrators, 
trusts, guardians, taxation, etc., to say 
nothing about the statutes of all the 
states. It also contains complete prac- 
tical matter with which only persons 
engaged in stock transfer work are 
familiar and which is not to be found 
elsewhere. 


It Is a Great Time Saver 


Lawyers may easily and with a mini- 
mum of time be able to find not only 
the complete law but also the practice 
relating to the creation of stock, the 
issuance of stock certificates, the transfer 
of stock by individuals, fiduciaries and 
representatives, inheritance tax require- 
ments and original issue and stock 
transfer taxes. 


THE AUTHOR 
MR. FRANCIS T. CHRISTY, the author, 


is a member of the New York Bar and is 
chief counsel for the Stock Transfer Depart- 


ment of one of the largest trust companies 
in New York City. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO. 
119 Futron Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HIS book has a twofold purpose: to show 

corporations how they can profit by closer 

relations to stockholders; and to show stock- 
holders how to protect their corporate interests 
most intelligently. 

How the company can profitably develop and 
cultivate closer dealings with stockholders is here 
discussed in a practical way with numerous illus- 
trations of what progressive firms are doing. The 
interest of corporations in this matter both in 
offering stock in an attractive way and with at- 
tractive features, and in holding stockholders’ 
loyalty is being realized today as never before, due 
to theeffort toincrease the number of such owners. 

To stockholders themselves this book is of 

value in showing what are their legal rights, what 
they should expect of their companies in point of 
reports, information, conduct of meetings, pro- 
tection against loss, etc. 


New ground is here broken on a subject of great 
timeliness and greatly increased interest to the 
entire business world. The recommendations of- 
fered, growing out of long years of experience in 
incorporation work for numerous companies, are 
modern, constructive and bound to be of great 
interest to all working on matters of incorporation 
to company executives anxious to develop public 
goodwill, and to all stockholders. 
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HOW METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT GRAD- 
UATED FROM SUBURBAN TO INFLUENTIAL URBAN SPHERE 


From a suburban institution of little more 
than neighborhood scope, to a downtown lo- 
eation and an established position as one of 
Detroit’s ranking fiduciary corporations is 
the four-year record of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company. Metropolitan’s formal as- 
sertion to this consideration occurred last 
May, when the company took possession of 
its new headquarters at 147 Congress st. 
West, in the heart of the Detroit financial 
district. But the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany had anticipated the move for more 
than a year, by the expansion of its business, 
the growth of its organization, and a profit 
record that had led all competition in per- 
centage of earnings to invested capital. 

Few had paid much attention to the Metro- 
politan Trust Company when it opened for 
business out in Highland Park, four years 
ago. Its officers and directors were, in the 
main, residents of Detroit’s enveloped sub- 
urb. Its president, Harvey B. Wallace, was 


also president of the American State Bank 
of Highland Park, which would naturally 
continue to receive the chief benefit of his 
experience and attention. Many of its di- 
rectors were unknown in financial circles. 
The business location chosen was by no 
means imposing. A limited sphere of opera- 
tion seemed to be the deliberate intention. 
For nearly a year, Metropolitan apparent- 
ly confirmed this prediction. Its business 
grew skowly. Its operations seldom reached 


beyond a point from which the five towering 


stacks of the nearby Ford Motor Company 
remained plainly visible. 

The turning point came in August, 1926, 
when President Wallace recommended to the 
Metropolitan board the establishment of the 
office of executive vice-president, and the 
delegation of the according responsibilities 
to Col. Walter C. Cole. The directors sensed 
the need of an experienced head who would 
give his whole time to Metropolitan. Most 


NEW QUARTERS OF THE METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 
Upper left, main lobby from executive aisle; 


lower left, industrial research library; lower right, Board of Directors’ room. 


upper right, executive vice-president’s’ office; 
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of them knew Col. Cole, and recognized his 
fitness. So Metropolitan inaugurated the ex- 
ecutive vice-president idea. And Walter Cole 
entered banking. 

Most Detroiters who count, know Walter 
Cole. As secretary of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce under such presidents as Edwin 
Denby, James Couzens and Charles B. War- 
ren, he had taken a man’s part in worth 
while enterprises, and gained wide fame for 
his weird ability to get things done. A sol- 
dier by nature and inheritance he left the 
Board of Commerce for a volunteer’s job 
in the World War. In the A. E. F. he 
proved himself again. The Argonne was a 
cruel campaign, replete with promotions. 
Walter Cole emerged from it with credit 
and led his regiment right on into Germany. 

Returning to Detroit, he absorbed a 
grounding in finance. Metropolitan’s offer 
“ame just in time to permit him to decline 
a vice-presidency in a far larger financial 
institution. For Walter Cole wanted an op- 
portunity far more than a job. At his desk, 
the new Metropolitan executive vice-presi- 
dent promptly proceeded to justify the hopes 
of President Wallace and the directors, by 
doing things and getting other things done. 
The little staff was enlarged, and the ad- 
ditions were chiefly business getters. There 
was a rapid succession of tryouts. Depart- 
ments that had existed only in name became 
active and aggressive. Directors who had 
been sympathetic onlookers at the _ start, 
found themselves bringing in business, and 
otherwise actively helping this tall, urbane 
executive vice-president whose capacity for 
work was exceeded only by his amazing abil- 
ity to get work out of others. 

By the end of 1927, under this stimulus, 
the Metropolitan Trust Company had _ in- 
creased its total resources from $720,000 to 
$1,205,000, and had an organization on the 
job. In 1928 the figure grew to $1,950,000. 
People began to notice the company. It be- 
came mortgage loan correspondent of the 
Missouri State Life. It began to be reck- 
oned with in underwritings. Metropolitan 
Trust profits became matter of comment in 
financial circles. The Metropolitan organiza- 
tion overflowed the original offices into near- 
by buildings. When the figures for trust 
company earnings were compiled at the end 
of the first quarter of 1929, Metropolitan 
led the list with a total of 9 per cent profit 
on its invested capital and surplus. 

Now the Metropolitan Trust Company has 
come down town. From a convenient and 
ample headquarters, it asserts its right to 
full consideration as one of Detroit’s repre- 
sentative financial institutions. 
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How far may Metropolitan be expected 
to go? The interviewer propelled this ques- 
tion at Col. Cole. His reply was prompt. 

“Metropolitan plans to go as far as a trust 
company can possibly go, and still maintain 
personality in every service it renders,” he 
declared. “We are going to contact the 
public by experienced people only. While we 
shall always have a proportion of promising 
juniors, in process of development, they will 
be at all times under direction. And their 
work will be largely routine, until they have 
thoroughly proved their ability. Counsel and 
executive acts will be in the hands of de- 
partment heads—men who justify confidence. 
Any assignment which Metropolitan accepts, 
whether large or small, will receive the 
thoughtful attention of one or more experi- 
enced men—the best we can find for the job. 

“A trust company has been called a bank 
with a soul. We mean to live up to the 
definition. To become merely another de- 
partment store of finance is far from being 
a Metropolitan ambition. To form ironclad 
rules which will reduce operations to a 
formula basis is similarly a process not in 
our plans. 

“Plainly, we have no intention of making 
Metropolitan the largest trust company in 
Detroit. We do hope to continue steady 
growth. We expect to achieve it by the 
same methods we have already established. 
And we have certain plans for expanding 
our financing ability to a far greater scope 
than those now in operation in Michigan. 
These plans may begin to materialize very 
soon. There is opportunity for Detroit to 
become a far greater financial power than 
it is today. To aid in achieving for Detroit 
some of this distinction which its size and 
wealth so eminently justify, is part of Met- 
ropolitan’s plan. 


Civic pride also speaks up boldly in the 
souvenir which Metropolitan prepared for 
distribution among its friends who attended 


its formal opening. The token is a brilliant 
reproduction, in full color, of the coat of arms 
of the City of Detroit, as it appears in the 
Council Chamber and on the stained glass 
of the mayor’s office. The heraldry is an 
adaptation of the original Detroit flag, de- 
signed by former Comptroller David E. Hein- 
eman, and revised to the present more grace- 
ful form for use on public documents and 
symbolic display. Besides familiarizing De- 
troit citizens with their city’s colors—a step 
now becoming quite broadly popular—Met- 
ropolitan is also tactfully impressing its own 
identity at a Detroit institution that has 
outgrown suburban scope and location. 
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NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY CELEBRATES HALF CEN- 
TURY PERFECTING REGISTER AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


The history and achievements of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company during its 
fifty years of progress represent a most in- 
teresting cross-section in American business 
life. It is the record of an organization with 
humble beginnings which has not been con- 
tent to follow in the wake but has been 
alert in anticipating the requirements of 
business for its particular products. The net 
result is that many thousands and practi- 
cally every variety of business organization, 
from the smallest crossroads store to the 
biggest banks and corporations are provided 
with refinements of the cash register, aec- 
countancy and positing machines which bring 
speed, accuracy, economy, protection and 
complete information to the operation of 
every business. 

Fifty years ago the first crude model of 
cash registers was put out in a little room 
with three employees. Today the National 
Cash Register Company requires twenty-four 
capacious buildings at Dayton, Ohio, cover- 
ing many acres and gives steady employ- 
ment to more than 8,600 people and a lively 
army of salesmen. In place of the original 
simple device there are now over 600 varie- 
ties of cash registers adapted to as many 
varying business needs. Long ago the com- 
pany extended its field of operations from 
sash registers to meet the growing demand 
for machines which perform accountancy. 
posting, analysis, furnish compact, printed, 


unchangeable records and simplify business 
systems to the last degree. 

It is safe to say that business today, and 
especially banking, could not possibly be con- 
ducted on the present schedule of efficient, 
speed and volume without the use of such 
ingenious contrivances which are superior to 
human skill in accuracy and fairly “stop 
short of thinking.’ Particular attention and 
systematic research has been devoted to pro- 
viding machines adapted to daily account- 
ing, posting and bookkeeping work in banks 
and trust companies, such as the accounting 
machine (Ellis model) are specially service- 
able to banks in posting commercial accounts; 
the posting machine which posts on ledger 
card, depositors pass book, customer’s receipt 
book and journal sheet in one operation 
and the analysis machine which performs 
wonders in accountancy. 

The financial success of the company is 
shown in comparative figures and constantly 
rising net Income even through years of 
general business depression. Since 1919 net 
income has increased from $6,199,614 to 
$7,817,572 shown last year and $4,406,000 
during the first six months of the present 
year. The June 30, 1929, statement showed 
net current assets of $31,725,000 with cur- 
rent liabilities of only $5,201,000, leaving net 
working «apital of $26,523,000. These figures 
are exclusive of $13,425,000 current assets 
of foreign subsidiaries reported Dec. 31, 1928. 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Service 


Our wide connections and affiliations enable us to offer 
our depositors and correspondents a broad Circle of 


Service and frequently effect marked economies. 


American Trust Company 
Broadway at Cedar Street New York City 


BROOKLYN MIDTOWN JAMAICA 
LONG ISLAND CITY FLUSHING 
STATEN ISLAND BRONX 








The company is conducting a campaign to 
make the fiftieth anniversary year a banner 
year for sales as well as increased produc- 
tive capacity and new mechanical improve- 
ments. J. H. Barringer, vice-president and 
general manager of the company recently re- 
turned from a 7,000 mile trip, accompanied 
by twenty-four other executives, to speed 
up coordination and sales efficiency. For 
eight consecutive months this year record- 
breaking sales have been reported. Mr. Bar- 
ringer says: 

“The machine age is here, and its princi- 
ples apply as much to commercial and finan- 
cial affairs as to shop direction. We have 
entered on a new economic state in which 
machinery has come to be not only desirable 
but necessary in the conduct of all affairs 
where cash is handled or records kept. New 
types of accounting machines, such as pres- 
ent day needs call for have come to consti- 
tute an important part of our business.” 


The First National Bank of Yonkers, N. Y.; 
the Bryn Mawr Nappeerhan National Bank, 
Yonkers, N. Y., and the Yonkers Trust Com- 
pany have been consolidated as the First Na- 3. &, Stee 


ional Bank & Trust Company; vital, . : 
rm . : ——— pany; capita Vice-president_and General Manager of the National Cash 
$1,000,000. Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, 











SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF “COMPOS- 
ITE FUND” BY BROOKLYN TRUST 
COMPANY 


In announcing availability of November 
participations in the “Composite Fund” es- 
tablished by the Brooklyn Trust Company 
earlier this year, some interesting informa- 
tion is given relative to the operation of the 
Fund. One feature of the plan which is to 
obtain for trust funds of which the company 
is trustee, the advantages accruing from the 
diversification of investments and which may 
in the discretion of the management include 

corporations, is that the trust 
has no interest of its own in the 
that it is managed without com- 


stocks of 
company 

Fund and 
pensation. 

The Fund as now established consists of 
common and preferred stocks in sixty-eight 
leading industries of this country and in- 
cludes “street loans” on marketable collat- 
eral. Total market value of September 380th, 
plus October participations, amounted to 
$7,912,368. The average yield since the Fund 
was established is 7.28 percent based on Oc- 
tober Ist unit price of $106.15 and which is 
determined monthly. 

The September 27th financial statement of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company shows total 
banking $148,732,244: deposits 
$109,956,474 : capital $8,000,000. surplus $18,- 
000,000, and undivided profits of $5,115,737, 
the latter figure indicating increase of $368.- 


Ho~ 


237 since June 29th. 


resources of 






IRVING TRUST COMPANY ANNOUNCES 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Progressive qualities which characterize 
the management of the Irving Trust Company 
of New York are emphasized by the recent 
announcement of the establishment of an in- 
vestnent management service, which is an 
extension of its trust, custodianship and in- 
vestment facilities. Recently the Irving 
Trust coneluded an arrangement whereby it 
took over the entire organization and staff 
of the Investment Managers Company and 
maintains the Irving Investors Management 
Company as a separate corporation. By 
means of this service the Irving Trust en- 
ables individuals, corporations or institutions 
to create, in effect, separate trusts for such 
portions of their resources as they wish to 
place under investment management. 
trusts are collectively administered as a 
Single well-diversified investment fund in 
Which each investor retains a clearly defined 
individual interest which he may _ readily 
Withdraw. Each year the investor receives 
4 separate report of his participation and 


These 
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the only compensation is a fixed management 
There are two forms of investment 
trusts. one providing for income and one for 
accumulation. 

The financial statement of the Irving Trust 
us of September 27th shows total resources of 
$723,197.537: deposits $527,061,849; capital 
$50,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$82, 749.955. 

Irving Trust Company announces the 
election of Sidney A. Mitchell,, vice-president 
of Bonbright & Company, Ine., to its board of 


fee. 


STAGGERING CLEARING HOUSE FIGURES 

Reflecting the increasing velocity of busi- 
and transmission of checks the New 
York Clearing House Association, in its an- 
nual report for the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30th, shows aggregate clearings for the 
year of $456,937,947,312, a net gain of $88,- 
020,290.766 over the previous year. Jackson 
IX. Reynolds, president of the First National 
Bank who is now in Baden-Baden represent- 
ing financial interests of this country in the 
organiation of the Bank for International 
Settlements, was elected president of the as- 
sociation and William C. Potter, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, was elected 
chairman of the Clearing House Committee. 


Hess 









































































































Won. C. PoTTER 


President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, who 
has been elected Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the New York Clearing House Association 
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| Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 





140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 








Goaiinned Steseniont, September i 1929 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
$484,475,162.62 
123,560,525.96 
17,076,515.49 
Other Securities 44,851,823.23 
Loans and Bills Purchased 1,023,921,065.93 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 186,439.99 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 8,594,933.42 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 125,971,233.29 
Real Estate 13,597,094.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable os 16,421,750.87 


$1,858 ,656,545.55 











LIABILITIES 
$90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 28,808,992.63 
$288,808,992.63 


Accrued Dividend 4,350,000.00 
Outstanding Foreign Bills Oy Ase 417,413.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc 29,409,649.20 
Agreements to Repurchase United States 
Securities Sold 9,187,035.86 
Acceptances ees 125,971,233.29 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 124,479,337.41 
i $1,197,588,575.54 
OE a 78,444,308.62 





1,276,032,884.16 
$1,858,656,545.55 
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New York 


Special Correspondence 
BREAK IN STOCK MARKET 

A sobering effect on speculative opinion 
was exerted by the downward movement in 
stock prices that gathered momentum in Sep- 
tember and culminated in a severe break in 
many issues in the present month. It is only 
natural that less optimistic opinions should 
now be expressed regarding the business out- 
look. The psychology of Wall Street has sel- 
dom, if ever, been so generally communicated 
to the public at large. But although indus- 
try and commerce are not uniformly san- 
guine, there is no evidence that a general 
slump is near at hand. We could have sev- 
eral months of gradual decline before there 
would be oceasion for alarm. 

It was to be expected that the expansion 
of fall trade would be somewhat less pro- 
nounced than usual, if only because of the 
unusually active Summer. Many leading 
heavy industries operated through the Sum- 
mer months with little or no seasonal let- 
down and thus considerably reduced their 
backlog of orders. Iron and steel plants and 
related lines particularly showed recessions, 
but have since made some recovery. The 
lighter industries continue to show increases 
over last year, and distributive trade has 
made gains, although these, too, are some- 
what smaller than in the immediately pre- 
ceding months. Tariff uncertainties do not 
improve business stability, but if they help 
in bringing about a breathing spell in the 
rush of progress, and give time for a better 
understanding of what is the wisest course 
for a creditor nation to pursue in its trade 
With debtor nations, the delay in enacting 
the new tariff is not to be lamented. 

The aggregate volume of business activity 
thus far during 1929 has been unusually 
great, resulting in large employment, in- 
creased industrial profits and augmented 
purchasing power.— (From current review by 
Irving Trust Company of New York.) 


.a director of the Chase National. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY DEPOSITS 
INCREASE $234,000,000 

A pronounced gain in deposits was made 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York during the three-months’ period between 
June and September 27th, amounting to $234,- 
123,000 and bringing total to $1,276,032,000, 
including outstanding checks of $78,444,000 
on date of filing latest report. Resources ag- 
eregate $1,858,656,545, an increase of $302,- 
645,000 over the June 29th return. Capital 
is $90,000,000; surplus $170,000,000 and un- 
divided profits $28,808,992, the latter showing 
increase of $2,390,925 during the three 
months under review. 


CHASE NATIONAL RESOURCES AT 
RECORD 


The highest record of resources shown by 
the Chase National Bank of New York was 
indicated in the October 4th statement, with 
aggregate of $1,539,092,095. This statement 
gives effect to the recent merger with the 
National Park Bank and represents an in- 
crease of $422,688,144 over the previous re- 
port of June 29th. Deposits during the same 
period increased $305,506,040 to total of 
$1,132.828,983, representing a substantial ad- 
dition to the deposits of $180,838,000 brought 
in by the Park merger. Capital of the Chase 
stands at $105,000,000 with surplus of like 
amount and with undivided profits repre- 
senting gain from $20,851,142 to $31,204,050. 
Capital funds of over $100,000,000 of the 
Chase Securities Corporation are not in- 
cluded in the bank statement. 

Ralph C. Holmes, president and director 
of the Texas Corporation, has been elected 
William 
F. Wilson, Robert M. Dunwoody and Esmond 
B. Gardner have been appointed trust officers. 


The National City Bank of New York has 


purchased two buildings at the southeast 
corner of 79th street and First avenue, which 
will be converted into banking quarters for 
a new branch to be opened in the spring. 
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CONVENIENT -- 


of Capital and Surplus. 
54 


2 
3. The yield is good—5% or 
4 


worry, no red tape. 


56 Nassau St., New York 


DIDAIODO OSS DOO SSN 


a 


| Buy Guaranteed Safety | SSS [5] 


More Than 
“Legal For Trustees” 
SAFE 


Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates, issued by the Lawyers Mortgage Company, 
are particularly suitable for trust funds, because: 


1. Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by $21,000,000 

- Sold in any amount—odd or even—from $100 up. Odd balances 
can be immediately and profitably invested. 

144% net rom date of payment. 

Interest checks are mailed every six months. 


Write for booklet T.M.C. giving full details 


| AWYERS MORTGAGE (0. 


R. M. HURD, President 
Capita’ and Surplus $21,000,000 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 386 Years of Operation and We Guarantee There Never Shall Be 


GUARANTEED 


No bother, no 


184 Montague St., Brooklyn 


BSOSS SSS ONS OOOO OOS SSS 


[33] NOOO QQ QQ QSOS 





INCREASED EARNINGS AT BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 

During the three months from June 29th 
to September 27th the undivided profits of the 
Bankers Trust Company show increase from 
$29,638,000 to $32,753,342 or a gain of $3,115,- 
000. Capital is $25,000,000 and surplus $50,- 
000,000, making total invested capital of 
$107,753,.342. Resources aggregate $685,941,- 
863 and deposits amount to $529,280,545. 


NOTABLE DEPOSIT INCREASE BY BANK 
OF NEW YORK & TRUST COMPANY 
An increase of over $60,000,000 in deposits 
since the June 29th report was shown in the 
September 27th financial statement of the 
sank of New York & Trust Company, bring- 
ing total to $141,047,950. During the same 
period aggregate resources increased from 
$116,840,000 to $177,017,320. Capital stock is 
$6,000,000: surplus $8,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $6,239,960, the latter figure showing 
increase of $411,000 since the June statement. 


The Industrial Trust Company is being 
organized in New York City with capital of 
$5,000,000 to locate in the vicinity of Pine 
and Nassau streets. 


EQUITABLE TRUST STATEMENT 
The first official statement issued by the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York fol- 
lowing Consummation of merger with the 
Senboard National Bank, shows aggregate re- 
of = $932,357,462 as compared 
SHK9,980,000 reported last June 29th. 
its total $750,252,332. Capital is $46,500,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits $45,238,511 
With $2,541,225 reserve for contingencies. The 
merger gives the Equitable Trust Company 
eight offices in New York City, besides foreign 
offices in London, Paris and Mexico City and 
district representatives in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Atlanta, Chicago and San Francisco. 
Announcement has been made of merger of 
former Seaboard midtown office at 20 East 
Forty-fifth street with the Forty-fifth Street 
Office of the Equitable at Madison avenue 
and 40th street. 

Charles A. Austin, president of the Equit- 
able Trust Company has been elected presi 
dent of the Equitable Banking Corporation, 
succeeding George Le Blane, who has become 
president of the Interstate Trust Company. 
S. Stern was elected vice-president. 

Ransom H. Skeen and William C. Hencly 
have been elected assistant treasurers. 
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SALMON P. CHASE ° Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


Permanent Trust Service 


Always on duty 


That National Banks have 
complete trust powers is 
not generally understood. 
The Federal Reserve Act 
(as amended in 1918) enables 
National Banks to exercise 
full fiduciary powers. 


- 





+ 


Through our Trust Depart- 
ment, we serve individuals as 
trustee, executor, administra- 
tor, guardian. We serve cor- 
porations as registrar and 
transfer agent of stocks and 
as trustee for bond issues. 


Large capital resources and a perpetual charter 


make for stability and permanence. 


THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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New Orleans 


XXXV 


Municipal Coal Tipple 


The Dock Board Coal Tipple, 
(pictured above) located on the 
Mississippi River, convenient to the 
New Orleans wharf system, and 
costing more than $1,000,000, has a 
storage capacity of 25,000 tons, is 
equipped to serve three ships si- 
multaneously, and can load 1,000 
tons per hour. This service natural- 
ly facilitates to a marked degree 

the shipping of the Port. 


Hibernia Bank ©& Trust Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


MERGER OF CORN EXCHANGE WITH 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 

The task of consolidating the Corn Ex- 
change Bank & Trust Company and its nu- 
merous branches with the National City Bank 
of New York is proceeding in due order. As 
pennant holder among American banks the 
National City reports under date of October 
4th aggregate assets of $1,946,224,561 and de- 
posits of $1,422,356,946. The Corn Exchange 
Bank & Trust Company, on the eve of physi- 
cal merger, reports under date of September 
27th resources of $310,786,271 and deposits 
of $272,570,575. On the basis of these state- 
ments the indicated resources of the merging 
institutions aggregate $2,257,010,000. As an 
affiliation of the National City the City 
Farmers Trust Company reports assets of 
$86,125,973, bringing combined resources to 
$2,343,135,000. Capital of the City National 
is $110,000,000; surplus $110,000,000 and un- 
divided profits $18,516,930. The City Bank 
Farmers reports combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $21,093,000 and the 
Corn Exchange $34,904,000. When the latest 
merger is completed the National City will 
have 201 branches of which 103 are located 
in Greater New York. 


Guaranteed 


Safety and 
Liberal Yield 


Every Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: 


A strong guarantee as to princi- 
pal and interest.—Legal for trust 
funds.— Independently trusteed 
by a large bank or trust company. 
Secured by a closed first mortgage 
on income-earning real estate in 
leading American cities.—Yield 
54% to 6%. 


Make these strict requirements your 
own investment standards. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 





CHANGE IN TREASURERSHIP OF TITLE 
GUARANTEE & TRUST COMPANY 

Clarence C. Harmstad, who has been for 
some thirty years conencted with the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company and for the 
last ten years its treasurer, has resigned the 
position to lighten his responsibilities and 
give him more time for attention to his 
personal affairs. Loren H. Rockwell, who has 
been assistant treasurer has been elected 
treasurer, succeeding Mr. Harmstad. 

The banking business of the Title Guaran- 
tee and Trust Company has been under Mr. 
Harmstad’s direction and has grown in size 
and profits under his management. His 
judgment on credits, on investments and on 
financial questions, generally, has been ad- 
mirable, and the trustees in accepting his 
resignation, tendered to him their apprecia- 
tion and thanks for his long and faithful 
service to the company. 


During the first nine months of 1929 ap- 
propriations of income authorized by the 
distribution committee of the New York 
Community Trust from trust funds held for 
charitable purposes by member trustees to- 
taled $113,224.70, as compared with $54,058 
for the same period last year. 
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THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 


Total Resources - - $34,000,000 


CENTRAL HANOVER DEPOSIT GAINS 

An increase of $66,000,000 in deposits since 
last June is indicated in the September 27th 
statement of the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, making total 
deposits of $529,534,098. Resources total 
$677,970,578, an increase of $74,000,000. Capi- 
tal is $21,000,000; surplus $60,000,000 and 
undivided profits $19,083,834. 


MOUNT VERNON TRUST COMPANY 

Substantial gains are registered in the 
September 27th financial statement of the 
Mount Vernon Trust Company, one of the 
outstanding financial institutions in West- 
chester County, New York. ‘Total resources 
amount to $24,086,161; deposits, $21,308,467 ; 
capital, $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,412,438. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
MAKES NOTABLE RECORD 

Barely a year in existence the Commercial 
National Bank & Trust Company of New 
York shows an accumulation of $129,313,518 
in resources and of $94,711,000 in deposits. 
This represents a gain of over $32,000,000 in 
resources since June and of over $18,000,000 
in deposits. Capital is $7,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $8,416,717. 


The Discount Corporation of New York 
reports assets of $341,330,340 with $224,730,- 
322 acceptances discounted and $114,218,563 
United States Government securities and 
bought under resale agreement. Capital is 


$5,000,000; surplus, 2,500,000, and undivided © 


profits, $934,651. 


John E. Bierwirth, formerly vice-president 
of the Thompson-Starrett Company, has been 
elected a vice-president of the New York 
Trust Company. Eric J. Gluckstadt, former- 
ly assistant treasurer, was appointed an as- 
sistant vice-president. 


SIGNIFICANT 
——THE NAMES OF 
BANKS WHICH USE 
THIS PAPER . ¢ - 


Side by side in the sample book of checks 
made on La Monte National Safety Paper 


you will find the names of nationally 


known banks in allsections of the country. 


Significant — because it shows that 
National Safety Paper is as valuable and 
worth while in Atlanta or San Francisco 
as itis in New York or Pittsburgh. Dignity 
— impressiveness— safety—these make 
National Safety Paper the standard in 
check papers. 

Compare your own checks with the 
samples in this little book —which is 
yours for the asking. George La Monte 
& Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


FREE—An unusual sample book of checks,17-L, 
made on La Monte National Safety Paper. 
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AS MC} Y 


NEW YORK 


A BANKING SERVICE of world wide 


scope through a system of carefully selected 


correspondents composed of the world’s leading 


banks. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ESTABLISHED 


1812 


She BANK AMERICA 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 70 MILLION DOLLARS 


TRUSTEE UNDER BOND ISSUES 





ELECTED PRESIDENT OF CHEMICAL NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATES, INC. 

LeRoy W. Campbell, who for the past five 
years has been president of the City Bank 
& Trust Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 
has been elected president of Chemical Na- 
tional Associates, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company of New 
York, succeeding Percy H. Johnston, who 
hecomes chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Campbell resigns his post as president of 
the City Bank & Trust Company, but will 
remain a director of that institution and 
chairman of the Investment Committee of 
the Bank and the City Company of Hart- 
ford. He is also a director of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of 
saltimore, and many other corporations. 

Mr. Campbell has had a rapid rise in the 
banking profession. In 1907 he joined an in- 
vestment brokerage house and remained with 
them for fourteen years, holding various 
positions and managing at various times their 
branch offices in Hartford, Boston, Cleveland 
and Chicago. He enjoys an extensive ac- 
quaintance among the bankers in the East 
and Central West. Mr. Campbell joined the 
City Bank & Trust Company in 1921. In 


TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 


September of that year he was elected vice- 
president and succeeded to the presidency in 
1924 at the age of thirty-one, 

Associated with Mr. Campbell in the man 
agement of Chemical National Associates, 
Inc., will be Percy H. Johnston, chairman of 
the board; N. Baxter Jackson, vice-president ; 
Joseph A. Bower, vice-president, and Gilbert 
Yates, secretary-treasurer. 


DEPOSIT GAINS AT UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANY 

Deposits of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York increased from $57,784,000 
to $75,335,000 during the third quarter of 
this year, as shown by the September 27th 
financial statement. Resources increased 
from $85,145,000 to $103,059,272. Capital is 
$2,000,000 ; surplus $20,000,000, and undivided 
profits $4,186,570. 


The Borough Hall Office of the Irving 
Trust Company of New York, which has 
been located for many years at 350 Fulton 
street in the borough of Brooklyn, has been 
moved to attractive new quarters in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. George W. 
Berry is manager of the office. 
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C. ALISON SCULLY ELECTED VICE-PRESI- 
DENT IN MANHATTAN BANK 

C. Alison Scully, who established and de- 
veloped the trust department of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York up to the 
time of its merger with the Guaranty Trust 
Company, has been elected vice-president of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company in 
charge of trust department activities. 

Mr. Scully was born October 17, 1887 in 
Pittsburgh. He attended Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia and received the de- 
grees of B.S. and L.L.B. from the University 
of Pennsylvania. During 1912 to 1917 he 
engaged in the practice of law. When this 
country entered the war, Mr. Scully joined 
the Second Officers’ Training Camps at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., and was captain and adju- 
tant of the 51st Infantry, Sixth Division of 
the American Expeditionary Force. He was 
also attached to courier service in connec- 
tion with the Peace Commission in Paris. 

In 1920 Mr. Seully became trust officer of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia and in 1923 became associated with 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York 
as second vice-president in charge of the 
trust department. In 1926 he was elected 
vice-president and continued in that office 
until April, 1926, when the Commerce was 
merged with the Guaranty Trust Company. 


C. ALISON SCULLY 


PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City’s Newest 
Boardwalk Hotel 


Offers for the Fall and 


Winter Season 


Single Rooms with Bath— 
From $28.00 weekly European Plan 
Or $49.00 weekly American Plan 


Double Rooms with Bath— 
From $42.00 weekly European Plan 
Or $84.00 weekly American Plan 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Marine Sun Deck-Concert Orchestra 


CxS 


Under the Management of 
Charles D. Boughton 
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RELIABLE AND SPEEDY SERVICE ON 
COURT DECISIONS 

With the United States Supreme Court and 
the numerous Federal and state courts re- 
suming their terms, there is the prospect of 
counfless court decisions affecting corpora- 
tion, fiduciary and financial interests. To 
keep abreast with new laws, new interpreta- 
tions and rulings is a task which would 
overwhelm the average lawyer and trust offi- 
cer, were it not for such speedy, reliable and 
well collated services as rendered by the Cor- 
peration Trust Company of New York and 
its loose-leaf service division, the Commerce 
Clearing House, Ine. The latter announces 
a further broadening of its services and 
equipment by recent purchase of the Court 
Decisions Reporting Corporation, Cowan’s 
Manual of Securities Laws and service, 
Massachusetts Tax Service and Wisconsin 
Tax Service. 

The Corporation Trust Company also an- 
nounces the opening of an office in Cincinnati 
in charge of James H. Aupke. This makes 
a total of twenty-one offices which the Cor- 
poration Trust Company conducts in various 
cities of the country. 


COMBINING LEGAL AND FIDUCIARY 
EXPERIENCE 

One way to bring about genuine coordina- 
tion between lawyers and trust companies 
is that successfully adopted by the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company. Two recently 
issued booklets by this company indicate 
how that cooperation is brought about. One 
contains suggestions for the drafting of wills 
and the other suggestions for drafting living 
trust agreements, including life insurance 
trusts. Instead of being designed as stand- 
ardized documents or to encourage laymen 
to draw their own wills, the suggestions are 
in such form that they can only be used by 
lawyers who appreciate having at their 
command the matured experience of a trust 
company in the handling of trusts and es- 
tates. The suggestions are based upon ques- 
tions and points regarding which lawyers 
are desirous of getting tested information. 
In the booklet containing suggestions as to 
drawing wills special reference is made to 
provisions which will convey broad, clear and 
ample powers to the trustee in order to 
handle estates most efficiently. 

The experience of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company in assisting members of the 
bar in drafting certain clauses in wills and 
trust instruments, has shown that lawyers 
welcome such cooperation which has no 
suggestion of “legal practice.” 
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The Schenectady 


Trust Company 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits............... 
Deposits 


$750,000.00 
1,408,742.00 
19,295,003.00 


OFFICERS 


BT, 35, TRORMDMIAN 6 ons n5ss sno sascccnccst VOOM 
EpwWaARD T. RICE......Vice-president and Secretary 
J. J. BARRINGER... ..Vice-president and Treasurer 
WILLARD D. WeEMPLE.Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treas. 
LAURENCE G. MAGNER.AsSst. Sec’y an! Asst. Treas. 
W. SHELDON GIFFORD........Assistant Treasurer 
JouHN G. NASHOLDS...........Assistant Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


J. R. Lovejoy 

J. R. Margarvey 

Francis C. Pratt 

Edward T. Rice 

E. Wilbur Rice, Jr. 

Charles S. Ruffner 

Everett Smith 

E. MacD. Stanton 

David A. Ter Bush 

Addison Keck W. W. Wemple 

Austin N. Liecty Edward C. Whitmyer 
W. H. Wright 


J. J. Barringer 
John G. Barry 
H. B. Boardman 
G. E. Emmons 
James P. Felton 
Daniel F. Flinn 
James M. Gaffers 
John G. Green 
A. H. Jackson 


Largest Trust Company in the 
Mohawk Valley 





FREDERICK J. HORNE 

Associates and many friends in banking 
circles mourn the recent death of Frederick 
J. Horne, vice-president of the New York 
Trust Company who passed away while in 
San Francisco on a business trip. He was 
one of the oldest in point of years of service 
on the executive staff of the New York Trust 
Company, having entered the employ of that 
institution in 1892 and becoming a _ vice- 
president in 1909. 


Mr. Horne will be remembered by all who 
came in personal or business contact with 
him for his unfailing courtesy and friendli- 
ness. He was born in Wolfeboro, N. H., in 
1869 and as a young man began his banking 
career at the National Bank of Wolfeboro. 
When he came to New York he was with the 
Hanover National Bank for a few years be- 
fore he entered the employ of the New York 
Trust Company, then known as the New 
York Security and Trust Company. During 
the World War he was associated with the 
office of the Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. Horne was treasurer of the South Side 
Hospital and a trustee of the United Hos- 
pital fund. He is survived by his widow, 
a brother and two sisters. 
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SUBSTANTIAL GAINS BY NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 

The September 27th financial statement 
of the New York Trust Company shows in- 
erease of over $46,000,000 in deposits as 
compared with statement of June 29th and 
bringing total to $254,702,000. Resources 
during the same period have increased from 
$295,201,000 to $348,969,088. Among resources 
are cash on hand, in Federal Reserve and 
due from other banks of $115,581,000; United 
States Government, state and municipal 
bonds, $12,320,769; other bonds and securi- 
ties, $12,460,526; loans and bills purchased, 
$162,757,477; acceptances and letters of 
eredit, $37,148,609. Capital is $12,500,000; 
surplus, $25,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$9,047,666, the latter item showing increase 
of nearly $1,000,000 since last June. 

EXCELLENT EARNINGS BY FULTON 

TRUST COMPANY 

The last quarter has been one of the most 
profitable in the experience of the Fulton 
Trust Company of New York. The Septem- 
ber 27th financial statement gives effect to 
the recent increase in capital from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000 and additions to surplus now 
amounting to $2,000,000 and with undivided 
profits of $1,491,819, making total invested 
eapital of $5,491,819 as compared with 
$2,782,000 reported June 29th. sanking re- 
sources total $20,794,682 and deposits $15.,- 
211,994. 


WELL EARNED RETIREMENT OF O. M. 
JEFFORDS 

One of the most popular members of the 
New York banking fraternity, O. M. Jeffords, 
who was associated for more than thirty- 
seven years with the Seaboard National 
Bank, has retired from active service. At the 
age of seventy-five years he enjoys the best 
of health and looks forward to many years 
of rest and recreation. He joined the Sea- 
board staff in 1892 and became chief clerk 
and later assistant cashier in 1907. When 
the Seaboard was merged recently with the 
Equitable Trust Company, Mr. Jeffords was 
appointed assistant treasurer, from which 
office he now retires. 


James P. Warburg, president of the Inter- 
national Manhattan Company, Inc., has been 
elected a director of Second nternational Se- 
curities Corporation. 

Howard Burdick, assistant vice-president 
of the Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
has been elected a director of the Lafayette 
National Bank of Brooklyn. 


COMPANIES 


Cities Service petroleum products 

are marketed through the organt- 

zation’s own stations in 26 
states and Canada 


$1000 Invested in 
Cities Service 


Common Stock 


On January 1, 1911— 

Would now amount to $69,260 
On January |, 1924— 

Would now amount to $13,480 
On January |, 1929— 

Would now amount to $2,760 


These amounts include stock 
dividends paid but do not include 
cash dividends. 


This increase in value reflects 
the rapid growth of Cities Service 
Company, now among the ten 
largest industrial organizations 
in the country. 


Write for further information 


about the investment possi- 
bilities of this 18-year-old 
security. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street () New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


(347C-34) 
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CHATHAM PHENIX- NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

An increase of $3,718,000 in deposits since 
the last June return is shown in the October 
4th financial statement of the Chatham Phe- 
nix National Bank & Trust Company of New 
York, bringing total to $240,819,151. Re- 
sources aggregate $326,185,625. Capital is 
$13,500,000: surplus and undivided profits 
$16,680,475. 

The board of directors of Chatham Phenix 
Allied Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, at its organization meeting elected the 
following officers: Louis G. Kauffman, chair- 
man: Samuel McRoberts, president ; Howard 
G. Keogh, vice-president and secretary; and 
Alton F. Gillmore, treasurer. The board 
named an executive committee consisting of 
Rollin C, Bortle, Ellis P. Earle. Richard H. 
Higgins. Louis G. Kaufman and Samuel Me- 
Roberts. 


The Continental Bank of New York, which 
eaters to New York Stock Exchange and 
“curb” firms, has decided to take on trust 
functions and change its title to Continen- 
tal Bank & Trust Company. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


ROLLIN P. GRANT RETIRES FROM 
ACTIVE BANKING 

Rollin P. Grant, vice-chairman of the Irv- 
ing Trust Company of New York and head 
of that company’s out-of-town office, was the 
guest of business associates at a recent testi- 
monial dinner at the Union League Club, 
marking his retirement from active banking 
after a career of over forty years. Mr. Grant 
relinquished his duties on October 5th, the 
thirty-first anniversary of his association 
with the Irving. He has taken this step to 
be relieved of the exacting duties involved 
in directing the company’s relations with 
customers throughout the United States out- 
side New York City. Freedom from these re- 
sponsibilities will enable him to give more 
time to personal affairs and to continue his 
association with a number of important cor- 
porations. He will remain, however, a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the Irving, which 
counsels with the management in handling 
the business of the company’s out-of-town 
clients. George F. Gentes, for a number of 


years a vice-president of the Irving and * 


member of its board of directors, will 


suc- 


ceed to Mr. Grant’s position as head of the 
out-of-town office. 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
American Trust Co 
Anglo-South American Trust Co 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co 1,500,000 
ee st € ee a ee 25,000,000 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co 6,000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co............... 1,550,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co 8,000,000 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. . .21,000,000 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co............ 15,000,000 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co 10,000,000 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co...... 12,100,000 
Corporation Trust Co 500,000 
County Trust Co 4,000,000 
Empire Trust Co 6,000,000 
Equitable Trust Co 46,500,000 
Fidelity Trust Co 4,000,000 
I ca 14 igo apres: wieis Stes hw 2,000,000 
Guaranty Trust Co 90,000,000 
International Accept. Trust Co......... 1,000,000 
International Germanic Trust Co....... 3,200,000 
Interstate Trust Co 7,188,700 
Irving Trust Co 50,000,000 
Kings County Trust Co 500,000 
Lawyers Trust 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co.............. 27,500,000 
Midwood Trust Co 1,000,000 
NNO BERN SEUINE GOO... oc i sa seecencces 2,000,000 
New York Trust Co 12,500,000 
OES EE nr eee 2,000,000 
Times Square Trust Co 2,000,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust 10,000,000 
United States Trust Co 2,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Sept. 27, 1929 
$6,303,500 

$01,600 
2,235,100 
2,000,000 
82,753,300 
14,240,000 
1,377,100 
23,115,700 
79,033,800 
21,317,400 
11,093,900 
22,804.200 
196,500 
4,807 400 
9,440,900 
45,238,500 
4,007,700 
3,491,800 
198,809,000 
1,660,900 
5,085,900 
3,311,000 
82,750,000 
6,237,900 
4,508,200 
57,958,300 
600,600 
1,893,600 
34,047,700 
1,048,300 
539,200 
24,498,700 
24,186,600 


Deposits, 


Sept. 27, 1929 


$48,996,100 
10,683,800 
22,214,100 
12,922,400 
529,296,700 
141,048,000 
25,106,400 
114,328,300 
529,534,000 
254,552,800 
63,249,600 
272,570,500 
128,100 
26,514,900 
78,525,700 
750,252,300 
55,984,500 
15,199,200 

1 ,268,630,500 
14,441,900 
17,029,500 
64,672,500 
514,544,200 
24,351,000 
22,281,400 
385,109,200 
10,607,300 
10,566,000 
254,781,700 
4,223,200 
4,635,700 
43,252,200 
75,335,100 


Par 
100 


“10 


100 
20 
100 
20 
10 
100 
20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
10 
100 
100 
10 
20 
10 
100 
100 
25 
100 
100 
25 
100 
100 
20 
100 


Bid 


438 
84 
242 
1030 
95 
1420 
497 
129 
447 
460 
585 
740 
74 
690 
1155 


91 
69 

91 
3500 


270 
375 
400 
435 
195 
130 
190 


Asked 


440 
86 
247 
1060 
105 
1430 
502 


v= 
453 
475 


595 


3700 
274 
395 
420 
440 
210 
140 
195 

4700 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


ORGANIZATION OF CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Organization of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Philadelphia, the prelimin- 
aries-of which were conducted last May, has 
been completed with adoption of articles of 
association and election of officers and stand- 
ing committees. The prime objective is to 
bring all local trust companies and banks 
actively engaged in trust work, to discuss 
matters of mutual interest and to solidify 
sentiment on sound administration as well as 
desirable legislation. The move also evi- 
dences a commendable willingness on the 
part of the more experienced corporate fidu- 
ciaries to place their advice and methods 
at the disposal of those institutions which 
are not so far advanced in the field. 

The officers of the new association are: 
President, (. W. Fenninger, vice-president, 
Provident Trust Company: Vice-presidenc 
Frank G. Sayre, vice-president of The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities; Secretary-treasurer, 
Robert U. Frey of The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. 

The executive committee consists of the 
following: Kenneth B. Crawford, Northern 
Trust Company; Thomas E. Shipley. Ger- 
mantown Trust Company; Edgar W. Free- 
man, Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust 
Company; Charles Osborne, United Security 
Life Insurance & Trust Company: Jonathan 
M. Steere, Girard Trust Company: Nelson 
C. Denney, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany. 

The committee on meetings is composed of 
the following: Jonathan M. Steere. chairman. 
United Security Life Insurance & Trust 
Company; A. King Dickson, Real Estate- 
Land Title & Trust Company; William A. 
David, The Pennsylvania Company; John C. 
Knox, National Bank of Germantown; Ed- 
ward C. Bell, Parkway Trust Company; and 
Harry A. Mankin 9th Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. 

The legislative committee is composed of 
the following: Jonathan M. Steere, chairman, 
Girard Trust Company, Jay Gates, The Penn- 
Sylvania Company; Lee Sowden, North Phil- 
adelphia Trust Company; William G. Little- 
ton, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company; 
and Thomas E. Shipley, Germantown Trust 
Company. 


ROUND TABLE ON PERSONAL AND BUSI- 
NESS LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Exemplifying the rapidly growing cooper- 
ative relationship that has developed between 
banks, trust companies and life underwriters, 
the joint educational committees of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of Philadel- 
phia and the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, have arranged another 
Life Trust Round Table which comprehends 
a course of ten weekly lectures. The course 
will be under the direction of Dr. John 
Alford Stevenson and the members of the 
faculty is made up of the following: Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, Dean of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters; Frank G. Sayre, 
vice-president of The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany; Carl W. Fenninger, vice-president of 
the Provident Trust Company; Leon G. Si- 
mon, Harvey Weeks of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, New York; Gil- 
bert T. Stephenson, vice-president and trust 
officer, Equitable Trust Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; A. Alison Seully, vice-president. 
Bank of the Manhattan Company of New 
York; Robert Dechert, vice-president and 
counsel of Penn Mutual Insurance Company : 
A. Rushtown Allen, of the Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and Edward J. 
McMahon, insurance trust officer, Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. 

The course of lectures was inaugurated 
October 7th with Dr. S. S. Huebner dis- 
cussing “Economic Concepts of Life Insur- 
ance” and Frank G. Sayre discussing “Origin 
of Trusts and Property. 


ELECTED SECRETARY OF GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


Kdward T. Stuart, assistant treasurer of 
the Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
has been elected secretary of the company 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Samuel W. Morris, who desired to be re- 
lieved of his official duties to devote more 
time to his personal affairs. Mr. Morris’ 
connection with the company extended over 
a period of 35 years. William R. Jones, 
manager of the service department of the 
company, was elected assistant treasurer. 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST CO. 

Trust funds aggregating $784,169,919 are 
shown in the latest financial statement of the 
Fidelityv-Philadelphia Trust Company, with 
corporate trusts of $901,162,270. Banking re- 
sources amount to $122,712,706; deposits, $76.- 
000,877 ; capital $6,700,000; surplus $21,000.- 
000 and undivided profits $5,359,161. 
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NEW INVESTMENT AGENCY SERVICE 
PROVIDED BY GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia announces the establishment of a so- 
called Investment Agency Service which not 
only embodies the best features of the “in- 
vestment trust’ principle, but goes a step 
further in modifying or adapting the serv- 
ice to the individual’s particular needs. It 
provides for a complete analysis of the cus- 
tomer’s present securities; a definite in- 
vestment plan based on impartial advice; 
continuous supervision of investments with 
recommendations for changes to meet chang- 
ing conditions; safekeeping of securities and 
all details of investment management. 

The service is designed to be of particular 
value to those who are not only holders of 
bonds but who wish to participate in the 
future development of sound commercial and 
industrial enterprises as stockholders. Tv 
secure the best available service the Girard 
Trust Company has also arranged for its 
clients to have the assistance of one of 
America’s leading firms of investment coun- 
selors. These counselors base their recom- 
mendations not only on the statistical find- 
ings of their own and other research organi- 
zations, but also on confidential reports from 


the directing heads of the many industries. 
The primary object of this service is not 
to secure speculative profits for the investor, 
but to keep the major portion of his holdings 
in a properly diversified list of securities 
of companies chosen not only for their past 


records and their possibilities of future 
growth, but also for their ability to withstand 
periods of financial strain. 


VIOLATES LAW AGAINST 
ACCUMULATIONS 

The Orphans Court of Montgomery County, 
Pa., has rendered a decision in Wentz’s Es- 
tate, holding that a clause inserted in a 
will providing that all stock dividends shall 
be added to principal, violates Section 9 
of the Act of April 18, 1853, Pennsylvania 
laws J 503, forbidding the accumulations of 
income. This clause has frequently been 
inserted in wills and deeds of trust in Penn- 
sylvania, but most often with the reservation 
that since the point has not been decided, 
that such provision might violate the law 
against accumulations. This decision pre- 
sents some added problems for Pennsylvania 
fiduciaries in view of the fact that in past 
years, under provisions of this sort sub- 
stantial stock dividends may have been kept 
in a good many estates. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


WE KNOW 
PITTSBURGH 


The merger of the Peoples Savings 
and Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
and the Pittsburg Trust Company 
gives to the consolidated institution 
—known as 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST COMPANY 


resources of over $80,000,000, with a 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profit account of more than 
$19,800,000. 


Correspondence invited concerning any 
phase of the Pittsburgh situation. 


PEOPLES - PITTSBURGH 
TRUST COMPANY 


Fourth Avenue and Wood Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Oldest Trust Company in Pittsburgh 
EsTABLISHED 1867 


INTEGRITY TRUST CONTINUES 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 

The Integrity Trust Company of Philade!- 
phia is rapidly ,acquiring jarger stature 
and a commanding position among that city’s 
institutions of financial and fiduciary service. 
All arrangements were recently completed 
and its “positions consolidated” following 
absorptions during the current year of the 
Columbia Avenue Trust Company, Tenth Na- 
tional Bank and the West Philadelphia Title 
and Trust Company. The Integrity organiza- 
tion now embraces six most favorably lo- 
cated offices, all of which are equipped for 
banking, fiduciary and title facilities. 

The latest announcement by the Integrity 
management, of which Walter K. Hardt is the 
energetic president, relates to completion of 
plans for the construction of a new eight 
story bank and office building at the south- 
east corner of Broad Street and Columbia 
Avenue, the first floor and basement of which 
will accomodate the uptown branch office of 
the company. The plans are by Paul Gret, 
the well known Philadelphia architect, and 
eall for a combination bank and office build- 
ing with a frontage of 55 feet on Broad 
and depth of 100 feet on Columbia avenue. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


500,000 
Central Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
CSCRQTINIL CE WUABG NCOs obs wove bos 5 boo 5-55 3 as are 9 
Continental Equitable 1,000,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co............ 6,700,000 
Frankford Trust Co 500,000 
Franklin Trust Co 3,000,000 
oe, ae | es eee 1,231,150 
ASO BOUIN CD: 6 hoc ss oewancdas ss she ee eee 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings.......... 700,000 
Egy Lo a ee 1,250,000 
Kensington Trust 500,000 
Drarket St. Title @& Trust... 5... sc. as«. Ly ZOO000 
Ninth Bank and Trust.... 1,375,000 
North Philadelphia Trust 500,000 
apt a RR Sea aS ae ee nee 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 
Penna Co. for Insurances................. 6,500,000 
PPOOPVEEROING SORTING = 65.5.4 ooce:< Sb) gcccon: 5 acd 0'o ig 9 0 4, ORO 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust......... 7,500,000 
PES OE TAS 9): nme ate Ct 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust............. 1,000,000 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
The Philadelphia National Bank, as the 
largest bank in Pennsylvania, reports aggre- 
gate resources of $341,794,529, including U. 8. 
bonds and certificates, $25,781,999; loans, 
discounts and other investments, $213,195,- 
706; cash and = reserve, $19,023,654; ex- 
changes, $21,528,445; due from banks, $38,- 
230,959; letters of credit and acceptances, 
$23,101,780. Deposits total $238,413,632. Capi- 
tal is $14,000,000; surplus and net profits, 
$39,435,148. 


ASSTISTANT SECRETARY OF FIDELITY 

PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 

IF. Travis Coxe, who has been safe super- 
intendent of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
elected assistant secretary of the company. 
As assistant secretary he will continue in 
charge of the safe deposit department. Mr. 
Coxe is president of the Pennsylvania State 
Safe Deposit Association. 


MERGER OF COLONIAL AND BELMONT 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Directors of the Colonial Trust Company 
and the Belmont Trust Company of Philadel-— 
phia have recommended the terms of merger 
between these two institutions, representing 
aggregate resources of about $54,000,000, 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$12,000,000. William Fulton Kurtz, presi- 
dent of the Colonial Trust Company will be 


president of the consolidated institution. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 29, 
1929 

$781,976 
783,538 
1,962,160 
7,675,832 
3,034,719 
26,035,828 
2,079,137 
7,908,082 
2,942,853 
16,686,815 
3,473,225 
7,381,997 
1,575,773 
2,537,765 
3,225,366 
1,442,952 
3,950,627 
1,776,409 
31,119,488 
16,881,627 
16,519,288 
2,626,443 
1,233,523 


Deposits 
June 29, 
1929 
$4,051,526 
4,874,809 
11,078,752 
32,869,097 
17,371,528 
81,820,364 
10,841,295 
37,650,461 
24,176,800 
50,733,169 
12,521,204 
33,362,242 
14,187,159 
14,265,034 
26,636,551 
9,663,285 
13,888,954 
11,043,674 
111,285,899 
26,116,160 
45,668,347 
6,260,888 
7,581,654 


Par 
Value 
100 

50 
50 
50 
5 
100 
50 
10 
10 
10 
50 
10 
50 
50 
10 
50 
100 
10 
10 
100 
10 
100 
100 


Last 
Sale 
185 
2261 
246 
320 
45 
909 
490 
69 
78 
20314 
555 
163 
440 
65014 
60 
526 
1415 
236 
144 
810 
62% 
35514 


O7K 


ofa 


Date of 
Sale 
10- 9-29 
2— 6-29 
3-20-29 
10— 9-29 
7-24-29 
6-26-29 
6-26-29 
10-— 9-29 
10- 2-29 
9-25-29 
9-11-29 
10- 2-29 
10-— 2-29 
1— 6-29 
10-— 9-29 
3-13-29 
7-17-29 
8- 7-29 
9-18-29 
10- 9-29 
10- 9-29 
3-20-29 
10-24-28 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 
Dr. Arthur Allen Mitten has been elected 


chairman 


of the 


Mitten Management, 


father, Thomas 
drowned recently 


county. 


board 


Inc., 


his 


and president of 


to succeed his 


Eugene Mitten, 
at 


estate 


who was 
in Pike 


Appointment of Brig. Gen. Cyrus S. Rad- 
ford of the United States Marine Corps as 
vice-president of the 
pany of Philadelphia, has been announced 
by Samuel H. Barker, president of the com- 


pany. 


Bankers 


Trust Com- 


John C. Martin has been elected a director 


of the Philadelphia National Bank. 


Charter has been granted to the American 
Title Company, a subsidiary of the Central 
National Securities Company, which will take 
over the title business formerly handled by 
the American Bank and Trust Company. 

A. G. B. Steel has been elected vice-presi- 


dent of the 


Tradesmen’s 


National Bank & 


Trust Company of Philadelphia in charge of 
Shepard, trust 
officer of the company, has resigned to en- 
gage in practice of law. 

Merger plans have been approved to unite 
the Aldine Trust Company and the Lancas- 


trust department. 


ter Avenue 
Philadelphia, 


$9,000,000. 
dent. 


Title and 
having combined 


Jesse 


S. 


Trust Company of 
deposits of 


Allen M. Matthews will be presi- 


The Third National Bank of Seranton, Pa. 
has received authority to exercise trust func- 
tions, and change its title to Third National 


Bank and Trust Company. 





Boston 


Special Correspondence 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKERS ASK PER- 
MISSION TO INVEST IN STOCKS 


s3ecoming more and more restive under 
the withdrawal of deposits for investment 
in stocks, the mutual savings bankers of 
Massachusetts, at their recent annual con- 
vention at Lenox, passed a resolution advo- 
eating legislation which would enable sav- 
ings banks to invest funds in common stocks. 
A committee of fifteen members of the Sav- 
ings Bank Association of Massachusetts has 
been authorized to study the situation and 
recommend legislation which will place sav- 
ings banks on a par with commercial banks 
and trust companies in giving depositors the 
benefit of larger return derived from invest- 
ment in selected and sound common stocks. 

The savings bankers direct attention to 
the Massachusetts rule governing investment 
of trust funds and which permits trustees 
to invest funds in stocks. On the other hand, 
the mutual savings banks of this common- 
wealth have been handicapped in securing 
larger returns for depositors by antiquated 
laws which take no account of changing 
investment conditions. The resolution call- 
ing for legislation to broaden the field of 
savings banks investments to embrace com- 
mon stocks, was presented at the Lenox con- 
vention by Wilmott Evans, president of the 
Boston Five Cent Savings Bank, who spoke 
in support of his resolution as follows: 

“Millions of dollars in private trusts have 
been safely handled under the legal princi- 
ples of trust investment. Savings in com- 
mercial institutions are permitted to be in- 
vested in a more flexible manner than those 
in savings banks. Trusts in the trust depart- 
ments of our large commercial banks are in- 
vested in an intelligent and advantageous 
manner. The result is that the beneficiaries 
get a greater return and in a well managed 
trust under normal conditions, the principal 
should double every ten years. 

“What is true of private trusts is true of 
investment trusts. Is it any wonder that 
money is withdrawn from the savings banks 
and put into more lucrative channels? In 
the savings banks the principal is secure, 
but cannot increase; and the depositor re- 
ceives only about half of the return which he 
would get otherwise. Every day savings 
bank accounts are being withdrawn and in- 
vested in common stocks. Who ean say that 
the depositor should not choose his invest- 
ments?” 
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Capital 


$3,000,000 $3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 
in handling Boston 


and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Fores, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System 





NEW ENGLAND’S ECONOMIC 
RENAISSANCE 

In anticipation of the forthcoming confer 
ence of the New England Economic Council, 
President Redfield Proctor and former Gov- 
ernor of Vermont, reviews the satisfactory 
results of cooperative effort among New Eng- 
land’s foremost industrial, financial and busi- 
ness interests since the Council was created 
four years ago. He says: 

“Our strongest institutions are now adver: 
tising New England as a land of opportunity 
and a favored location for sound business 
enterprise. Former New Englanders and 
sons of New Englanders are now seeking to 
return to us, and more people and more in- 
dustries are coming to New England from 
other states than are leaving New England 
to live elsewhere. Our neighbors are aware. 
as we ourselves are, of a new spirit of enter- 
prise and achievement throughout these six 
states and in hundreds of our communities.” 


Old Colony Trust Associates, an affiliation 
of the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston. 
is negotiating for purchase of upwards of 


51 per cent of the capital stock of the 
Appleton National Bank of Lowell, Mass. 
The terms provide that the Lowell bank will 
retain its identity and personnel. 
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Suepls 2 wt lel 
Undivided Profits . . 


Resources ... . 


Capital Stock . . . 


(From Report of Condition, October 4, 1929) 


You are cordially invited to use Central Trust Company of 
Illinois as a Chicago office for your bank at all times. 
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. $12,000,000 
8,000,000 


. 2 «~~ 3,108,916 
. . « 183,829,941 


It will 


give you the same services you would expect if you maintained 


CELEBRATING TERCENTENARY OF 
FOUNDING OF MASSACUSETTS 
COMMONWEALTH 


Patriotic and other public-spirited organi- 
zations in Massachusetts are engaged in elab- 
orate plans to celebrate the tercentenary an- 
niversary of the establishment of that com- 
monwealth as a self-governing body. The 
Massachusetts charter which bears the date 
of March 4, 1629, was brought to New Eng- 
land in 1630 by John Winthrop, the first 
governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
It was this charter which marked the es- 
tablishment of independent civil government 
in America and served as a model for state 
constitutions adopted by most of the original 
thirteen colonies at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. Many fundamentals of American gov- 
ernment and education are also traced to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, including the 
town meeting, the public school system and 
founding of the first American university. 

The tercentenary celebration will center 
also largely upon tribute to the memory of 
John Winthrop, whose name stands out fore- 
most as first governor and leader of the 
Puritan colony for nineteen years. The char- 
acter and notable career of John Winthrop 
ire interestingly set forth in a booklet pub- 





your own office on LaSalle Street. 


lished in connection with the Massachusetts 
Bay Tercentenary Organization by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston. Nearly 700,000 copies of this book- 
let have been distributed by the John Han- 
cock agencies and the Tercentenary com- 
mittee. 





DEPOSIT GAINS BY STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


An increase of over $16,000,000 in deposits 
since last June is registered in the October 
1st financial statement of the State Street 
Trust Company of Boston, making total de- 
posits of $69,835,755. Resources total $80,- 
S77,447. Capital is $3,000,000; surplus, $3,- 
500,000 and undivided profits, $795,943. Trust 
department assets increased during the past 
twelve months from $63,090,000 to $83,551,- 
772. Savings department assets amount to 


$4,508,881. 


MERGER IN SPRINGFIELD 
Merger has been effected between the 
Springfield National Bank and the Chapin 
National Bank of Springfield, Mass., under 
the title of Springfield Chapin National Bank 
and Trust Company. 
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PROGRAM OF CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES 
ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON 

Among corporate fiduciary associations of 
the country the Boston organization doubtless 
stands ace high in the character of its pro- 
gram and educational activities. For the 
season of 1929-1930, H. N. Andrews, presi- 
dent of the Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
of Boston and trust officer of the First Na- 
tional Bank, announces four regular meet- 
ings and a series of lectures on topics of 
practical interest to trust officers similar to 
the series given last season. 

The first regular meeting of the season was 
held October 17th and the leading speaker 
was Howard Coonley, president of the Wa!- 
worth Company and ex-president of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. Other meetings 
will be addressed by Hon. Henry L. Shattuck, 
attorney at law and treasurer of the Harvard 
University, who will speak of the attitude of 
members of the bar toward corporate fiduci- 
aries; Edgar Lawrence Smith, who will pre- 
sent up-to-date thoughts on investment mat- 
ters and Bank Commissioner Roy A. Hovey, 
who will be the guest of honor at the an- 
nual meeting. 

The series of lectures will enlist the follow- 
ing: Guy Newhall, author of “Settlement of 
Estates’ whose first lecture was on “The 
Significance of a Final Account” and with 
succeeding lectures on “Probate Procedure 
in Massachusetts” and “seview of 1929 Edi- 
tion of Perry on Trusts’; Ruben E. Lewis 
of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., 
who will give a resume of the Harvard sum- 
mer school trust courses and Manice de F. 
Lockwood, Jr., trust officer of the New Yorx 
Trust Co. who will speak on “Organization 
and Operation of the Trust Department.” 


William A. Barron, Jr., of White, Weld & 
Co., has been appointed a director of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 
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OLD COLONY INVESTMENT TRUST 
EARNINGS 

The Old Colony Investment Trust Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston, reports net income from 
interest and dividends for the six months 
ending August 1, 1929, as $140,845, while the 
total net income and realized profits amount- 
ed to $314,760. Interest and dividends re- 
ceived during the period totaled $321,301, 
from which interest and expenses paid out 
of $179,740 and Federal taxes of $1,260 were 
deducted. Realized profits totaled $198,199, 
which was eut to $174.415 after allowing 
$23,784 for Federal taxes. The corporation 
has outstanding $7,500,000 of 4% per cent 
debentures and 300,000 shares of stock. On 
August 1 it owned $3,800,378 of bonds, 
698,319 of preferred stocks, $3,848,820 of 
common stocks and had $1,611,557 cash. Its 
investment portfolio covered 118 issues, of 
which 60 showed losses from their cost; 43 
showed gains, and 15 were unchanged. How- 
ever, the total portfolio showed an apprecia- 
tion of almost 10 per cent over cost, based 
on August 1 quotations. 


$2.- 


ORGANIZATION OF HARTFORD CONNEC. 
TICUT COMPANY 


Hartford 
been organized as an affiliation of the Hart- 


The Connecticut Company has 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., with broad powers of investment 
but confining activities to investment of its 
own funds. Stockholders of the trust com- 
pany will be offered 60,000 shares of the 
stock of the subsidiary company which will 
have par value of $25 per share, in ratio of 
one share for every two shares held. 
Negotiations are in progress for merger 
of the First National Bank of Middletown 
with the Hartford Connecticut Company. 





Capital 
American Trust Co $1,500,000 
Beacon Trust Co Tree 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co....... 1,000,000 
Charleston Trust Co 200,000 
Columbia Trust Co 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co....... 1,000,000 
Exchange Trust Co.................... 1,500,000 
Fiduciary Trust Co 200,000 
Harris Forbes Trust Co 500,000 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 200,000 
Lee Higginson Trust Co 500,000 
New England Trust Co 1,200,000 
Old Colony Trust Co 15,000,000 
Peabody Trust Co 500,000 
State Street Trust Co 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co 2,500,000 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Undivided Profits, 





Surplus and Assets, 
Trust Dept., 
June 29, 1929 
$6,017,880.76 
512,603.05 
162,515,331.28 


Deposits, 
June 29, 1929 
$31,190,671.54 
24,197,651.38 

18,303,489.06 
977,926.62 
907,823.62 
4,679,092.38 
5,731,079.04 
250,000.00 
1,332,417.13 
1,625,686.89 
13,842,850.11 
26,892,651.86 
166,642,515.53 
5,087,450.81 
53,525,082.27 
12,536,929.30 


June 29, 1929 
$2,792,450.93 
3,140,239.68 
3,567,570.13 
71,635.49 
148,130.77 
381,486.05 
1,644,700.72 
78,576.76 
100,000.00 
292,208.72 
659,726.92 
3,806,632.30 
18,666,679.97 
204,294.37 
4,125,128.02 
3,632,407.33 


952,523.09 
1,381,556.63 
463,591.32 
11,925.00 
81,437.42 
14,440,827.11 
115,192,941.90 
202,265,245.07 
4,613,905.29 
41,475,091.96 
7,562,455.59 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS TRUST ORGANIZES 
SECURITIES AFFILIATE 

For the purpose of participating in under- 
writings, syndicates, investment operations 
and to finance business and industrial devel- 
opment, the interests associated with the 
Central Illinois Trust Company of Chicago 
and its subsidiary, the Central Illinois Com- 
pany, have organized under Delaware char- 
ter, the Central Illinois Securities Corpora- 
tion. The corporation begins business with 
capital of $15,000,000, representing initial 
issue of shares, together with 600,000 shares 
of additional common stock purchased by the 
Central Illinois Company for $3,000,000 in 
cash. 

The inital offering consisted of 400,000 
units of one share each of $1.50 convertible 
preferred stock and one share of common 
capital stock priced at $31.50 per unit. The 
stock is listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 

Henry M. Dawes has been named chairman 
of the board and Joseph E. Otis, president of 
the new company. The directors include 
men prominent in the Central Trust Bank 
organization and in Chicago business and in- 
dustrial fields. The company will have no 
management contract of any kind and no 
options outstanding to purchase any stock of 
the corporation. The authorized stock in- 
cludes 1,00,000 of convertible preferred and 
2,400,000 shares of common of which 400,000 
preferred shares and 1,000,000 will be out- 
standing as the result of this financing. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST NAMED IN 
SHEDD WILL 

The will of the late John G. Shedd, who 
was head of Marshall Field & Company, 
names the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
as executor in association with two daughters 
and two sons-in-law of the testator. The 
Pacific Southwest Trust and Savings Bank of 


COMPANIES 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 


Los Angeles is named as executor of the 
California part of the Shedd estate, with 
instruction that such service be performed 
through the Pasadena branch. Inasmuch as 
Mr. Shedd made generous contributions for 
charitable, educational and other  philan- 
thropic purposes during his lifetime, there 
are no important bequests aside from a num- 
ber made to employees and relatives. The 
Chicago and the California homes are given 
to the wife and upon her death go to the 
daughters, who also receive the residue of 
the estate. 


FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST UNION 
TRUST OF CHICAGO 

Chicago’s second largest banking organiza- 
tion, the First National Bank and the First 
Union Trust and Savings Bank, reports total 
resources of $616,058,583; deposits $490,123,- 
600; capital, surplus and profits of $74,256,- 
418. The First National has assets of $466, 
341,900 with cash resources of $95,931,014; 
loans and discounts of $3811,868,876. The 
First Union Trust has assets of $149,716,682 
and deposits $117,818,568. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

The October 4th financial statement of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago shows 
total resources of $71,001,400, including cash 
and due from banks, $15,018,955; demand 
and time loans, $38,615,000; other loans and 
discounts, $7,606,026; bonds and securities, 
$6,867,792. Deposits amount to $57,727,969; 
capital, $2,000,000; surplus, $3,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $3,591,310. 


Investments in stocks of Chicago banks and 
trust companies located within the “loop 
district”? have shown an average annual in- 
crease of over 33 per cent during the past 
ten years. 

Frank L. Webb has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Terminal Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 
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PURPOSE OF INVESTMENT TRUST ORGANIZED BY CONTI- 
NENTAL ILLINOIS GROUP 


Organization and immediate oversubscrip- 
tion of the shares of the Continental Chicago 
Corporation, as an investment trust affilia- 
tion of the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company, was one of the outstanding 
developments during the past month in Chi- 
eago banking circles. Announcement of 
plans for the new corporation gave rise to 
rumors fhat the enterprise was designed as 
an agency to acquire stock holdings and 
eontrol of chain of banks and as a reflection 
of the general trend in banking in the United 
States. Such rumors were emphatically de- 
nied by Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 
and president of the new corporation, who 
stated that no experiment in chain banking 
was contemplated but that the investment 
trust was a further development of indepen- 
dent operation as a unit. 

Mr. Reynolds stated that an investment 
trust established under banking auspices af- 
fords opportunity for profit in furnishing 
apital and management to business and in- 
dustry which are either in early stages of 
development hold unrealized prospects. 
He said: 

“We know from experience that there is 
a real need for this additional banking sery- 
ice. In the rapid march of events which 
has brought greater expansion during the 
past three years than in the previous forty,” 
Mr. Reynolds continued, “the Continental 
Illinois, along with the other outstanding 
banking institutions, has breasted or antici- 
pated the tide of developments. 


or 


The new 


corporation will do what neither the bank 
nor its investment subsidiary has been in a 
position to do and will, therefore, greatl) 
augment the existing facilities of the Conti 
nental Illinois banking organization. 

The Continental Chicago Corporation is 
organized with authorized capitalization of 
$500,000,000. Public offering of an initial is- 
sue of 750,000 shares of no par preferred and 
750,000 shares of no par common stock, at 
$68.50 a unit, was immediately oversub 
scribed. An additional one million shares of 
common stock were purchased by the Conti 
nental Illinois Company, giving the corpora- 
tion a paid-in capital of $63,750,000. 

Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, is 
president of the Corporation. James R. 
Leavell, executive vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Company, is vice-president, 
and Abner J. Stilwell, vice-president of the 
bank, is secretary and treasurer. Some of 
Chicago’s most prominent men are to guide 
the destinies of the Continental Chicago Cor 
poration. In addition to Mr. Reynolds, di- 
rectors of the trust are: Bernard A. Eckhart, 
president B. A. Eckhart Milling Co.; Stanley 
Field, president Field Museum of Natura! 
History; Charles F. Glore of Field, Glore & 
McLennan, Inc.; George M. Reynolds, chair 
man executive committee Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Company; Eugene M. Steyr 
ens, president Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company; Edward F. Swift, vice-presi- 
dent of Swift & Company, and F. 
White, president Armour & Company. 


Edson 
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Capital 
Boulevard Bridge Bank $500,000 
*Central Trust Co. of Illinois............ 12,000,000 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co... ..75,000,000 
Drovers Trust 350,000 
+First Union Trust & First National...... 32,500,000 
Foreman Nat. Bk.-Foreman Tr. & Savs.. 8,000,000 
Franklin Trust 300,000 
Guarantee Trust 300,000 
Harris Trust 6,000,000 
Mercantile Trust 600,000 
National Bank of the Republic 10,000,000 
NE SS ee er 2,000,000 
Peoples Trust 2,500,000 
Sheridan Trust 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago 5,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago 1,000,000 
West Side Trust 1,000,000 
Woodlawn Trust 600,000 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Oct. 4, 1929 

$555,322 
11,108,916 
69,274,684 
863,355 
41,756,918 
10,943,434 
778,465 
775,654 
6,830,478 
534,738 
8,874,400 
6,591,310 
1,504,000 
535,740 
9,191,258 
1,420,612 
615,207 
475,896 


Deposits, Book 
Oct. 4, 1929 Value 
$12,724,644 211 
156,144,386 193 
880,675,474 192 

7,763,892 347 640 
490,123,600 228 958 
113,362,916 237 1225 
3,358,000 359 
2,768,199 358 
88,378,360 214 
11,529,156 189 
148,728,111 38 
57,727,969 430 
27,700,000 160 
11,259,760 154 
65,601,016 284 
9,306,955 243 
12,924,840 162 

8,867,245 179 


Bid 
450 
672 


950 


Asked 


677 
955 


96: 
123 
300 31 
500 
1050 
400 
246 
998 
545 
310 
1200 
430 
390 
347 


2 

> 
Jv 
J 


1060 
248 
1005 
555 
320 
1205 
440 
400 
355 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE HARRIS TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


Without mergers or any spectacular per- 
formances the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago has quietly but most effectively 
acquired and held its position as one of the 
most successfully and efficiently conducted 
trust companies in the country. It is nm 
outgrowth of the old investment firm of 
N. W. Harris & Company which was one of 
the pioneers in the bond business. With 
offices in forty-five cities, and over 1,000 em- 
ployees the Harris organization has pur- 
chased and sold to customers throughout 
the United States considerably more than 
$8,000,000,000 of securities. 

As a banking and fiduciary organization 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank is one of 
the big pillars in the Chicago financial field. 
During the past five years earnings on capi- 
tal have averaged 39.35 per cent with divi- 
dend rate of 16 per cent annually. The latest 
financial statement shows banking resources 
of $103,514,458; deposits, $88,378,000; capi- 
tal, $6,000,000; surplus, $5,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits of $1,830,478. 




















CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Chiecago’s largest banking institution, the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, reports under date of October 4th, ag- 
gregate resources of $1,138,469,000; deposits 
of $880,675,474 and invested capital of $164,- 
274,684. In addition to this strong capital 
and surplus structure the company maintains 
i reserve for contingencies amounting to 
$10,000,000, and the latest statement likewise 
shows other reserves of $2,215,559 aside from 
$9,133,079 reserve for taxes and _ interest. 
Among resources appear cash and due from 
banks of $202,921,3824; U. S. Government se- 
curities $83,307,882; loans and discounts 
$690,595,658 ; bonds and other securities $78,- 
819,793; letters of credit and acceptances 
857,278,000. 





















Henry S. Henschen has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Chicago Bank of 
Commerce which will have capitalization of 
$5,100,000. Vincent Bendix, president of the 
Bendix Aviation Company, is one of the 
largest stockholders. 









Peter L Evans, president of the Home 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, has 
been elected president of the consolidated 
institution resulting from merger with the 
Hatterman & Glantz State Bank. 
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crease in regular dividend rate to quarterly 
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Combined Resources 


Over $200,000,000 


























CHICAGO TRUST 
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The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 
























J. MILLS EASTON APPOINTED F. A. A. 
DIRECTOR 

J. Mills Easton, advertising manager of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago, has 
been appointed a director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association to serve the unex- 
pired term of Charles J. Eastman, resigned. 
Mr. Easton became associated with the 
Northern Trust Co. in 1926. In 1927 he 
served as president of the Chicago Financial 
Advertisers and recently acted as chairman 
of a committee which devised a course in 
Financial advertising and New Business De- 
velopment for presentation this fall by the 
Chicago Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 










The directors of the National Bank of the 
Republic in Chicago have authorized an in- 


payment of 4 per cent a share on $20 par 
stock. 

Merger has been completed between the 
North-Western Trust and Savings Bank and 
the Home Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, representing total resources of over 
$30,000,000. Frank E. Lackowski is presi- 
dent of the merged institution. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


INCREASE IN FARM LAND VALUES 

Financial prospects of the farmer, which 
were painted in rather sombre colors during 
the last Presidential campaign, have bright- 
ened yery materially within the past few 
months. Reports from Federal Land Bank 
authorities indicate that farm land values 
have reached a point where they are con- 
sidered favorable for purchase by those who 
have held out for lower prices. In most of 
the districts the number of foreclosures are 
only about one-half of what they were a 
year ago. Overdue farm paper is rapidly 
disappearing from the portfolios of banks 
and the credit standing of the farmer has 
been better, on an average, than during any 
time since the great war. 

Contributing to this favorable agricultural 
situation has been the fact that for the two 
years past farmers have had fair returns 
from crops and with prospects equally fa- 
vorable if not better for the present year’s 
crops. Likewise the relief plans developed 
by the Federal Farm Board and based upon 
authority conveyed during the last session 
of Congress make for improved methods of 
marketing and cooperation which promise 
to eliminate “farm relief” as a further issue 
in political campaigns. 


FEDERAL RESERVE AN AID TO 
INDEPENDENT. BANKING 

According to Governor William McMartin 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
the small unit banks of the country find in 
the Federal Reserve System a stronghold for 
the preservation of their independence. In 
the course of a recent address he said: 

“The Federal Reserve Bank has made the 
smaller bank more independent than it was 
before. The smaller bank can maintain the 
same relations with its correspondents as 
it could in the old days, but also has, as it 
were, another string to its bow—it can also 
come to the Federal Reserve Bank. In other 
words, it can turn to the Federal Reserve 
Bank when it desires to use it and can also 
turn to its correspondent when it is desir- 
able to use it. In this day of merger it seems 
to me that the small bank should find a 
great deal of comfort in the fact that there 
is a Federal Reserve System. The small unit 
bank, if a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, has a connection which will enable it 
to do business in competition with any 
branch bank of a great merger. Of course, 
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Capital . . . . . $5,000,000 
Surplus (Earned). 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 
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its smaller capital will place a smaller limit 
on the loans it can make to any one individ- 
ual, firm or corporation, but with this excep- 
tion it would seem that it should be able to 
render any service to its community that 
the branch bank can, In fact, the existence 
of the Federal Reserve System guarantees to 
the small unit bank that it can exist. Its 
connection with the Federal Reserve Bank 
gives the small bank nationwide facilities.” 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY MERCHANTS 
STATE TRUST COMPANY 


Business has shown new impetus at the 
Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust 
Company of St. Louis, since completion of 
the merger. Resources aggregate $88,760,- 
741, including cash and due from depositories 
$15,624,112; loans and discounts $57,489,954 ; 
U. S. government securities, $8,802,690; bonds 
and other securities $10,663,763. Deposits 
total $74,895,000 with capital of $6,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits $3,811,787. 


William E. Dunn has been appointed 
manager of the foreign department of the 
Foreman National Corporation, investment 
affiliate of the Foreman National Bank of 
Chicago. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST COMPANY STATEMENTS REFLECT 
ACTIVE BUSINESS 

In this industrial center there is no appre- 
ciable evidence of any slackening in the pace 
of business or production. While steel and 
iron output has not maintained the high 
record of about 98 per cent of capacity ear- 
lier this year, there have been rebounds 
which reveal potential demand with produc- 
tion now averaging 82 to 8 per cent of 
capacity. 

Bank and trust company statements re- 
veal substantial gains and sustained depart- 
mental activities. The Union Trust Company 
statement as of October 4th showed total 
banking resources of $199,688,000, and de- 
posits of $131,670,000, with individual trust 
funds of $356,821,000. The Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company issued its first official 
statement since the merger of the Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company with the Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company, which was consum- 
mated in September. The statement shows 
aggregate banking resources of $80,335,726; 
deposits $58,071,963 ; capital $5,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $14,863,071. Trust 
funds amount to $108,161,213, and _ trustee- 
ships under mortgages $60,499,400. 

The Colonial Trust Company reports bank- 
ing resources of $34,462,193; deposits $24,- 
561,184; capital $2,600,000; surplus $3,000,- 
000, and undivided profits $1,392,110. Trust 
funds are over $34,000,000 with trusteeships 
under corporate mortgages of $112,320,622. 
The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., reports bank- 
ing resources of $66,580,768, and trust funds 
of $26,244,382. 


MODERNIZED QUARTERS FOR POTTER 
TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 

Clients and friends of the Potter Title and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh were recently 
invited to attend the opening of the newly 
enlarged and attractive quarters for the 
savings department on the first floor of the 
Merger building. With the opening of the 
new quarters, James B. Fleming, assistant 
secretary, has been appointed manager of 
the savings department. The interior c6n- 
struction is in marble and bronze. The same 
treatment is observed in the new quarters 
of the title department now housed on the 
second floor of the Berger building and also 
in the mortgage department on the first floor. 
Rearrangement of the banking floor has given 
added space to the bond department. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED »* 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $190,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 








The October 4th financial statement of 
the Potter Title and Trust Company shows 
resources of $11,086,967; deposits $9,373,656 ; 
capital, surplus and undivided profits $1,436,- 
003. Trust funds amount to $7,215,711, and 
corporate trusts $2,431,000. The affiliated 
Potter Title and Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany shows resources of $3,630,811, with capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of $678,180. 

Since the Potter Title and Trust Company 
was organized in 1902, it has had but one 
president, namely, John E. Potter, who found- 
ed the title business in 1888 and has been 
president of the Pensylvania Title Associa- 
tion since its organization ten years ago. 


The Potter Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh and its affiliated corporation, the 
Potter Title and Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany, are distributing the twenty-eighth edi- 
tion of the Allegheny County Legal Directory. 
The Potter Title and Trust Company has 
issued these directories annually since 1902. 

The newly organized Bank of America 
Trust Company is arranging to open in the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce Building. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS AT FIDELITY TITLE 
& TRUST COMPANY 

A record of unusual growth is told in 
the figures of the Fidelity Title & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, published September 
23, 1929. This statement shows total trust 
funds of $206,1386,757.58. This is an increase 
of more than $37,000,000 since January 1, 
1929 when the statement showed trust funds 
of $169,220,045.80. 

James C. Rea has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Fidelity. Mr. Rea 
is vice-president of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Company of Pittsburgh. 

Announcement is made of the appointment 
of H. Warren Edwards and Philip K. Herr 
as assistant trust officer of the Fidelity Title 
& Trust Company. 


PuHitie K. HERR 


Appointed Assistant Trust Officer of the Fidelity Title 
and Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
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TRUST OFFICER ALSO ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT 

Major G. E. Gangloff, trust officer of the 
Schuykill Trust Company of Pottsville, Pa., 
has been elected a vice-president of that 
institution. Major Gangloff is a member 
of the bar and has gained general recogni- 
tion as an expert on life insurance trusts and 
in the management and settlement of estates. 
The Schuylkill Trust Company is fortunate 
in having a man of his calibre and experi- 
ence at the head of its trust department, now 
consisting of over four and one-half millions 
of dollars and numbering over 1,200 estates. 
It was in recognition of the magnitude of 
this branch of its business that the board 
felt it proper that the officer in charge of 
it should be a vice-president. 


H. WARREN EDWARDS 


Appointed Assistant Trust Officer of the Fidelity Title 


and Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Capital 


American Security & Trust Co... . $3,400,000 
Continental Trust Co............ 1,000,000 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co...... 1,000,000 
Munsey Trust Co ; 
National Savings & Trust Co 1,000,000 
FE OT oe ee 2,000,000 
Washington Loan & Trust Co..... 1,000,000 


Profits, 
Oct. 4, 1929 
$4,015,115.78 
264,630.09 
312,813.59 
1,290,567.26 
3,089,174.57 
1,266,796.17 
2,505,058.87 


Deposits, Par Bid 
Oct. 4, 1929 
$30,497,762.32 100 458 
2,790,747.19 100 133% 
8,364,002.24 100 =150 
4,742,287.25 1D ss. 
11,800,430.92 100 560 
9,740,607.27 325 
14,141,155.04 531 


Asked 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. 








Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


BANK MERGERS AND GROUP ORGANIZA.- 
TIONS IN OHIO 


Ohio is among the latest of the states to 
become infected with the bank merger and 
group organization germ. Here in Cleve- 
land financial interest centers upon a recent 
series of important mergers with negotiations 
for other alignments now in progress. Fol- 
lowing closely upon the heels of plans for 
merger of the United Banking and Trust 
Company with the Central National Bank, 
came announcement of terms of consolidation 
of the Pearl Street Savings and Trust Com- 
pany with the Cleveland Trust Company. 

The group organization movement is evi- 
denced by acquisition of the Chagrin Falls 
sjanking Company of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
by the Union Cleveland Corporation, the in- 
vestment company affiliated with the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. The change 
in stock ownership will not involve any 
change in management, personnel or policy 
of the Chagrin Falls Bank, which will have 
the same directors, officers and staff. 

At Columbus the Bancohio Corporation has 
been organized as a holding company for the 
First Citizens Trust Company and the Ohio 
National Bank and their affiliated securities 
companies, with authorized capital of $12,- 
000,000. In Cincinnati the recently organized 
Bancokentucky Corporation has been active 
in acquiring the Brighton Bank and Trust 
Company and the Pearl Market Bank and 
Trust Company, having combined resources 
of $30,000,000. At Akron a merger has been 
effected between the Central Savings and 
Trust Company and the Depositors Savings 
and Trust, with aggregate resources of over 
$40,000,000. Reports issued by the state bank- 
ing department indicate that a record break- 
ing number of bank and trust company mer- 
gers have been consummated during the cur- 
rent year in various communities throughout 
Ohio. 


MERGER OF PEARL STREET SAVINGS 
WITH CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


Terms for consolidation of the Cleveland 
Trust Company and the Pearl Street Savings 
and Trust Company provide for declaration 
of a 20 per cent stock dividend by the Pearl 
Street Savings and Trust and exchange of its 
stock share-for-share for Cleveland Trust 
stock. Combined resources of the two banks 
will be $330,000,000 and deposits will be 
$295,000,000. The Cleveland Trust Company 
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Central in name and 
location... 
National in useful- 
a 
International in 
service... 


RESOURCES OVER $65,000,000 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 
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leads in the branch field, having 53 branches 


in Cuyahoga, Lorain and Lake counties. A 
office will be opened shortly in the 
Medical Arts building in the Terminal area. 

A financial statement issued by the Cleve- 
land Trust Company as of September 12th, 
showed total resources of $293,067,000 and 
deposits of $261,771,144. 


ACTIVITIES AT GUARDIAN TRUST 
COMPANY 
The Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland 


- will open its fifteenth office at the southwest 


corner of Miles avenue and East 131st street 
before the end of the year, it Was announced 
by H. C. Robinson, senior vice-president. 
Ground is now being broken for the new 


building, which will be of the monumental 
type. 
will contain burglar proof safe deposit vaults 
and a separate vault for silver storage. 


The structure will be fireproof and 


The Guardian Trust Company now has 
under construction a new building which will 
house its Washington branch office at Broad- 
way and Foreman avenue. It will be of the 
‘ageless counter, screen office type adopted 


in all branches opened during the last four 
years. 
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MERGER OF UNITED BANKING WITH 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 

Consolidation forms of the United Banking 
and Trust Company with the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland under the leader- 
ship of C. E. Sullivan, president of the 
Central, and A. H. Seibig, president of the 
United, have been approved by directors. 
The plan provides for reduction of capital 
stock from $100 to $20 per share and ex- 
change of 250,000 shares of stock. A total 
of 153,600 shares will go to the shareholders 
of the Central National Bank and 86,400 to 
the stockholders of the United Bank. The 
remaining 10,000 shares are to be offered to 
officers, employees of the bank and other 
persons. 

The consolidation plan provides for in- 
creasing the capital structure of the Central 
National Company, the Central’s securities 
corporation, from $1,000,000 as at present, to 
between $2,500,000 and $38,000,000. The com- 
pany is to be known as the Central United 
Company and will be operated with greatly 
enlarged scope. The capital stock of the 
United Bank is $2,000,000 and the surplus is 
$1,200,000. Capital stock of the Central Na- 
tional Bank now is $2,500,000 and surplus 
$3,500,000. After consolidation the capital 
structure of the consolidated bank is to con- 
sist of capital stock of $5,000,000 divided into 
250,000 shares of $20 par value each; sur- 
plus, $3,500,000 and the undivided profits ac- 
count will be in excess of $1,250,000. 

Under consolidation plans, the stockholders 
of the United Bank are to participate in 
ownership of the capital stock of the bank’s 
enlarged securities company upon the same 
basis as Central National Bank stockholders 
became owners of the capital stock of the 
Central National Company last February. 
The consolidation agreement also calls for 
continuing the principal offices of the two 
banks at 308 Euclid avenue, 2000 West 25th 
street and 1612 Euclid avenue as the princi- 
pal banking quarters of the merged insti- 
tution, 


C. E. Sullivan, president of the Central, is 
to become chairman of the board of the 
consolidated bank and Arthur H. Seibig, 
president of the United, will be president of 
the new institution. 


Lawrence T. Dugan has been appointed 
manager of the Terminal Travel Bureau of 
the Terminal Tower Branch of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. He was for- 
merly associated with the American Express 
Company and the United States Lines. 
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HONORABLE CITATIONS AT CLEVELAND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Twenty-five officers, managers and em- 
ployees of the Cleveland Trust Company 
were cited recently for outstanding work in 
the securing of new trust business during 
the past year. The recognition, in the shape 
of certificates signed by President Harris 
Creech, was made at a meeting in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, attended by about 175 
members of the bank’s trust sales group. 
Those who received honors from Vice-presi- 
dent I. F. Frieberger, in charge of the trust 
department, included Mr. Creech, F. H. Hob- 
son, A. R. Horr, Charles B. Gleason, M. J. 
Ludwig, C. W. Stansbury, R. A. Malm, T. E. 
Herrick, Charles Patch, Jr., H. H. Allyn, 
J. R. Cotabish, G. M. Cummings, W. S. Goff, 
KE. B. Roberts, R. T. Sawyer, H. S. Yenne, 
L. R. Adams, H. W. Hart, H. W. Herrick. 
hi. W. Burdick, H. D. King, Howard Sheeler, 
Kk. L. Mason, J. H. Janson. Mr. Frieberger, 
who also qualified, received his citation from 
Mr. Horr, who presided. Fred Greiner, Ralph 
McOuat, Irwin Senglas, and John Lueas, 
officers of the Pearl Street Savings & Trust 
Company, were presented for the first time 
since announcement of the plans to merge 
the two institutions. 

D. H. Kelly, executive vice-president of 
the Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, was 
the principal speaker on the subject of sales- 
manship. ed 


FIFTH-THIRD UNION TRUST BUILDING 
PLANS 

Consolidation of the two main downtown 
omces of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, O., with centralization 
of all main office activities at Fourth and 
Walnut streets, and the erection of a seven- 
teen-story addition that will expand the 
Union Trust Building west to the alley on 
Fourth street, has been announced by Charles 
Hi. Deppe, vice-president. 

Kenneth McCrory, who has been chief 
clerk in the trust department, has been elect- 
ed assistant secretary-treasurer of the Com 
mercial Savings Bank and Trust Company of 
Toledo. 

According to a study of Ohio’s industries 
made by the Midland Bank of Cleveland, 
there were forty-one leading corporations 
which showed increase of nearly 100 per cent 
in net earnings during the first half of the 
current year as compared with the same 
period in 1928. 

Deposits of Commerce-Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, are reported at $27,- 
960,000. 
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TRUSTS BANK 


AKRON, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $7,500,000.00 
We invite correspondence or interviews regarding 
fiduciary representation in Ohio. 


GEO. D. BATES, CHAIRMAN 
L. S. DUDLEY J. L. COLLINS 
TRUST OFFICER ASSOCIATE TRUST OFFICER 


ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 








TERMINAL SQUARE OFFICE OF UNION 
TRUST OF CLEVELAND 

The recently opened Terminal Square Of- 
fice of the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, which gives access directly from the 
new Terminal Station concourse, the Tower 
and the Public Square, is a distinct acquisi- 
tion for that company. The interior design 
of the main banking lobby is unusually at- 
tractive. There is a spacious lobby, eighty 
feet long and two stories high, with massive 
columns and walls done in rich Loredo 
Chiaro marble and fixtures of bronze. Ranged 
about the lobby are 25 tellers’ cages with 
accommodation for commercial banking, say- 
ings, foreign exchange, travel and new ac- 


HARRY WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 
R. C. PAR!SH P. W. FERGUSON 
ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 








count departments and officers’ desks. The 
mezzanine houses the safe deposit depart- 
ment. In fact the office is a complete bank 
in itself. J. G. Armstrong, vice-president, is 
in charge. 

Immediate entrance to the Terminal 
Square Office is provided from the Square. A 
passageway connects the office with Prospect 
avenue, the Medical Arts Building, the Build- 
ers Exchange Building and the garage with 
two ramps leading to the station concourse. 


R. O. Smith, assistant auditor of the 


Guardian Trust Company was recently elect- 
ed president of the bank auditors and con- 
trollers association of Cleveland. 


ATTRACTIVE QUARTERS FOR THE NEW TERMINAL SQUARE OFFICE OF THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
CLEVELAND LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE TERMINAL BUILDING 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
ANOTHER INCREASE IN CAPITAL AT 
CALIFORNIA BANK 

Increase of the capital account of Cali- 
fornia Bank and California Trust Company 
of Los Angeles, deemed advisable because of 
the rapid growth of the two institutions, was 
announced recently by A. M. Chaffey, presi- 
dent of California Bank, at the silver anni- 
versary dinner. The board of directors have 
approved the stock increase. 

Approximately 1,000 employees and officers 
of California Bank Group were in attend- 
ance at the dinner which in reality was a 
double celebration. It marked the organiza- 
tion twenty-five years ago of the American 
Savings Bank, the oldest unit of California 
Bank, and also the completion by Mr. Chaf- 
fey of twenty-five years’ activity in Los An- 
geles banking circles. At the dinner plans 
were made for California Bank Group’s An- 
niversary New Business Campaign which 
opened October 10th, and will extend to 
January 10, 1930. 

“Directors of California Bank have de- 
cided to issue immediately the remaining 
20,000 shares of the bank’s capital stock pre- 
viously authorized but not issued,” says Mr. 
Chaffey. “The shares will be offered first 
to California Bank stockholders of record 
November 1, 1929, at a price of $100 a share, 
one share to each nine shares then held. 
-*ayment for these shares will be required 
by December 15, 1929. Sale of the additional 
shares will increase the book value of all 
outstanding shares materially. With the is- 
suance of the 20,000 shares there will be out- 
standing a total of 200,000 shares, and Cali- 
fornia Bank’s capital account will be _ in- 
creased $2,000,000. The bank then will have 
a capital of $5,000,000, surplus of $2,500,000 
and undivided profits of more than $2,000,- 
000. The capital stock of California Trust 
Company, which is owned entirely by Cali- 
fornia Bank with the exception of directors’ 
qualifying shares, will be increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, California Bank buy- 
ing the additional shares at book value at a 
price to make California Trust Company’s 
capital account with its present surplus and 
undivided profits, $1,700,000.” 

To date California Bank Group has had 
an excellent year; for the first three-quar- 
ters of 1920 earnings have been slightly more 
than $1,000,000. 

The election of Wilcox Drake of Wilcox 
Drake & Company as a member of the board 
of directors of California Bank also was 
announced. 
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SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF OLD 
NATIONAL CORPORATION 


D. W. Twohy, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Washington, is 
taking an important part in the organization 
of the Old National Corporation, with author- 
ized capital of ten million dollars, which 
starts out with twenty-two affiliated banks, 
having resources of forty million dollars, 
dedicated to the better financial service of 
the Inland Empire. As to the purposes of 
the corporation, Mr. Twohy made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“For a quarter of a century the Old Na- 
tional Bank, under its present management, 
has endeavored to serve the people of Spo- 
kane and of the Inland Empire, to the end 
that greater safeguards be thrown around 
their money, and that this bank should be 
a great clearing house, whereby the funds 
entrusted to it might be safely employed for 
the further development of our own territory. 
Its activities in stabilizing the banking situa- 
tion have been approved and commended by 
the Banking Departments, both State and 
National. 

“Evolution in business and its methods 
have brought new problems to the banker; 
larger aggregations of capital with more 
centralized control are the order of the day. 
It is my idea that the Inland Empire offers 
a unique situation, whereby its people will 
fare better by being self-contained. The 
owners of-the Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Company have therefore taken the 
initiative in organizing a new corporation to 
give to the Inland Empire an institution so 
big and so sound, owned by home people, 
and managed by a board of directors which 
includes the heads of a large number of 
producing and industrial institutions. 

“To insure continuity in strong ownership 
and conservative management, all of the 
voting stock of the new corporation—one 
million dollars—will be purchased and paid 
for by the present shareholders of the Old 
National Bank, and by them deposited with 
the bank under a voting trust agreement, 
whereby for a period of ten years five of the 
directors of the Old National Bank, who at 
this time either own or directly represent a 
majority of its stock, shall have the right to 
elect the directors of the new corporation, 
thus insuring to its shareholders high stand- 
ards, careful management and progressive 
methods.” 


Seaman has been appointed assistant 
trust officer of the California Trust Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ag... 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


STANDARD TRUST FORMS USED IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Standardization of trust forms beyond a 
certain point of uniformity is regarded as 
impractical by many trust officers. The ex- 
perience of California trust companies, how- 
ever, in utilizing standard forms, has proven 
most successful and confirms the belief that 
a much greater degree of uniformity is pos- 
sible than now generally obtains throughout 
the United States. The book of trust forms 
used in California is a compilation based 
on extended committee work and tested by 
years of experience and revision. The work 
has been supervised by a committee of the 
Trust Company Section of the California 
Bankers Association and while the forms are 
primarily designed for fiduciary practice in 
that state, most of the provisions are adapt- 
able to trust and legal requirements in other 
jurisdictions. 

The book of forms is printed in a small 
eighty-page volume. The forms are grouped 
under convenient headings and are especially 
valuable to attorneys when called upon to 
prepare documents relating to real or per- 
sonal property to be placed in trust and to 
trust officers in their study and analysis of 
practical clauses and instructions governing 
trusts they may be called upon to administer. 

In two forms of declaration of trust, for 
instance, are included sixty-seven clauses 
dealing with the rights of trustors and ben- 
eficiaries, general and special powers and 
duties of the trustee, disposition of income 
and principal and defining a course of action 
in cases of emergency. Other forms deal 
with the investment of funds in trust, the 
taking of title to property, deeds of trust 
and so forth. 

In making this collection of legal forms 
the Trust Company Section had in mind both 
the provisions of statutes governing trusts 
and the convenience of such a collection as 
a ready reference when general or special 
clauses are needed to meet the requirements 
of bank customers. Eleven pages are de- 
voted to the index of subjects and clauses. 
Copies of this book of forms are available 
by writing to the book department of Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine, New York City. 


Reports on the merger contemplated be- 
tween the Crocker First National Bank and 
American Trust Company of San Francisco 
are that negotiations are nearing completion. 
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EXECUTIVE CHANGE AT BANK OF ITALY 

Under the plan of rotation of executives 
each five years, established by A. P. Giannini 
in 1924, James A. Bacigalupi, president of 
the Bank of Italy of San Francisco, announced 
that upon completion of his five-year term of 
office, he would recommend the selection of 
A. J. Mount, vice-president of the institu- 
tion, as his successor. A. Pedrini, who has 
been associated with the bank since its in- 
ception in 1904, and who was its first cashier, 
will become president of National Bankitaly 
Company and of Bankitaly Company of 
America, while L. M. Giannini will accede to 
the chairmanship of the board of directors 
of both organizations. Mr. Bacigalupi is to 
become a member of the bank’s advisory 
committee with L. M. Giannini and P. C. 
Hale. 


LIABILITY UNDER TRUSTS TO CRED- 
ITORS OF TRUSTOR 
(Continued from page 504) 
clearly against this contention and I have 
been able to find no case in support of my 
suggestion. I do feel, however, that it is 
the equitable and proper view to take of 
such situations. 

It may be interesting to know that this 
particular subject has had but little atten- 
tion outside of the Pacific Coast. Nothing 
has been found in the Law Reviews of Har- 
vard, Columbia or California except the one 
comment in the Harvard Law Review above 
referred to. Perry in the Seventh Edition 
does give us scattered sentences that ag- 
gregate about a page or a little more. The 
encyclopedias are deficient and the ‘only 
note of any length is that in 12 L. R. A. 
N. S. at 369. But I desire to call attention 
to the able paper of Mr. Morse Erskine 
delivered to the Trust Company Section of 
the California Bankers Association and 
found in Trust COMPANIES Magazine, Vol. 
37, P. 27, and the paper of Mr. Harold E. 
Fraser delivered to a conference of the trust 
men of Oregon and Washington and found 
in Trust CoMPANIES Magazine, Vol. 44, P. 485. 

We are then pioneering—feeling our way 
along. It may be that:some of us will be 
privileged to assist in establishing the law 
on one or more of these points in our re- 
spective jurisdictions. It is vital, accordingly, 
that we clearly present the controlling prin- 
ciples of law and equity governing our trust 
relationships and that clear cut opinions 
are rendered that we ma y be properly guided. 
And remember that all that has .been said 
here is subject to being controlled, limited 
or reversed by reason of statutes in particu- 
lar states. 
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The Oldest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON.- 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $75,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Three and One-Half Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON. LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 








Representation in Chicago 
Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 
residents. 
Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 
Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. Protected Trust Investments 


Assets Over $35,000,000 
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